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\HE utility of full and faith Re- 
giſters of the preſent practice of 
Huſbandry in well cultivated Diſtricts, 
6ccurred to ine about ten years ago; 
when, in a journey of four or five hundred 
miles through the central parts of the 
Iſland; I experienced the inutility of a 
rranſient view ; but, at the ſame time; 
clearly ſaw the advantages which would 
accrue from a TWELVEMONTH'S RESI- 
' DENCE in the immediate Diſtrict of the 
practice to be regiſtered: At that time; 
however, I was too buſily employed in 
re egilterin g my own practice * to think of 


* See Mix brzs or AGRICULTURE in Sün nr: 
A 2 extending 
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extending my Regiſter, i inany way, to the 
practice of others. But being fortunate- 
releaſed from my connexion it Surrey, 
having prepared for publication my 
EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS con- 
cerning AGRICULTURE and the WEA- 
EER, I found leiſure to reflect more ma- 
turely on the means of perfecting the ff 
tem, which I had, with much detibera- 
tion, ſketched out, and which I had in 
part filled up, from my own practice. 
In February 1786, I. ſubmitted'to he 
Society of Arts in London, as the firſt 
Society, profeſſedly Agricultural, in the 
ue the 3 aa be 
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AGRICHLTURE. 


IHE knowledge of Agriculture ei» 
ther reſults from experience, ſimply ; 
or is acquired throughthe united efforts 
of experience and theory, 

Theory may facilitate, by analyzing 
the ſubject, and giving a comprehenſive 
view of theſcience in general ;---eluci- 
date, by commenting on the experience 
already acquired ;---accelerate, by pro- 
poſing fit ſubjects for future inveſtiga- 
tions . but cannot convey any certain 
information without the aid and con- 
currence of experience. 

The experience pf Agriculturei is . 
| quired through adequate obſervation, 
either on ſelf- practice, or on the prac- 
tice of others, 

The practice of an individual, how» - 
ever, is generally limited to ſome parti- 

2 3 cular 
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cular branch of management, on ſome 
certain ſoil and ſituation; and a general 
| knowledge of Agriculture muſt not be 
expected from the practice of any one 
3 5 : 

A man, nevertheleſs, who has ſpent 
along life in the practice of ſome certain 
department, muſt neceſſarily have ac- 
quired a confiderable ſhare of know- + 
ledge, of that particular department: 
and it is probable, that were the know- 
ledge of the individuals who excel in 
the ſeveral] departments of huſbandry, 
---were the knowledge of the ableſt 
farmers in the beſt-cultivated parts of 
the iſland collected Engliſh Agri- 
culture would be found, at this day, to 
be far advanced towards perfection. 

But the individuals who excel in agri- 
culture are unknown to each other; 
and, if aſſociated, could not probably 
communicate their knowledge, with 

any degree of preciſion: for their art 
being the reſult of habit, it is too fa- 
miliar to be minutely deſcribed. Their 
N farms 
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** are the only records in which it 
is regiſtered, and even there it is as 
fleeting as the hour in which it is per- 
formed. Nothing but actual obſerva- 
tion, and immediately regiſtering, in 
writing, the ſeveral operations, as they 
paſs throughout the year, can render 
the practice of individuals of extenſive 
ſervice to the Public. | 

. In ſhort, the art of agriculture muſt 
ever remain imperfect while it is ſuffer- 
ed to languiſn in the memory, and die 
with the practitioner: RE cok p, only, 
can perpetuate the art; and SYSTEM, 
alone, render the ſcience comprehen- 
five *. 

8 Marſhall has already ſubmitted 
to the Public a regiſter of his gyn 
practice during five years ; compre- 
hending a plan for acquiring agricul- 
ava knowledge, ſyſtematically, from 


* What Dr. Johnſon fays of Language is applicable 
to Agriculture. Diction merely vocal is always 
jn its childhood. As no man leaves his eloquence 
«« behind him, the new generations have all to learn.“ 
= Journey to the Weſtern Hands of Scotland, 
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ſelf- practice *; which plan is equally 


applicable to che practice of others; 
provided the obſervations be performed 


without remiſſion, and by one who is 
accuſtomed to agricultural obſervation. 


He has alſo endeavoured to trace out 
the foundation of a ſyſtem, ſo far as his 
own practice has extended. 5 

His PRESENT PLAN is, to extend his 
obſervations to the practice of others; 3 
more eſpecially as it appertains to the 
breeding, rearing, and fatting of cattle 
to the dairy management,---to the 
management of ſheep,---to the drain- 
ing and watering of meadows,---and to 
the graſs-land, or ley-management in 
general. After he is become profici- 
ent in theſe departments, his i intentions 
are to extend his SURVEY Oo PROVIN= 
CIAL AGRICULTURE to the arable or 
plow-management. 

His intended mode of obſervation is 


this : Having pitched upon the branch 
of management to be ſtudied, and the | 


dee Experiments and Obſervations, as above. 
| | 
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diſtrict which excels in the practice of 
that particular branch, he propoſes to 
fix his place of reſidence, during 
TWELVE MONTHS, in a ferm - houſe ; 
if poſſible, in the houſe of the beſt- 

informed farmer in the diſtrict pitched 
upon; and there, with daily attention, 
minutely obſerve and regiſter the living 
practice which ſurrounds him: not the 
practice of theoretical, but of profeſ- 
fonal-farmers; or rather the provincial 
practice of the diſtrict, county, or coun- 
try obſerved; nevertheleſs attending to 
improvements . and excellencies, by 
whomſoever practiſed. 

Nor is his plan confined merely to 
obſervation : he means to acquire by 
ſelf· practice a competent knowledge of 
the MANUAL OPERATIONS incident to 
the department of huſbandry which is 
the immediate object of his ſtudy; as 
alſo to collect ſuch IMPLEMENTS and 
UTENSILS as may appear peculiarly 
adapted to the purpoſes for which they 
are ſeverally intended; not ſketches nor 

models, 
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models, butthe inſtruments themfelves 
which he has ſeen in common uſe ; 
and of whoſe uſes he has acquired, by 
manual practice, an adequate er. 
ledge. 

In order to nin eiche every 
advantage which may forward his gene- 
ral deſign, his further intentions are to 
employ his leiſure in taking a com- 
plete Review or WRITTEN AGRI- 


CULTURE, from Fitz-Herbert, in 1534, 


to the preſent time (excepting the 
works of ſuch authors as may be living 
at the time of cloſing the review); 
and, after his judgment has been ma- 
tured by a ſurvey of provincial prac- 
tice to compreſs into as narrow a com-. 
paſs as may be, the uſeful information 
relative to Britiſh Agriculture, which 
has been already recorded; whether it 
appears in incidents and experiments 
ſufficiently authenticated, or in hints 
which may furniſh ſubjects for future 
experiment. 3 | 

Briefly, —his plan is, reciprocally to 
receive and to offer information ;—to 
. com- 
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communicate provincial practice to the 
Public at large; to collect and com- 
preſs the uſeful information which is at 
preſent widely ſcattered in almoſt num- 
berleſs volumes and to reduce theſe 
joint accumulations of agricultural 

knowledge to ſyſtematic ſcience : con- 
ſequently, to offer to the preſent and 

ſucceeding generations acomprehenſive 
SYSTEM OFENGLISHAGRICUL TURE, 
as it now ſtands; — and to raiſe it 
on a baſis ſo ample and ſcientific, as 
that future. acquiſitions may be added 
| fo it from time to tine. . 


ON 
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ON THE EIGHTH of the ſucceed. 
ing month the SOCIETY were pleaſed to 
pa the following Reſolutions : 


6 RexsoLvtD, 
„Tuna the collecting Aa benen 
«© knowledge of the Agriculture of 
«the kingdom, as propoſed by Mr, 
*« Marſhall, may be highly uſeful, 


% RESOLVED, 
© THAT as it is pn or We 
* Society to adopt the execution of 
plans of this kind, the Society cannot 
* engage in the undertaking, 


* RESOLVED, 
„THAT Mr. Marſhall have liberty to 
* conſult the Books of Agriculture in 
* the poſſeſſion of the Society, and to. 
e inſpect the ſeveral Machines and 5 
Models in their repoſitories.” | 


THESE 
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THESE RESOLUTIONS, though 
they afforded no real aſſiſtance, ſerved to 
eſtabliſh: the uſefulneſs of the plan. The 
means of carrying it into execution remain- 
ed now the only object of conſideration. 
An application to PARLIAM ENT was 
thought of, and ſtrongly recommended , 
but at a time when public economy had 
become a neceſſary and prevailing princi- 
ple, and when the immediate preſervation 
of the State called for every hour of parlia- 
mentary deliberation, it would have been 
highly improper to have attempted ta 
draw off the attention of Parliament td 
any other object, however uſeful, 

| But being thus embarked;it was thou ght 
adviſeable to proceed ſo far, at leaſt, as to 
make the Plan 4n:wn to thoſe whom it 
particularly concerns ;—and it was ac- 
cordingly communicated to ſeveralof the 
principal Nobility, and to ſome few Gen- 
tlemen of landed Property. Its reception; 
however, was not ſuchas I conſidered it to 
be entitled to; and in this ſpecimen there 
were ſufficient grounds t6 convince me of 
what might be expected from IxpIvr- 
DUALS. 


I there- 
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I therefore folded my Plan; — with, 
however, a degree of re/ufance ;--becauſe 
I was confident that, were it carried into 
execution, it would be productive of much 
public good ;- but without any ſhare of 
regret ;---becauſe I had fully diſcharged 
my duty tomy CounTRY, tomy profe n 


and to mſec 


In Auguſt 1780, I werit down into Nor- 
folk, as agent to Sir HarBorRD HarBoRD's 
eſtate ;---one of the firſt in that county. 

The management of Eftates, thou gha a 
fiſter-art to Agriculture, or the manage- 
ment of Farms, was in a manner new to 
me; and, though intimately connected 
with my Plan, had never ſtruck me, as 
being, what it really is, an inſeparable de- 
partment of RuR ar Economy. Eſtate- 
Agency, it is true, has always been tfeated 
of by writers as a diſtinct ſubject ; but it 
has generally been found proper toexplain, 
in the ſame book, the leading branches of 
Agriculture; for, beyond diſpute, the ma- 
nagement of an Eſtate cannot be con- 

ducted 
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ducted with propriety by any man unac- 
quainted with the management of a 
Farm. 2 

Norfolk is not more celebrated for its 
ſyſtem of huſbandry, than for a ſuperior 
knowledge in the management of landed 
Eſtates, which is there reduced to a regu- 
lar buſineſs. 

I was ſingularly fortunate in my ſitua- 
tion. I had not only an opportunity of 
ſeeing the effects of improper management 
committed by thoſe who had gone before 
me; but of profiting by my own experi- 
ence (thereby much extended) in endea- 
vouring to do away the evil effects. 

With reſpect to huſbandry, too, I had 
every advantage: I had an opportunity of 
employing my leiſure in actual practice, 
on a large ſcale : the Agency, of courſe, 
afforded me an extent of country to 
range over, and make my obſervations 
upon, at will : and, Iam happy in being 
able to add, a number of ſenſible men, 
ſome of them at the head of their profeſ- 
ſion,---were always ready to give me, 

without 
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v ahout reſerve, every information I 
aſked for. 

Thus,--in 4 manner totally unforeſeen 
I became poſſeſſed of an opportunity, 
not only of extending my plan to an im- 
portant gyrpoſe J had not thought of, but 
of executing the part I had propoſed, in à 
manner which the whole Landed Intereſt 
could not, without an Agency, have en- 
abled me to have done. 

I therefore embraced every opportu nity 
of regiſtering the uſeful ideas which oc- 
curred, - whether in huſbandry, or in- 
eſtate-agency ; but (I think proper to 
mention in this place) without any view; 
at that time, of carrying the whole of my 
plan into execution. At length; however, 
finding, that I could no longer conduct 
the eſtate, in a manner, which; to my 
own mind, appeared to be right; I loſt 
no time in finiſhing a Regiſter of the 
Rural Economy of the county; and, in 
November 1782, I left Norfolk. 

Having thought it neceſſary to ſay this 
much, in explanation of the following 

work, 
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work, it would be a want of gratitude 
not to add, that, how greatly ſoever Sir 
HARBORD HARBORD and myſelf might 
differ upon matters of Bu/ineſs, I flatter 
myſelf I ſhall always retain a proper ſenſe 
of the perſonal civilities I had the honor 
of receiving, during my reſidence at 
GUN TON. 

Before I cloſe this Addreſs, it may be 
proper to inform the Public, that it is my 
intention, at preſent, to finiſh the pro- 
poſed Plan, upon an enlarged bafis ; hav- 
Ing now extended it, not only to the 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDED ESTATES, 
but to PLANTING ; an art upon which, 
ſome time ago, I digeſted my ideas, and 
in which I have, ſince, had an opportunity 
of extending my practice : thus, purpo- 
ſing to reſtore to their natural union the 
THREE BRANCHES of RURAL EcoNOo- 
MICS. 


Landon, 1ſt Feb. 1787. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
10 THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


FROM a recent ſurvey of this County, 

made under the directions of the BoarD 
or AGRICULTURE, and executed by 
Mr. KENT, who has had the management 
of ſome valuable Eftates in it for many 
years, I expected to have been able to add 
ſome mtereſting information concerning the 
Rural Management of Norfolk, as well as 
to correct ſome of theerrors to which all hu- 
man productions are liable. My eupecta- 
tions, however, have failed. I have found 
nothing new relating to the Norfolk 
Management, either of Eftates or 
Farms; and, in the only inſtance in which 
A. Nur u mee 


Firſt 
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Firſt Edition of this Work, he has alto- 
gether miſunderſtood the paſſage. 


Under the head Me avow Land, Mr. 
KN r has ſaid, © Mr. MARSHALL recom- 
* mends watering, and ſays it would double 
« their value.” Now, in truth, I have 
faid no ſuch thing; nor any thing which 
conveys that idea. If the reader will turn 
to page 317 of the firſt volume of the pre- 
ſent, or of the firſt edition (the two being 
literally, verbally, and in page, the ſame), 
he will find that I have ſaid, and IT ftill ſay, 
without this advantage, great as it 
aui be in addition, I will venture to 
« aſſert, from an extraordinary attention to 
* thts ſubject,that the preſent rental value of 
« the Meadows of Eaſt Norfolk might be 
doubled.“ And I am now enabled to 
add, from a fimilar kind of attention paid to 
the watered meadows of the Weſtern Coun- 

. er, That, with this advantage, the rental © 
value of many of the mcadow lands of Nor- 
folk /I mean thoſe which by fituation can 
receive water of a calcareous quality } might 


be mcreaſed threefold. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe ꝛbho are fortunately in poſſeſſion 
of fur lands would da well to conſult 
Afr. BoswELL's excellent Treatiſe on the 
Watering of Lands in DORSETSHIRE 5 
as wel! as Mr. Davis's admirable Re- 
marks on the ſame ſubjef, in his valuable 
REPORT f the BOARD or AGRICUL= 
TURE of the Rural Management of 
VILTSHIRE, 


London, October, 17944 
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1. 
THE DISTRICT. 


HE Couvrv, conſidered as a ſubject of 
| Ruxar Econour, is aptly diviſible 
into EasT, WesT, and SouTH NoRFOLK. 
Taz $0uTHERN Hundreds partake of the 
Suffolk practice; and, though well cultivated, 
do not exhibit, in its purity, the Nokrol k 
SYSTEM OF HUSBANDRY. | 
Taz Ws TERN diviſion is either marſhy, 
low land, applied chiefly to the dairy, after 
the manner of Cambridgeſhire ; or open ſheep- 
0 and extenſive heaths, whoſe ſtock are 
Vor. I. 55 ; ſheep 


2 DISTRICT: 1. 
ſheep and rabbits; or newly incloſed country 
(chiefly of the laſt deſcription), in which no 
general plan. of management has yet taken 
place. | 
In East NorroLk, alone, we are to look 
for that regular and long-eſtabliſhed fyſtem of 
practice which has raiſed, deſervedly, the name 
of Norfolk huſbandmen; and which; in a 
principal part of his Diſtrict, remains unadul - 
terated to the preſent time *. 

Tur CLIMATURE of Eaſt Norfolk is cooler 
than that of other Diſtricts, in this Iſland, 
ſituated on the fame degree of latitude ; name- 
ly, fifty three degrees. The ſeaſons, here, are 
from a week to ten days later than they are in 

the neighbourhood of the metropolis. = 


* The largeſt fortunes have been made by farmers in 
Weſt Norfolk: not, however, by any ſuperior ſyſtem of 
management practiſed in that diviſion of the county; but 
through extenſive tracts of ſheep-walks, and other fre 
ground, held by individuals, having been inclo/ed, marled, 
Broten up; and ſubjected to the management of Eaſt Norfolk; 
where farms being comparatively ſmall, and having been 
incloſed, marled, and plowed, time immemorial, there 
was not room to make a MALLET,—a DuRs ATE, —or a 
Maxrix. Viewing the ſtate of huſbandry in Weſt 
ly, it is much beneath that of the 
ede. 
N Tur 
VE 
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Tur SURFACE or this Diſtrict, though the 
ſoil be dry, is an almoſt uniform flat; except 
a border toward the ſeacoaſt, which is broken, 
and, in many places, bold and pictureſque ; 
and, excepting the more ſouthern Hundreds, 
in which marſhes, fens, and lakes, provincially 
« BROADS,” ſome of them of conſiderable 
extent, abound, 

Tux x1vzss of Eaſt Norfolk are 10 6 and 
few in number; but its z1vuLETS are nume - 
rous ; —interſecting its flatted ſurface in a 
ſingular and happy manner, 

INLAND NAVIGATIONS, Norwithſtanding, 
| however, the ſmallneſs of the rivers, the nas 
tural flatneſs of the country renders them 
capable of being made navigable : the Lare 
furniſhes a RIVER NAVIGATION between Yar» 
mouth and Norwich ; as the Thyrn, called 
the NorthRiver, does from Yarmouth, through 
the Broads, to Dilham near North Walſham ; 
and out of this proceeds a CANAL NAVIGAs 
oN to Ayleſham. 
Tux goans, notwithſtanding King Charles 
was pleaſed to ſay the county of Norfolk 
was only fit to be cut out into roads for the reſt 
of his nn are unpardonably bad 
1 B 2 _— 
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narrow, ſhaded, and never mended : they are 
numerous, however, eſpecially the bridle 
roads; fo that a traveller, on horſeback, has | 
generally the choice of two or three ways, 
of nearly equal length, to the ſame place. 


Not a foot of turnpike road in the Diſtrict; 


excepting the road between Norwich and 
Yarmouth. | LY 
THE INCLOSURES are, in general, ſmall, 
and the hedges high and full of trees. This 
has a fingular effect in travelling through the 


country: the eye ſeems ever on the verge of 


a foreſt, which is, as it were by enchantment, 
continually changing into incloſures and hedge- 
rows. There is not, generally ſpeaking, a 
piece of woodland or a coppice in the whole 
Diſtrict; and even plantations are thinly and 
partially fcattered. A common or a heath 
(which not unfrequently occurs even in this 
part of Norfolk) is the only variety the face 
of the country affords. Some remnants of 
common fields ſtill remain; but, in general, 
they are not larger than well ſized incloſures. 
Upon the whole, Eaſt Norfolk at large may 
be faid to be A VERY OLD=INCLOSED coux- 
TRY, 3 
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TE Towns of Eaſt Norfolk are few: Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, and North Walſbam, are its 
principal MARKETS. , But the ſmaller po rs 
of Blakeney, Cromer, and Munſley, are bene- 
ficial in aſſiſting to draw off the produce of | 
the Diſtrict; eſpecially that of the northern 
Hundreds. 

For a particular deſcription of 5 F leg 
Hundred, ſee Min. 106. ' 

Of the eaſtern coaſt, ſee Min 112. 

Of Blowfield Hundred and the "Tu 
a ſee Mix. I 18, 210 
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_ FORMERLY, in this Diſtrict, were many 
ſmall Owners Veomen — provincially called 
c Stateſmen, who cultivated their own eſtates, 

here were jnſtances of entire pariſhes 
being aceupied by this reſpectable claſs of 
men. But, among other evil effects of that 
inordinate paſſion for farming which pre- 
vailed ſome years ago, the decline of the 
independency of this country is a ſtriking 
one, = 

The yeomanry, heretofore independant and 
reſpected, ſeeing men, whom they had lately 
held as their inferiors, raiſed, by an exceſ- 
five profit which had recently been made by 
farming, to a degree of affluence ſuperior to 
their own, and living in a ſtyle of extrava- 
gance their anceſtors had been ſtrangers to, 
became diſſatisfied with the homelineſs of 
their ſituation in life, and either launched out 

inta 
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into extravagances ill ſuited to their income, 
or voluntarily ſold their comparatively ſmall 
patrimonies, in order that they might, agree- 
ably with the faſhion or frenzy, of the day, 
become great farmers. 

By this means many of thoſe comfortable 
places which were thickly ſcattered over Eaſt 
Norfolk, have fallen into the hands of men of 
fortune; and are now become unived with 
their large eſtates.  _ 

There are, nevertheleſs, 1 tha ſmall 
owners ſtill remaining; but very few of the 
poſſeſſions, even of thoſe, are FaezHoLD; the 
COPYHOLD tenure being prevalent throughout 
the Diſtrict ; which contains fome very ex- 
tenſive, and, even to this day, lucrative, 
MANORS, | 


84 FARMS, 
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FARMS. 


1 * 


1 THE F ARMS of Eaſt Norfolk are princi- 
pally incigſed; there being, as has been al- 


ready. obſerved, few common fields at preſent 


in this Diſtrict; and theſe few are in general 
very ſmall ;- ten, twenty, or thirty acres; - cut 
into patches and ſhteds of two or three acres, 
down to half an acre, wa A a e 
each *. 

But another ſpecies of intermixture, much 
more diſagreeable to the occupier, is here fin- 


gularly prevalent. It is very common for an 


incloſure, lying, perhaps, in the centre of an 
otherwiſe entire farm, to be cut in two by a 
ſlip of glebe or other land lying in it; and till 


more common for ſmall incloſures to be ſimi- 
larly ſituated. 


* The AION parts of the Diſtrict are more particu- 


larly ſpoken of: towards the north coaſt, ſome pretty 
extenſive common fields ſtill remain open; and ſome few 


. in the ſouthern Hundreds. 


Theſe 


> 


_ Theſe inconveniences have, no doubt, ariſen 


from common fields having been incloſed by 
piecemeal, without the general conſent of the 
proprietors. They are, however, inconve- N 
niencies which are every year decreaſing: many 
beneficial exchanges of intermixed lands have 
| lately- taken place, and many more equally 
advantageous remain yet to be mage on M 18. | 


. 


4. on this ſubject). hy „ 
But ee ee theſe intermixtures and 
irregularities are ſtill too prevalent, and not- 
withſtanding ſcattered, and © one-ſided” farms 
are ſingularly abundant, there are many com- 
pact ring-fence farms to be met with in the 


a Diſtrict. 


THe $1ZES OF FARMS, at preſent, are of the 
middle caſt; few under fifty pounds, and fewer 
above three hundred pounds a year. For- 
merly they were much ſmaller ; but the nume- 
rous little places of the yeomanry having fallen 
into the hands of men of fortune, and being 
now incorporated with their extended eſtates, 
are laid out into farms of ſuch ſizes, as beſt 


ſuit the intereſt, or the conveniency, of the 


preſent e 


Tur 
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Tu CHARACTERISTIC OF FARMS, in this 
Diſtrict, is, invariably, Ax ABLE UPLAND ;j— 
with, generally, a ſmall proportion of moory 
graſsland, called AD.. Many, however, 
of the ſmaller farms, and ſome of thoſe of 
conſiderable ſize, have no graſsland whatever 
belonging to them. In this caſe MARSsHESs, or 
GRAZING GROUNDS, at, perhaps, twenty or 
thirty miles diſtance, are frequently wed by 
the occupiers of theſe farms. 

But, viewing the Diſtrict at large, the graſs- 
bean ſo ſmall a proportion to the arable, 
that its diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is that of an 


ARABLE a | 


* 
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A SINGULAR R uniformity of ſoil ni 


throughout this country: there is not, per- 
haps, an acre in it, which does not come under 


the idea of a SANDY LOAM. | 

Irs quality, however, varies widely, b boch ag 
to texture and productiveneſs. The northern 
part of the Piſtrict abounds with barren heaths 
and unfertile incloſures; while the ſouthern 
Hundreds are principally covered with a 
richer, deeper, highly productive ſoil, | 

The foil, in general, however, may be 
termed ſhallow : perhaps ſix, perhaps five, 
inches may be taken as the medium depth. 

Immediately under the cultivated ſoil, a hard 
cruſt— provincially the pan”—occurs uni- 
yerſally ; and, under this, ſubſtrata of various 
qualities: an unfathomable ocean of ſand may 


be conſidered as the prevailing ſubſtratum, 


In ſome places a hungry gravel, but more fre- 
quently an abſorbent brickearth, is the im- 
mediate 


8 


* : 
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mediate suBSO0IIL. Marl ſometimes riſes to 
near the ſurface, but ſeldom ſo high as the pan. 

This ſeems to be univerſally conſidered as a 
diſtin& ſomething, poiſonous in its nature, and 
partaking neither of the ſoit nor the ſubſoil. 


It is not my intention to ridicule this received 


opinion; it may be well founded; ;but; to me, 


the pan appears to be a production not of 


nature, but of art; or, to ſpeak more accu- 
rately, a conſequence of the Norfolk culture 
carried on, time immemorial, with the Nor- 
folk plow;—whoſe broad flat ſhare being held 
invariably in a horizontal poſition, and (unleſs 
in fallowing) invariably at the ſame depth, the. 
ſurface of the ſubſoil becomes formed, by the 
action of the ſhare, the preſſure and ſliding of 
the heel of the plow, and the trampling of the 
horſe, into a firm even floor, Upon which the. 
ſoil is turned, and re-turned, in the ſame man- 
ner it would be, if ſpread on a floor of e 
or other material. | 

But be this as it may, and lor the * 
be a natural or a factitious production, — it is a 
fact well eſtabliſhed, that breaking it up by 
plowing below the accuſtomed depth, is very 
injurious to ſucceeding crops. | 
| | Two 
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Iwo reaſons may be offered in explanation 
of this effect; the pan, year after year, and, 
perhaps, century after century, has been a 
receptacle of the ſeeds of weeds ; which, by 
being trodden or otherwiſe preſſed into it, 
have remained there, locked up from the ſun 
and air, and thereby deprived of the power 
of vegetation. But no ſooner are theſe ſeeds 
releaſed from their confinement by being 
brought to the ſurface. with the plow, than 
they vegetate in myriads, to the annoyance 
of the crop. 

The other reaſon is this :—the firm cloſe 
contexture of the pan renders it in a degree 
watertight ; 1t 1s, at leaſt, a check to the 
rain-water, which ſinks through the ſoil; pro- 
longing its ſtay in the ſphere of vegetation. 
But the pan being broken, the filter is no 
more; and the rain, which is not imme- 
diately retained by the ſoil, eſcapes irretriev- 
ably into an inſatiable bed of ſand,—or ſome 


other abſorbent ſubſoil. "= 
For, if we except a few quickſands, which 


occur on the margins of meadows, and the 


| peat bogs which occupy their areas, there is not, 
in the Diſtrict, an acre of retentive $uBs01L. 


The 
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The Norfolk ſoil, however, is not without 

its partial evik :“ ſcalds” are as perni- 
cious in Norfolk, as quickſands and ſpringy 
patches are in cold- ſoiled countries; and, 
what is worſe, they are, perhaps, incurable; 
while a partial retentivencſs may be eaſily 
removed. 

Theſe scaLDs are probably occafioned by 
Aa parti abſorbency ; namely, by a more ab- 
ſorbent ſubſoil being interſperſed in patches 
among one which is % abſorbent ; and, ge- 
nerally, perhaps, by © heads” or prominent 
parts of the univerſal ſubſtructure ſand, riſing 
up through a ſtratum of brickearth ; in the 
manner that © heads of mar!” fhoot up to- 
wards the ſurface :* as will be deſcribed in the 
next ſection. 

For inſtances of the abſorbency of the 
Norfolk ſubſoil, ſee Mix. 59. 

For obſervations on the ditchmould of 
Norfolk, ſee Min. 77. ö 
For obſervations on the ſoils of a Fleg 
Hundreds, ſee Mix. 106. n 

For general obſervations on the friability 
of the Norfolk ſoils, ſec Mix. 106, 


/ For 
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For obſervations on the ſoil of the eaſtern 
coaſt, ſee Min. 112. 

For obſervations on the ſoil of Blowfield 
Hundred, ſee Min. 118. 

For inſtance of ſcalds being injured by 
wet weather, ſee Min. 121. 
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UNDER this head I purpoſe to enumerate 
the different /pecies of manure ; and de- 
{cribe, ſo far as the obſervations I have been 
able to make will enable me, their reſpective 
uatures. 

The principal ſpecies made uſe of i in hon: 
Diſtrict are. 


Marl, Dung, 

Clay, Compoſt, 

Mould, Teathe of cattle, 

Lime, Sheepfold, 

Aſhes, | Soot, Rapecake, 
| Maltduſt, &c. 


The 
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Et We T he. grand. foſſil manure of Norfolk is 
 MARL ; through whoſe : fertilizing quality, 


name it is univerſally known. 


Juiiciouſly applied, lands, which ſeem by 


nature to have been intended as a ſcanty 


maintenance for ſheep and rabbits, are ren- 
dered capable of fattening bullocks of the 
largeſt ſize, and of inn them in the 
higheſt manner. 

There are, in this Pittrict, v ſpecies of | 
mar], very diſtinct in their generalappearances; 


though their quality of fertilizing be ſimilar, 


The central and northern parts of the 


Diſtrict abound, univerſally, with a whitiſh- 


coloured cHaLk MARI; While the Fleg Hun- 
dreds, and the eaſtern coaſt, are equally fortu- 


nate in a grey: coloured CLAY MARL. - 
The firſt has, in all probability, been in 


uſe as a manure many centuries : there are 


oaks of conſiderable ſize now going to decay 


in pits which have obviouſſy been heretofore 


in uſe, and which, . ſtill remain in 
ule, as marlpits. Es 

The uſe of clay Ss as a manure, 9 5 | 
to be a much later diſcovery ; even yet, there 
are farmers who are blind to its good effect; 
becauſe it is not marl, but clay ;” by which 


The 
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The name, however, would be a thing of 
no import, were it not indiſeriminately ap- 
plied to unctuous earths in general, whether 
they contain, or not, any portion of calca- 
reous matter. Nothing is < marl” which is 
not white ; for, notwithſtanding the county 
has been ſo long and ſo largely indebted to its 
fertilizing quality, her huſbandmen, even in 
this enlightened age, remain totally ignorant 
of its diſtinguiſhing properties: through 
which want of information much labour and 
expence is frequently thrown away. 

One man ſeeing the good effect of the Fleg 
clay, for inſtance, concludes that all clays are 
fertile; and, finding a bed of ſtrong brick 
earth upon his farm, falls to work, at a great 
expence, to © claying: —-hile another ob- 
ſerving this man's miſcarriage, concludes that 
all clays are unprofitable; and, in conſe- 
quence, is at an expence, equally ill applied, 
of fetching © mar!” from a great diſtance ; 
while he has, perhaps, in his own farm, if 
judiciouſly ſought after, an earth of a quality 
equally fertilizing: with that he is throwing 
away his time and his money in fetching. 


Vor. I. 8 1 
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This is a ſtrong evidence of the utility of 
chemical knowledge, in the inveſtigation of 
foſſil manures. N , 

Before I left the county, I collected a va- 
riety of ſpecimens of marls, clays, and ſoils 
of different parts of it. Theſe, with a ftill 
greater variety which I have collected in 
other parts of the kingdom, I hope to find 
leiſure, at ſome future time, to analyze; and, 
from the reſults, endeavour to draw ſome ge- 
neral inferences. 

At preſent I ſhall confine myſelf to 
1. The ch'lk marl of Thorp-market, in 
the Hundred of North Erpingham ; 

2. The clay marl of Hemſby, in the 
Hundred of Eaſt Fleg; 
3. The ſoft chalk of Thorp-next-Nor- 
wich ; commonly called Norwich marl ; and 


to | 
4. The hard chalk of Swaffham, 


I. Craik Mar of Thokxr-MARR RET. 


The natural ſituation of the white marls of 
this Diſtrict is ſingular : they do not lie in 
ſtrata, as foſſils in general do nor in a con- 
tinuation of rock, like chalk and limeſtone ; 

but 
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but in diſtinct maſſes, of different figures 
and magnitudes, riſing with irregular heads 
toward the ſurface, and ſinking to, perhaps, 
ten, perhaps twenty feet deep, and ſome- 
times to a depth unfathomed. If the abyſs 
of ſand, in which they lie buried, could be 
rendered tranſparent, theſe clauds of marl 
would, I apprehend, be ſeen ſcattered under 
the ſurface of this country, in reſemblance 
of the clouds of vapour, which we fre- 
quently, in ſummer, ſee ſuſpended in the at- 
moſphere, 

The general appearance of theſe marls differs 
not only in different beds or * jams;” but 
the ſame jam generally affords marl of diffe- 
rent appearances and qualities: the upper part 
is uſually fouler and more friable, while the 
lower parts of the jam are of a purer, firmer, 
more chalk-like nature; and are uſually inter- 
ſperſed with „ chalkſtones;“ namely, 
lumps of chalk, firm enough to be uſed in 
writing; and with fints, ſimilar to thoſe uſu- 
ally found in chalkpits of other diſtricts. 

The ſpecimen before me was taken from 
the middle of a tenfoot jam. The general 
appearance is that of a dirty,. rough, friable 
[6 2 n 5 
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chalk ; its colour being ſomewhat darker, and 
its contexture ſomewhat ſofter, and more 
brittle, than the common writing chalks of 
Surrey and Kent. 
In the open air, it breaks readily, and in- 
corporates freely with the ſoil. 
In water, it falls in a manner inſtanta- 
neouſly * ; but i elves not, in any propor- 
tion, in this element F. 
In the fire, it loſes more than one third of 
its weight 2, and burns to lime F. 
A piece of this marl plunged into water fell with 
a ſmart crackling noiſe in a few ſeconds ; but a ſmall 
piece of chalk contained in it, received no change from 
the water. Hence we have a ſimple differential * of 
theſe two foſſils. 
+ One hundred grain pulverized, dried, weighed, 
placed in a filter, flooded repeatedly with cold and 
warm water, dried, weighed—received not the ſmalleſt 
h perceptible diminution of weight, 
t A piece, weighing fifty grains, retained i in a ſtrong 
fire three hours, loſt eighteen grains and a half; 
weighing, when cool, thittyone grains and a half. 
The pit from whence the ſpecimen made uſe of 
in this analyſis was taken, being worked as a lime-quarry, 
I had repeated opportunities of obſerving the effe& of 
the lime, both as a manure and as a building-material. 
Its ftrength and operation, in both caſes, are, as far as 
common obſervation can judge, fimilar to * of the 
chalk limes of Surrey and Kent. 
1x 
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In the acid of ſea ſalt, the principal part of 
it is diſſolved, and taken up by the acid; leav- 
ing a ſmall proportion, of groſs earthy matter, 
undiſſolved. Of one hundred grains of this 
marl, - pulverized, dried, weighed, mixed with 
water, and ſaturated with this acid, —eighty- 
five grains paſs through the filter; leaving a 
reſidue of fifteen grains: two thirds of which 
is palpable, conſiſting chiefly of ſand and 
flint; one third a fine impalpable claylike 
matter; mixing freely with water; — ſome 
part of it ſubſiding with reluctance. 

A . ſelution of ſalt of tartar, added to the 
filtered liquor, precipitates the hie of the 
diſſolved matter; in a ſnow-white powder : 
which being retained two hours and a half in 
a ſtrong fire, loſes five twelfths of its weight *, 
and is concreted into a porous, friable, 4% 
coloured maſs of quicklime ; which being 
re- ſuſpended in acid, and again precipitated, 
regains the weight loſt in the fire, and regains 


its /nowy whiteneſs. 


5. 


Thirty grains of the powder perfectly dried, loſt 
ſomewhat more than twelve grains and a half; the 
lime, when taken out of the crucible, weighing ſome- 
what leſs than ſeventeen grains and a half, | 
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Therefore, it is highly probable, that the 
ſoluble matter of this marl is a pure, or near- 
ly a pure, calcarecus earth &. | 

We may therefore venture to ſet = as 
the component parts of one hundred grains 
of this marl, which may be taken as a fair 
ſpecimen of the white marls of this Diſtrict, 
85 grains of chalk, 

10 grains of ſand, 

5 grains of clay. 


100 grains. 
2. The Cray MARL of Hemssy. 


In its natural flate, it is ſituated in exten- 
five beds or jams of conſiderable depth (ſee 
Mix. 106). Its colour, when dry, ſomewhat 
lighter than that of fullersearth, ſlightly tinged 
with ſpecks of a yellowiſh brown colour : its 
contexture that of a gritty fullersearth, inter- 
ſperſed with granules of white chalk. 

* 'The lime has a perceptible, but very faint ye/lowwzþ 
tint By the addition of a tincture of galls the ulti- 
mate filtered liquor becomes turbid : a white mucilage 
ſubſides; leaving a tranſparent green liquor. A tincturę 
of galls added to the lime water, before the addition of 
the acid, as a ſomewhat ſimilar effect. But, previous 
to the cal cination, tincture of ga!ls produces no change 
whatever upon this mar!, either in a diluted or a diſ- 
ſolved ſtate. 

In 
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In the open air, it breaks into ſmall ſquares ; 
and mixes freely with the ſoil. 

In water, it falls readily ; but diſſolves not. 

In the fire, it burns to brick “. FE 

In the acid of ſea ſalt part of itis difſolved ; 
but the major part is indiſſoluble. Of one 
hundred grains, fortythree grains, only, paſs 
through the filter; leaving a reſiduum of 
fiftyſeven grains; fifty grains of which is an 
impalpable claylike matter; the remaining 
ſeven grains palpable; chiefly ſand; but mixed 
with ſome beautifully coloured granules and 
fragments. | a 

A ſolution of ſalt of tartar precipitates the 
whole of the diſſoluble matter; which falls 
of a pure white ; but dries to a ſomewhat yel- 
lowiſh powder; which in burning loſes exactly 
five twelfths of its weight; and concretes into 
a mals of /ulphurcoloured lime: which being 


A piece weighing fifty-two grains was kept in a 
ſtrong fire more than two hours. Its colour was changed 
to a faint red, or fleſhcolour ; its contexture to that of a 
hard-burnt brick, unchangeable in water; its weight 
forty grains. Being pulverized and faturated with the 
acid, the filtered liquor afforded, by an addition of the 
| alkali, a greycoloured mucilage, which fell reluctantly, 
and dried to a pale cinnamoncoloured ſubſtance, 
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again diſſolved and again precipitated, regains 
the principal part of its original weight, and 
loſes its yellow ſhade ; the precipitated matter 
drying to a Ronecoloured powder. 
From theſe circumſtances it appears, that 
the component parts of an hundred grains 
of the clay of Hemſby, which may be conſi- 
dered as a ſpecimen of the calcareous. clays 
of the eaſtern coaſt of Norfolk, are 
50 8 grains of clay, probably containing 
ſome ſmall proportion of iron; 
43 grains of a ſomewhat impure chalk ; 
7 grains of ſand; with an inconſiderable 
- admixture of coloured granules and 


fragments, 
100 grains. 


3. SorrCgark of Thokr-xEXT-Nokwron. 

In its natural ſtate, —it 1s ſituated in an ex- 
tenſive bed, or rock; forming a bank of the 
river Lare. Its colour a yellowiſh white, or 
pale ſtrawcolour: its contexture that of a 
ſoft, light, ſmooth chalk, ſufficiently firm, 
when perfectly dry, to mark with “. 


It is obſerwble, that the ſpecimen under analyſts. 

has been takea from the quarry, and kept 1 in a dry ſitua- 
tion, more than four yours: 

In 
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In the open air .. 

In water, it e Falls +, nor r diſſolves. 

In the Fre, it burns to lime, loſing one 
third of its weight in the fire. 

In the acid of ſea ſalt, almoſt the whole of 
it is diſſolved. Of one hundred grains, ninety- 
eight paſs through the filter ; leaving only 
two grains of reſidue. Principally a dark 
brown ruſt-like matter; fine enough to lodge 
itſelf in the pores of the paper, leaving only 
a few particles of ſand pon the filter. 

A ſolution of the fait of tartar precipitates 
the diſſolyed matter in a white mucilage, which 
dries to a yellowiſh white powder; which, being 
retained three hours in a ftrong fire, loſes 
a portion of its weight, and is converted into 
a friable maſs of yellowiſh white quicklime ; 
which being re-diflolved and re-precipitated, 


* Having qmitted ta make an intentional obſervation 
on this circumſtance, I cannot ſpeak to it poſitively 
but, from the ſmall quantity uſually ſet on, and the 
ſhort time it laſts, as well a> from g-zeral obſervation, 
I believe, that it mixes readily with the ſoil. 

+ A piece, the ſize of a hazel nut, lay ſeveral haurs 
in water without undergoing the leaſt change. 
regains 


1 
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regains its weight, and falls in a ſnow-white 
mucilage, which dries to anearly white powder. 

Therefore, one hundred n of this chalk 
contains, 

Ninetyeight grains of a matter difoluble 
in the acid of ſea ſalt, and is probably a ns | 
or nearly a pure, chalk ; and, 

Two grains of indiſſoluble matter, whoſe 
properties I have not, yet, tufficiently aſcer- 
tained, 

This chalk contains the preateſ proportion | 
of diſſoluble matter, — or, in other words, is 
the pureſt calcareous earth, I have yet ana- 
lyzed, The chalk of Betchworth Hill (a 
continuation of Box Hill, near Dorking in 


Surrey), celebrated as a manure (for which 


purpoſe it 1s fetched, twelve or fourteen miles, 
by the farmers of Suſſex), affords a reſiduum of 
more than one tenth of its weight : whereas 
the chalk of Thorp-next-Norwich affords 
only one fiftieth, 


4. The HARD CHALE of Swarrnamn. 


In its natural ſtate, it is ſituated in an ex- 
tended rock, riſing to near the ſurface, and 
worked ten or twelve feet deep, as a lime- 


quarry. 


. 8. 


quarry. Its colour nearly white: its conterture 


* o Kl.. 


that of a hard Kentiſh chalk ; but mellows, I 
find, by keeping in a dry fituation. When 
taken from the quarry (in 1782), it was too 


hard to mark freely; now (1786), it is ſuſfi- 


ciently ſoft for the purpoſe of writing. 

In water, it remains perfectly concrete. 

In the acid of ſea ſalt, it, in a manner 
wholly, diſſolves; the ſolution being almoſt 
limpid : but, in filtering, a foil of a dark 
brown colour, and a few (perhaps twenty) 
particles of ſand are left in the filter, 

- A ſelution of ſalt of tartar precipitates the 
diſſolved particles, in a ſrow-white powder. 

Therefore, this chalk is, in its natural ſtate, 
NEARLY A PURE CALCAREOUS EARTH. 


II. Movrip.—Beſides what come under the 
idea of marls and clays, a variety of other earths 
are induſtriouſly ſought after by the Norfolk 
huſbandmen ; for the purpoſe of bottoming 
their farmyards and dunghills; with a view 
to catch the drainage of the dung. The dung 
and the mould are afterwards turned up and 
mixed together; by which means the mould 
becomes ſaturated with vegetable juices com- 
municated to it by the dung: and it is a com- 

mon 
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mon obſervation, that the mould thus prepared 
er lies longer in the ground —is a more per- 
manent manure, than the dung itſelf. 

This is not improbable; for crude unmixed 
dung, buried in lumps, and diſſolved in the 
foil by heavy rains, is liable, no doubt, to be 
carried away, in part, below the vegetative 
ſtratum ; eſpecially of a light ſoil: therefore, 
to arreſt and fix it, before it be carried upon 
the land, ſeems to be, in the management of 
ſuch a ſoil at leaſt, highly judicious, 

This piece of good management is talked 
about in moſt countries, and practiſed perhaps 
by ſome few individuals; but in Norfolk, 2 
ght land country, it is the uniyerſal practice *. 

The principal ſource of this mould pro- 
vincially * manner“ is the ſhovellings of 
ditches; which, in this country, are found to 
contain in themſelves a ſingularly fertilizing 
property. This rich mould is not compoſed 
of the ſediment of the waſhings of the adjoin- 

ing incloſures; many of the ditches, perhaps, 
* I mean, to battom dungheaps with a ſtratum of 
mould. It ls not equally univerſal to turn over and mix 
the dung and mould together; but this is frequently done 
by good huſbandmen. It is not, however, in every caſe, 
eligible. A dungheap, formed in the ſpring, for turneps, 


would, in a dry ſeaſon, be injured by ſuch treatment. 
never 
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never having, from the time of making to the 
time of ſcouring, admitted a current of water; 
but conſiſts altogether of dead weeds, leaves of 
the hedge, and the mouldering of the bank 
and the ſides of the ditch. 
The effect of the air of Norfolk upon the 
Norfolk ſoil expoſed in this manner is extraor- 
dinary: the moſt barren ruſty ſubſtratum ex- 
poſed for a few years in the face of a ditchbank, 4 
is changed into a rich black mould, of a ferti- 
lizing quality. This change, in a greater or leſs 
degree, takes place in every country ; but I 
have not obſerved it, any where, ſo obvious as 
it is in this Diſtrift. Perhaps, the ſea air, 
acting upon a looſe porous ſoil, may aſſiſt in 
producing this change. Be this as it may, it is 
an intereſting ct; by which, perhaps, Norfolk 
huſbandmen, at leaſt, might profit (ſee Mix. 
77. on this ſubject). 
Another ſource of © manner” is «/eleſs turf. 
The backs of ditchbanks—the borders of 
fences in general the ſides of lanes, and the 
nooks of yards, &c. 8c. which, in other places, 
are ſuffered to remain, from generation ro ge- 
neration, the nurſery of weeds, are, by the Nor- 
folk farmers, turned up into ridges, to rot the 
roots, &c. of tlie graſs and weeds, and to re- 
cave 
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ceive the melioration of the air; which done, it 
is carted, in due ſeaſon, to the paryard, or 
dungheap, + : 
Another ſpecimen of manure much coveted 
here is © merg1in”—that is, the rubbiſh of old 
buildings.—Seaſtone walls afford a great quan- 
tity of this valuable article ; which, from its 
immediate effect, and its duration, taken joint- 
ly, is conſidered, by ſome, as being ſuperior to 
marl, mould, or even dung itſelf; eſpecially 
upon ſcalds, and hot burning ſoils. It is ſome- 
times mixed with dung; but more commonly 
ſet on alone. 


III. Lime is in good repute, though not in 

general uſe, as a manure ; huſbandmen in Nor- 
folk being, like huſbandmen in other places, of 
different opinions reſpecting the value of lime. 
This difference in opinion will ever remain, 
while general concluſions are drawn from par- 
ticular incidents. The effect of lime upon 
different ſoils is as various as the foils them- 
ſelves; and nothing but experiment can deter- 
mine whether it will, or will not, be beneficial 
to a given ſoil, 5 

It is uſed by many judicious farmers, even 
after marl, with ſucceſs. Upon hot burning 

| ſoils 
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ſoils it is generally found of the greateſt effica- 
cy; and is perhaps the moſt effectual cure of 
cc ſcalds which has yet been diſcovered : from 
theſe and other circumſtances, hme 1s here 
conſidered as a cold manure. 


IV. AsHzs.—Theſe are not in eſtimation as 
a manure in this country: even thoſe of the 
hearth are in a degree neglected. 

The meadows and fens abound with peat- 
bogs, which in ſome places would be conſi- 
dered as ineſtimable ſources of manure. The 
peat of the meadows would no doubt afford an 
ample ſupply of aſhes ; but thole of the fens, 
being wholly compoſed of the roots, &c. of 
' aquatics, burn down to an inconſiderable quan- 
tity of aſhes, of a white colour, and of a volatile 
nature, like thoſe of paper. Even the ſmall 
quantity they afford 1s not conſidered, by men 
who ſtand high in their profeſſion, as a valua- 
ble manure. | 

Sodburning is not, I believe, practiſed in 
any degree: I never, at leaſt, met with an in- 
ſtance of it ; nor, indeed, with any inſtance in 
which aſhes were intentionally produced ſolely | 
as a manure; except one, in which anthills 
were burnt for this purpoſe (ſee Min. 6). 

V. Dunc. 


4 
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V. Dunc.—The quality of dung is here 
attended to with greater preciſion than in moſt 
other Diſtricts. | 
Town muck” ſtands firſt, Norwich af- 
fords a ſupply to the country round it ; while 
Yarmouth produces, for its neighbourhood, a 
muck of a ſingular quality. 

Yarmouth is in a manner ſurrounded by 
marſhes and the ſea ; ſtraw, of courſe, becomes 
there a dear article. This, and the vicinity of 
the ſeaſhore, has eſtabliſhed a practice, which 

I believe has been in uſe time immemorial, of 
littering ſtables with ſea ſand inſtead of ſtraw, 
As the bed becomes ſoiled or wet, freſh ſand is 
ſcattered on, until the whole is in a degree ſatu- 
rated with dung and urine: the ſtall is then 
cleared and a freſh bed of ſand laid in. By 
this means muck of a quality fingularly excel- 
lent is produced: it is fetched by the farmers 
of the Fleg Hundreds to a very great diſtance. 
The * muck” of the © paryard,” too, is 


eſteemed of various qualities. That of the ſta- 


ble, made from horſes fed on hay and corn, is 
reckoned the beſt; that from fattmg cattle the 
next; while that of lean cattle, and of cows in 


particular, is conſidered as of a very inferior 


quality; 
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quality ; even though turneps make a part of 
their food. The dung of ſuch cattle, kept on 
| ſtraw, alone, is eſteemed of little or no value. 
And, what may appear extraordinary to many, 
the muck from the ſtraw which is trodden, 
only, is by ſome thought to be better than that 
from the ſtraw which is eaten by ous ſtoe k. 


Vl. ComposrT,—This may be ſaid to be the 
common manure of the Diſtrict; for there is 
very little dung ſet on without being firſt mixed, 
in the yard, or in the field, with mould, mar], 
or other * manner,” See MovuLD. 
Sometimes a conſiderable proportion of 
te manner” is added to the dung: I have known 
a compoſt of one part marl, one part mould, 
and the third part dung, uſed in common, by a 
very induſtrious judicious farmer, with ſucceſs. 
It ſeems to-be a fact, well eſtabliſhed, that 
although mar], alone, will not anſwer on land 
which has been recently marled ; yet, mixed 
with dung, it produces a beneficial effect. 


VII. TzarRR.— This is a provincial term, 

conveying a compound idea, for which we have 

no Engliſh word. When we make uſe of the 
You, I. LE” term 
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term fold, as applied to the fertilizing effect of 
ſheep pent upon land, we do not mean to con- 
vey, an idea merely of the fœces they leave be- 
hind them, in this caſe, bur alſo of the urine, the 
trampling, and perhaps of the perſpiration; and 
the warmth, communicated to the ſoil by the 
practice of folding. Teathe in like manner is 
applied to the fertilizing effect of cattle, upon 
the larid upon which they are foddered with 
turneps or other food; whether that ferti- 
lizing effect be produced by their dung—their 
urine—their treading—or by their breath— 
their perſpiration—and the warmth of their 
bodies. | i 
This term is applied likewiſe to ſheep and 
other ſtock: nor is it confined to ſtock ſhut up 
-within narrow limits, but is extended to paſtur- 
ing ſtock ; implying, collectively, the returns 
which they make to the lands they depaſture. 
The teathe of cattle is, like their dung, 
eſtimated according; to the quality of the food, 
and the quality of the cattle which conſume it. 
The teathe of fat heavy bullocks, at head-keep, 
is eſteemed very beneficial to the lands'of Nor- 
folk; while that of cows and lean ſtock is, the 
« jamming” apart, conſidered of little value. 
| : VIII. 
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VIII. SuzzpFoLD.—There are few ſheep 
kept in this Diſtri&t; and the fold is not in uſe; 
except by a very few principal farmers; and by 
ſome gentlemen who keep large tracts in hand. 
The value of ſheepfold is well underſtood ; 
but the main object of the Eaſt Norfolk huſ- 
bandry is bullocks ; and the farmers, by their 
practice, ſeem well aware that ſheep among 


cattle are unprofitable ſtock, 


IX. Soor is in good repute ; and, near the 
towns, is in uſe. RAaPECAKE is alſo in good 
eſteem, in ſome parts of the Diſtrict; as are 


 Mar.Tcoomss, in places where they can be 


had at a reaſonable price. 

For the application, and the 0 of ap- 
plying theſe various manures, ſee the article 
ManuRE PROCESS. | 

For the method of raiſing farm-yard manure, 
ſee FakM-YarD MANAGEMENT. 

For an inſtance of burning ant-bills for ma- 
nure, ſee Min. 6. 

For an inſtance of utility of the ſocvelling of 
a ſheepfeld to graſsland, fee Min. 10. 

For an inſtance of the ule of n. to 


barley, ſee Min. II. 
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For experiments on different Manures for 
wheat, fee Min. 18. | 

For a calculation on the value of foeepfeld, 
ſee Mix. 18. 

For experiments and obſervations on the 
action of lime, ſee Mix. 29. 

For reflections on bullock teathe, upon the 
fair-ſtead of St. Faith's, ſee Mix. 31. 

For a deſcription of the Fleg clay, lee 
Mix. 106. | 
For obſervations on the effect of calcareous 
earths on ſtiff land, ſee Min. 106. 

For a deſcription of the mari and clay £4 the 
coaſt, ſee Mix. 112. 


FARMERS. 
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I DO NOT mean to hold out the farmers 
of Norfolk as a ſeparate order of men: farmers, 
in every country, have, in their dreſs, their 
manner, their converſation, and their acquire- 
ments, a ſtriking reſemblance: nevertheleſs, 
in every country, I find ſome diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic, 

The farmers of N acti are wong marked 
by a liberality of thinking, and, in conſe- 
quence, by an openneſs in their manner and 
converſation. This may be accounted for: 
many of them have been, and ſome of them 
ſtill are, rich: this has led them to mix, in a 
greater or leſs degree, with what is called the 
World; of which their leaſes render them in- 
dependant, A tenant-at-will, be his riches 
what they may, is a ſubaltern in ſociety; in 
which he dares not to mix, leſt his landlord, or 
his landlord's aſſociates, ſhould be pleaſed to 


take offence, 
. 
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do not mean complaiſance or politen -/ of the ſuperior claſy 
of Norfolk farmers, I will relate the circumſtances of de- 


| houſekeeper waited in an adjoining room, and a maid- 


not at hand. The ſervant went out of the room as if to 


Thus the clergy, and thoſe men of ſmall 
income who fall under the denomination of 
country ſquires, are in moſt places looked up 
to by farmers ; while in Norfolk they are con- 
ſidered, by the principal farmers at leaſt, as 
belonging to the fame order of ſociety *. 

The 


os Aba an n inſtance of the complacency and good bre:ding (I 


portment which occurred to myſelf, at a farm-houſe, 1 
which I ſlept accidentally, _ 

Our hoſt having given ſtrict orders, and ſome perſonal 
attention, reſpecting our horſes, the company were led 
into a ſpacious kitchen, characterized by cleanlineſs and 
a chearfulfi re. A decent upper- ſervant preſented herſelf. 
Supper was ordered, and a bottle of wine, in a neat fa- 
ſhionable decanter, ſet upon the table. A ſmart, but not 
extravagant, ſupper ſoon made its appearance. The 


ſervant at the table, with a degree of propriety and de- 
corum frequently unſeen in the houſes of thoſe who call 
themſelves gentlemen. A trifling incident proved the 
good ſenſe, if not the good breeding, of our hoſt and his 
family. Forgetting that I was at the table of a Norflk 
farmer, 1 aſked for an article of the ſide-board which was 


fetch it; but inſtead of returning, the houſekeeper came 
in to make an apology for not happening to have it in the 
houſe : the withdrew : the maid-ſervant returned; while 


the 
- - ; 
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The lower claſs of Norfolk farmers, how- 


ever, are the ſame plain men, which farmers in 


general are, in every other country; living in a 
great meaſure with their ſervants. Another 
claſs live in the kitchen with their ſervants, but 
eat at a ſeparate table ; while the upper claſſes 
have their © keeping rooms” and other com- 
modious apartments. 

In general they riſe early, breakfaſt early, 


and dine univerſally at twelve o'clock, at leaſt 


the ſervants. This is well adapted to the Nor- 
folk practice of going what are called two jour- 
nies a day, with the plowteams: the men reach 
home by dinner-time ; and having refreſhed 


the conyerſation went on without any notice being taken, 


or any-obſeryation whatever being made on the aukward- 
neſs of the c ircumſtance. ä 

In the morning when I returned from a walk, I found, 
in a decently, but not extravagantly, furniſhed parlour, 
two tables ſet out ; one with tea equipage, the other with 
napkins, bread and butter, ham, radiſhes, &c. The 
houſekeeper ſat at the former, placed on one fide of the 


room, and made tea; which was brought to us at our 


table on the other: and this without the leaſt ſhew of 
parade or formality. In ſhort, the whole treatment had 
fo much the air of that free-and-eaſy reception which I 
had formerly experienced on the eſtate of a Weſt-India 
Planter, that it was with ſome difficulty I could believe 
myſelf in the houſe of an Engliſh farmer. 

| D 4 themſelves 
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themſelves and their horſes, are ready to ſtart 
again at one to two o clock for the afternoon 
journey. 

For cauſes of their preſent decline with 
reſpect to riches, ſee Mix. 58. 
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WORKMEN, here, as in other places, are 
diviſible into vEARLY SERVANTS and DAY 
| LABOURERS. 

At the public hiring of vEARLy SERVANTS, 
an excellent cuſtom ſubſiſts in this Diſtrict : 
The High-Conftable of the Hundred in which 
a ſtatute is held, holds, at the ſame time and 
place, what is called a © petty ſeſſions; at 
which the hiring and its attendant circum- 
ſtances are, or may be, regiſtered; which re- 
giſter becomes, in caſes of diſpute, either be- 
tween maſter and ſervant, or between pariſh 
and pariſh, a uſeful record, 


In 
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In reſpect to DAYLABOURERS, two remark- 
able circumſtances are united ; namely, hard 
work and low wages! A Norfolk farm labourer 
will do as much work for one ſhilling, as fome 
two men, in many other places, will do for 
eighteenpence each. There is an honeſty, I 
had almoſt faid an honour, about them, when 
working by the day, which I have not been 


able to diſcover in the daylabourers ' of any 


other country. 


For an evidence bed theſe obſcr- 


vations, fee Mix. 98. 
For reaſons accounting for their activity, 


ſee Min. 100. 


For an inſtance of ftill greater exertion, ſee 
an. 106. 
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HORSES are the only beaſts of labour made 
uſe of in the Norfolk huſbandry : there is 
not, perhaps, one OX worked in the county. 
The farm-horſes of Norfolk were, formerly, 
2 ſmall brown-muzzled breed; light-boned ; 
but ſtood hard work, and hard keep, in a re- 
markable manner; and two of them were 
found quite equal to the Norfolk Plow in the 
Norfolk ſoil. 

Of late, ſtallions, of FA "IRA black 
breeds of Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, &c. 
have been faſhionable ; and at preſent (per- 
haps unfortunately for the country) the true 
Norfolk breed is almoſt entirely worn out. 

I have heard ſenſible old men regret this; 
and complain heavily againſt the preſent breed: 
they eat up too much of their corn, and are 
not lo active as their favorite © old ſort.” 

The preſent breed, - however, are by no 
means heavy : on the contrary, being yet as a 

mongrel 
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mongrel kind between the two breeds, they 
are, compared with the elephants of Lincoln- 
ſhire, a light, punch, active, little horſe, 

The ſingular breed of Suffolk is, at preſent, 
the faſhionable croſs ; and, to my mind, a very 
judicious one: for, although this ſtrange va- 
riety of the equeſtrian ſpecies - or, to ſpeak 
from appearances, this half-horſe half-hog race 
of animals — are not ſo handſome, in harneſs, as 
the preſent beautiful breed of Leiceſterſhire 
they appear to me, from a knowledge of both 
kinds, to be better adapted to the Norfolk 
huſbandry. Their principal fault is a flatneſs 
'of rib : if this could be improved, they would, 
in my opinion, be the firſt breed of draught- 
horſes in the kingdom. 

It is, however, the lighter, more active 
part of them, which is beſt adapted to the Nor- 
folk huſbandry. Had the original Norfolk 
breed been croſſed with theſe, inſtead of the 
flugs of the Fens, the produce could not have 
failed of being excellent. | 

Five horſes are here called * a teamer,” and 
are uſually placed under the care of one - 
c teamerman ;” who, in more leiſure-times, 
plows with two of them in the morning, and 

with 


. 


an 8. 


with other two in the afternoon ; but, in gene- 
ral, a labourer, or a boy, works one pair of 
them while the teamerman works the other 
pair, two journies a day; having always, in 
this caſe, one horſe at reſt. 

But in ſeedtime, more particularly in 
ce barley feel,” the fifth horſe goes to harrow ; 
every horſe upon the farm going to work at ſix 
or ſeven in the morning, and ſtays till twelve: 
goes out again at one or two, and remains at 
work till ſix or ſeven. | 

In a waggon upon the road, five horſes 
are univerſally in uſe. | Re 

Whether upon the road or on the farm, the 
common practice is for the horſes to trot with 

empty carriages. 

Formerly, this admirable cuſtom was carried 
too far : inſtead of trotring for diſpatch, races 
were run, at full ſpeed, upon the road. The 
lead was the goal contended for : a forchorſe 
which would, at a word or a fignal, break out 
at full ſpeed, was, by the young men who took 
delight in the diverſion of “ roading,” conſi- 
dered as invaluable. Many waggons, and ſome 
necks, having been broken by this dangerous 
amuſement, it is, at preſent, a good deal laid 
aſide ; though not yet entirely left off. I have 
1 myſelf 
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myſelf ſeen a race of this kind : 2 following 
team broke out, upon a common, and, un- 
- mindful of the ruts, hollow-ways, and rough- 
neſſes, contended for the lead; while the lead- 
ing team as eagerly ſtrove to keep it; both of 
them going at as full a gallop as horſes in har- 
neſs could go, for a conſiderable diſtance ; the 
drivers ſtanding upright in their reſpective wag- 
gons. The cloſe of the race was the moſt dan- 
gerous part of it; for ſo ſoon as the forehorſe 
of the team which broke out, found that he 
had gained the lead, he ruſhed eagerly into the 
road ; which, in that place, happening to be 
hollow, it appeared to me miraculous that 
no miſchief was done. Savage, however, as 
this cuſtom may ſeem, the preſent ſpirit of 
activity may be, in ſome meaſure, indebted to 
it; and whenever it is wholly laid aſide, I 
hope it will be from motives of prudence, 
rather than from a want of ſpirit and inclination 
to continue it. 5 8 

THz KEEP OF HORSES in Norfolk, notwith- 
ſtanding the work they go through, is lefs ex- 
penſive than that of other places, where large 
unwieldy horſes ſzem to be kept for ſtate; rather 
than for labour. This, though prevalent in 
many well cultivated diſtricts, is an evident 


| abſurdity, 
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abſurdity. There may be caſes, in which heavy 
loads are to be drawn ſhort diſtances, and where 
the number of horſes is limited, as in London; 
in which caſes, heavy powerful horſes may be 
eligible; but, from the obſervations I have 
been able to make, a compact horſe is much 
fitter for the varied employments upon a farm ; 
and, with reſpect to keep, a main conſideration 
in the choice of a farm horſe, the advantage is 
greatly in favor of ſmall horſes. The preſent 
breed in Norfolk, ſtill retaining a conſiderable 
portion of the original blood, is kept at half 
the expence at which many farm horſes, in 
different parts of the kingdom, are ſupported. 
In the leiſure months of winter, barley ſtraw 
is, in general, their only rack meat; and thro” 
winter and ſpring, they are ſuppered up with 
it ; except, perhaps, in the hurry of barley 
ſced time ; againſt which a reſerve of clover 
hay is made ; provided the teamerman does not 
make away with it before that time. A Nor- 
folk farmer has a ſimilar difficulty in prevent- 
ing his men from ſtealing hay, as thoſe of other 
countries have to keep them from piliering 
more than their allowance of corn. 
I met with one inſtance, in which a judicious 
regulation was made, with reſpect to horſe hay, 
| At 
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At Michaelmas, the maſter ſets apart what he 
conſiders as a ſufficient quantity to laſt to the 
cloſe of barley ſeedtime. This allowance he 
conſigns wholly to the care of his men; who 
never fail to huſband it in ſuch a manner as to 
have the neceſſary reſerve at barley ſeel; whereas 
before he fell upon this regulation, his horſes 
were either worked down to ſkeletons, or he was 
_ obliged to buy hay for them at that ſeaſon. 
Wich reſpect to corn, a buſhel each horſe, 
a week, is, in the buſieſt ſeaſon, conſidered as 
an ample allowance; in more leiſure times a 
much leſs quantity ſuffices. 

Oats are the uſual horſecorn; but barley, 
when cheap or unſaleable, is ſometimes given 
to horſes. In this caſe, it is generally © malt- 
ed;” that is, ſteeped, and afterwards ſpread 
abroad, for a few days, until it begin to vege- 
tate; and, in this criſis, is given to the horſes. 
It is thought to be leſs heating in this ſtate, 
than it is when given to the horſes in its natural 
ſtate, 

Chaff is univerſally nized with horſecorn : 
the great quantities of corn grown in this coun- 
try afford, in general, a ſufficiency of natural 
chaff ; ſo that cut chaff is not much in uſe: 
the 
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the chaff, or ——_ the awns, of barley, which, 
in ſome places, are thrown as uſeleſs to the 
dunghill, are here in good eſteem as horſe 
provender. Oat chaff is deſervedly confider- 
ed as being of a much inferior quality. _ 
Tphe ſummer keep of horſes, is, almoſt wholly, 
clover :—ſome few tares are grown, but che 
quantity is inconſiderable. 

Soiling horſes, in the ſtable, is not here a 
practice; except for baiting in the daytime ; 
the horſes being univerſally] kept out at night ; 
and, generally, in clover lays. 

A ſingular expedient, to prevent theirbreak- 
ing paſture, is here practiſed: —Horſes inclined 
to this vice are chained, two-and-two, by the 
fore feet ; one end of a chain, about a yard 
long, being faſtened with a ſhackle to the near - 
foot of one horſe, and the other end to the off 
foot of the other. This, however, though an 
excellent way of preventing their rambling, is 
a dangerous practice: accidents frequently hap- 
pen. Ikne an inſtance of two horſes, coupled 
in this manner, falling into a marl pit twenty 
feet deep; and though one of them miracu- 
louſly eſcaped, in a great meaſure unhurt, the 
other was mangled in a manner equally ſingular, 

| and, 


4 Manger © 
and died on the ſpot. Accidents apart, the 
practice is a good one: horſes accuſtomed to 
be coupled in this manner, become, inaſtriking 
manner, tractable and civil to each other; ſo 
that their ſeeding and ſleeping is not ſo much 
interrupted, as in theory might be conceived. 
Another practice, ſingular I believe to N or- 
folk, is that of © roping” horſes, not only in 
common fields; but in inclofures: thus, inſtead 
of turning the horſes looſe into a piece of clo- 
ver, the practice is to tedder them upon it; 
beginning on one fide, and clearing the herb- 
age as they go! This is a middle way between 
folling and paſturing: it faves the expence of 
mowing; and carrying to the ſtable ; but does 
not eat up the herbage ſo clean as ſoiling does: 
on the other hand; it is more faving of herb- 
age than paſturing is; but thete is not only 
trouble and e! but a 3 of riſk, in 


roping; 
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_1THE WAGGONS of Norfolk are of the 
middle ſtze and. middle height : higher than 


thoſe of Glouceſterſhire ; but lower than thoſe 


of the midland counties. They are very nu- 
merous: upon a middleſized farm, three or 


four are _uſually kept; carts being ſeldom uſed 


here (notwithſtanding the levelneſs of the coun- 
try) in getting i in harveſt. However, to ren- 
der carts uſeful in harveſt—more eſpecially if 
waggons are wanted — a ſingular expedient is 
here put in practice. With a common dung 


cart and a Pair of old waggor ſhafts and fore 
Wheels, a carriage is formed; which, partak- 
ing both of a cart and a waggon, is called a 


H. 'Marnropite. The points of the fhafts 
reſt on the bolſter of the fore wheels, to which 
they are faſtened. A copſe, or toreladder, 
fimilar to that which is ſometimes fixed upon 
a cart ſhafts, but longer, is alſo ſupported by 

the 
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the bolſter, projecting over the hows in FINE 
in the manner of the foreladder of a waggon; 

the length and the breadth of che top of the 
wc) 'maphrodite” being the fame, or nearly the 
ſame; as thoſe of a waggon. In a hilly coun- 


| try, where carts are in a manner uſeleſs in 


harveſt, theſe CART-WAGGONS would be found 
extremely convenient, 11 Bu 1 'S 


tu. Taz e CARTS. aft Norfolk have ange- 
larity pertaining to them, The ſhafts, inſtead 
of being fixed hinge-wite to the axle, or to the 
bottom of the cart, are a-contimuaztion of the 
fide-pieces of the bottom itſelf; of courſe, the 
Norfolk carts do not tilt in the We 
which carts in general . 5 

| In ſetting on manure, a long bellyband is. 
made uſe of; ſo that the ſhafts riſe with the 
fore part of the cart; the ſhaft horſe being the 
only ſtay to its tilting up entirely. Nor is 
this an uncommon circumſtance; the ſhaft 
| horſe, in this caſe, remaining upon his hind: 
legs until he be drawn dewn again by the 
fore horſes. This, to common obſervation, 
is an aukward and a barberous.cuſtom; I have 
not, however, been able to hear of a ſhaft 
E 2 horie 
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horſe rectiving. any: great injury from. * 
practice *. | 

Marling, it is highly kn. tronghe it 
into uſe: the wear-wand- tear of carts in this 
rugged operation is endleſs; the ſimpleſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and leaſt expenſive cart has, of 
courſe, been, for ages, the ſtudy of Norfolk 
huſbandmen; and it is probable that a more 
ſimple, a ſtronger, or a leſs expenſive cart can- 
not be deviſed than that deſcribed above ; ; 
which is in common uſe in this Diſtrict, - 

. Carts of the common conſtruction, of which 
there are ſome few uſed here, for particular 
purpoſes, are called TUMBRELS. 


IV. TRR NokrOILEk PLow is Rill more ſin- 
gular in its conſtruction than the Norfolk cart; 
and, what is equally ſingular, it is, in a manner 
| wholly, confined to the county of Norfolk. 


The firſt I faw was at Thetford, and I do not 


recollect to have ſeen one plow of any other 
conſtruction while J remained in the country, 


nor one of that conſtruction ſince ] left it. 


It is true, this implement has been diſtri- 


VA broad ſoft bellyband, of leather or hemp, ought 
however to be uſed on this occaſion. The ſharp iron 
chains which are — made uſe of, are painful to 


5 the w_ at leaſt. 
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buted, at different times, in almoſt every Diſs 
trict in the kingdom; but it has not, I believe, 
been adopted in any one of them; re 
perhaps i in Nottingham Foreſt. 

There is no doubt of the ee of Fad 
| Norfolk plow in cultivating the Norfolk foil; 
or any foil which is ſimilar to it; namely, a 
ſhallow, . ſandy loam, free from. obſtrutions. 
But the width, and general ſhape, of the ſhare. 
render it utterly incapable of being worked in 

a ſtrong ſoil, in which ſtones or other obſtrue - - 
tions abound : and the uſual manner of ſetting 

the hind part of the © plat” or mouldboard, 

equally preyents it arp umi Proper, c | 

deep ſquare furrow, . - 

The peculiarities of ſc whe ee are e | 1 
cipally theſe ;—the wheels are taller, and their | 
tackle more complex, than thoſe of other ſmall 

_ plows; the form of the wheels themſelves 
being, however, beautifully ſimple. The ſhare 
is unuſually broad, flat, and blung at the point,” 
The mouldboard is not of wood, but of iron, 
ſometimes wrought ſometimes caſt * ; being a 


_ * Caft-iron ſhares have lately been invented, and a pa- 
tent procured far them, by a perſon of Norwich. For 
the Norfolk plow, in the Norfolk ſoil, | they appear, | from 
' E z the 
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ſeparate ſtrong plate, twiſted into à form re- 


ſembling the mouldboard of the modern 25 


Title plow of Yorkſhire and other Diſtricts; 
which, it is probable, has been copied from the 
Norfolk .. * plat,” Another thing remarkable 
inthe Norfolk plow, though not gular to it, 
is its having only one handle. N 
There are readers, erties! who will ex- 
pect that a drawing and dimenſions of the Nor- 
folk plow, and, perhaps, of the other imple- 
ments peculiar to the country, ought to have 
been given in this work ; in order that copies 
of them might have been made in other 
Diſtricts. The idea, in theory, is plauſible; 
and I have myſelf, as writers in general on the 


ſubject of huſbandry have, ſpent much time in 
the purſuit of it. Experience,” however, has 
convinced me that, with reſpect to myſelf at 
leaſt, it has been time ill-tpent'; * have found 
even patterns infufficient guides to workmen: 2 

ſo eit erke on minutiæ in i the conftiic- 


4 


the e I have ſeen rden to be a valuable 1 in 
vention. If they can be made firm enough to ſtand in a 
ſtony ſoil, and hard enough to retain a ſufficient edge in a 
gravel, they mult prove, to agriculture in general, a — 
valuable acquiſition. Jaa. 1765. be” 

5 


tion of "I more Ras." 1 of agri- 
culture. Nay, the very implement which 
gives riſe to ae ene W in 
furniſhed with, every eren * 

lain uſcleſs, upon a ſoil it ſuited, until a Nor- 
folk plowman was ſent to hold it! How 
unreaſonable, then, 9 Prin 2 fram a a 

drawing of it! 
Theſe bet Rk are- not Canons to. he 
Norfolk plow ; I have known them attend 
other implements transferred from one part of 
the iſland to another: and I will beg leave to 
obſerve, here, in general terms, that whoever 
wiſhes to introduce an implement which is in 
uſe in ſome diſtant Diſtrict, would do well to 
have at not only conſtructed, but ſet to work, 
in the country where it is in uſe; and I will 
venture to add, that ſucceſs cannat be inſured 
unleſs a perſon accuſtomed to the working of 
it accompanies it, and ſets it to work in the 
Diſtrict into which it is intended to be intro- 

duced. | 
This is, no doubt, an e way of pro- 
ceeding; but it is a certain one: while every 
other expedient 1 is throwing away, or at leaſt 
E 4 riſking, 
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_ niſking, a certain expenee, without by" other 

ien whatever. 
- Suppoſe the Norfolk Bbw, for WIR 

1 tramſported one hundred miles, —and the 
charges of a man, a horſe, and a light cart, to 
be from fixpence to a ſhilling a mile, —the 
expence, to a large occupier, in a country 
where a ſandy ſoil, free from obſtructions, and 
with an abſorbent ſubſoil, is worked by three 
horſes at length with a driver,—would not be 
an object“. Plowing with two horſes without 
a driver, inſtead of three with a driver, is, 
perhaps, the greateſt ſaving which can be 
introduced upon a farm: and, for the ſoil 
abovementioned, it would be difficult to con- 
ſtruct a better plow than that whieh' 1 is now, 
and has been time immemorial, in ane 

uſe in Norfolk. e 

If I were to hazard an improvement of the 
Norfolk plow, it would be the addition of 
another handle; and to change the practice of 
driving with a weep” (to ny mind a TRE auk- 


-v In theſe days of ſpirited NEE in huſbandry, 
2 fifty to a hundred guineas are given far one year? 8 
ride of a ram, five pounds for the introduction af a uſe- 
1 implement cannot be deemed extravagant. 

| ward 


ward buſineſs) to that of driving with whip, 
reins, in the Yorkſhire manner; a practice, 
the excellency of which I have myſelf W 
arg in different Diſtricts. EL THEE 
The Norfolk rein is one continued . line” 
paſſing from the bridle of one horſe, through 2 
ſtaple fixed on the underſide of the handle of 
the plow, to the bit of the other horſe; the 
plowman holding his plow with the left hand, 
and carrying a ſhort whip in his right. In 
difficult work the right hand, whip-and-all, is 
applied to the handle of the plow; ; the plow- 
man walking, in this caſe, in a poſture and 
with a gait, which, to a ſtranger, appears 
extremely aukward; and nothing, but the 
want of another handle, could render 1 it ſuffer- : 
. to the plowman himſelf. e 
The Norfolk line has, in ſeating out a freſh 
e a ſeeming advantage over whipreins. 
In this difficult work, at which the Norfolk 
plowmen are ſingularly expert, the looſe part 
of the line is gathered up in the right hand;. ſo 
that the plowman has, with the ſmalleſt mo- 
tion of his hand, one way or other, a perfect 
command of both horſes; but if, in this ope- 
: jation, | he tie the t two ends of the whipreins 
together, 
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 fogether, letting the left-hand one ride beneath 
a pin, or in a hook, placed under the handle 
for that purpoſe, the advantage of the Norfolk, | 
line is thereby fully obtained, 

The Norfolk: harroe is adapted to the foil 
light and ſhort-tined, —Each harrow has its 
horſe;--that is, each horſe. draws. à ſeparate 
harrow three or four haxrows being ſome- 
times drawn abreaſt, without being, as in other 
P Paces intimately connected we, _ 


* Tur ROLLER. of this 8 is very fim- 
ple and very light, 4: his, conſidering the na- 
ture of the ſoil, is extraordinary. Reg 

The farm-rollers, in general, have no Watte 
perhaps only two looſe pieces of wood, about 
two fect and a half long, with a hole near one 
end, to receive the gudgeon of the roller, and 
a hook. or. eye at the other, to hook the trace 
to: ſometimes two rails are fixed i in between 
the two end- pieces, frame wiſe, with two hooks 
or ſtaples in the front rail to hook. the horſe to. 
In evidence of the lightneſs of the Norfolk 
roller, 1.do not recollect to have ſeen more 
han one horſe uſed in a common farm roller; 
and this one horſe, beſides draw ing: the imple- 

. ment, 


* NOR POLE 
ment, has uſually carried the driver; it being 


the ſingular cuſtom of this country to © ride at 


roll: an employment, however, which gene- 
rally falls to the ſhare an a young boy, or or an oh 


man, 


Notwithfanding the high degree of cue 
tion in which the lands of Norfolk are un- 
doubtedly kept, no country perhaps has le E 


variety of implements. 
There is not perhaps a drill, a Borſeboe or 


ſcarcely a hetſerake, in Eaſt Norfolk. I ſaw 


one fpikey roller for the purpoſe of indenting 
the ſurface of a clover lay once plowed for 
wheat (ſee the article Wazar) : but this, 1 
believe, was never in common uſe. 

There is, however, one implement, receiv- 
ed into the Norfolk huſbandry, which is pro- 
| bably a Norfolk invention, and peculiar to the 
county: Ihave not met with it, at leaſt, out of 
this country: I ͤ mean the 


VI. SxvowW-SLIDOE.— This benny ſim- 
ple implement is uſed for uncovering turneps 
buried under a deep ſnow. It is ſimply three 
deal or other boards, from one to two inches 
thick, ten or twelve inches deep, and ſeven to 
nine feet long, ſet upon their edges in the form 


of | 
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ol an equilateral triangle, and ſtrongly united, 
with nails or ſtraps of iron, at the angles; at 
one of which is faſtened, by means of a double 
ſtrap, a hook or an eye, to hang the horſes to, 
This being drawn over a piece of turneps co- 
vered with ſnow, forces up the ſnow into a 
ridge on each ſide, While between the ridges a 
ſtripe of turneps is left bare; without having 


received any material injury from the operation. 


VII. TIuSER-CARRIACES. Although tim- 
ber- carriages may not, in ſtrictneſs, be ſaid to 
belong to huſbandry, a deſeription of them 
does not fall inaptly under the preſent head. 
They are in Norfolk, as in moſt other places, 
of two kinds: the four-wheeled carriage - pro- 
vincially, “a drug; —and the pair of wheels 
provincially, “a gill.” —The laſt is moſt in uſe 
and of this only I mean to ſpeak:—not fo 
much of its ann as way the manner of 
uſing 1 it. | 

"The conſtruction of the Norfolk vill i is ſimi- 
lar to that of the timber-wheels of moſt other 
countries: namely, a pair. of tall wheels, with 
a crooked axletree, ſurmounted by a block; 
to which axle is fixed a pair of ſhafts, or ſome- 
times a ſingle pole, only. | | 


But | 
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But the method of uſing them, here, is dif- 
ferent fro: that which Thave obſerved in other 
places; where the only uſe they are put to is to 
raiſe the butt end of a large timber to be 
drawn a ſhort diſtance; the top end being 
ſuffered to drag behind upon the ground, to 
the injury of the turf, or the road, it is drawn 
upon. e eee 
In Norfolk, a large ſtick of timber, or per- 
haps three or four ſmaller ones, are entirely 
flung to the axle; ſo that, in drawing, no part 
of them whatever touches the ground; the top 
end being generally drawn foremoſt, and the 
end toward the horſes always the heavieſt. 
The method of taking up a piece of timber 
is this: the horſes being taken off, the wheels 
are run, by hand, aſtride the timber to be ſlung, 
until the axle is judged to be a few inches be- 
hind the balance- point: or, which is better, a 
chain is firſt put round the timber, and the 
' wheels run up to it. It is difficult to aſcertain 
the exact place of fixing the chain, by the eye 30 
nevertheleſs, a perſon accuſtomed to ling tim- 
ber in this manner; will come very near the 
truth. The chain hooked, and the axle brought 
into its proper ſituation, the ſhafts, or pole, is 
thrown back in the uſual manner; the chain 
„„ carried 
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carried over the block ; brought round the 
pole; its end made faſt; and the ſhaſts or pole 
drawn down again by the horſes ; by which 
means the ti-nbef is lifted from the ground, 
and ſuſpended to the axle, 

If the required point of balance be not hit 
upon the firſt trial, the ſhafts are ſuffered to 
riſe again, the chain is unhooked, and ſhifted to 
its proper ſituation: the ſhafts being again pul- 
led down, are bound, by an iron trace or ſmall 
chain, cloſe down to the timber; while another 
{mall chain or trace is faſtened round the fore- 
moſt end to hook the horſes to; the team 
drawing by the timber, not by the pole or ſhofts: 

The utility of having a ſuperbalance of 
weight forward is twofold: if the piece were 

ſlung in exact equilibrium, it would, upon the 
road, be in perpetual vibration; thereby render- 
ing the pull unſteady, and extremely inconve- 
nient to the horſes ; whereas by throwing the 
balance forward, the traces are conſtantly kept 
down in their proper place, and the pull be- 
comes uniform: if, however, too much weight. 


were to be thrown forward, the draught of the = 


horſes would not raiſe the point from the 
ground; the friction would, of courſe, increaſe . 
the draught, and the road be at the ſame time 

| hurt. 
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hurt. It therefore follows, that the proper 
weight to be thrown forward is enough to pre- 
vent a vibration, but not ſo much as to prevent 
the point from being raiſed from the road by 
the draught of the horſes upon level ground. 
The other advantage by a ſuperbalance 
forward, is gained in going down a hill; in 
which caſe, the draught not being wanted, 
the point, of courſe, falls to the ground, and 
ſerves as a pall to regulate the motion of the 
carriage; if the ſuperbalance alone be not 


ſufficient to check the too great rapidity of 


the motion, the driver adds his on weight. 


Likewiſe, if, in aſcending a hill, the balance 


be loſt; he, in like manner, ſeats himſelf up- 
on the fore part of the load, e keeping 
it down to its proper level. 

This method of conveying timber may, 
it is poſſible, be in uſe in other Diſtricts; but 
I have not ſeen it practiſed any where except 
in Norfolk. I know it to be an excellent, but 
not a common practice: I have, therefore, 
been induced to ks this deſcription of it, 
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UNDER this head 1 ſhall claſs | 
5 Landtax, | 

> Tithe, 8 


Poor's Rates. 
I. Tur LAxp rx, in this Diſtrict, rum 
at about eighteen pence to two ſhillings _ 
the preſent rents. 


II. Tiras. The Diſtriet i is moſtly tithe- 
able ; but tithe is here ſeldom taken in kind. 
The rents paid, in three ns Kr pariſhes in 
this neighbourhood, are : 

North Walſham, about two ſhillings and 
nine pence, rectorial; and one ſhilling, vica- 
rial ; an acre, all round. | [ 

South-Reps, about three ſhillings each acre 
of arable land, for rectorial and vicarial. 
This pariſh is allowed to be reaſonably rented; 

The rector reſides in the pariſh. 

Nerth-Reps, for great and ſmall, three 
ſhillings an acre all round ; though much bad 


land in the pariſh. 
N. B. 


N. B. In Rowton, a ſmall pariſh | of poor a 


land, about two ſhillings for corn and fallow; 
two-and-ſixpence for clover and turneps, and 
dne penny halfpenny for each cow and calf, 
as a modus for meadow, | 


III. Pook's RATE. Ii the year 1782; and 
for ſome years preceding, the poor's rate of 
North Walſham was about five ſhillings and 
ſixpence upon the pound, rackrent: 

South-Reps, three e and ſixpence 
ken the rackrent. } 
Morib-Reps, four ſhillings i upon the ſame. 

| Rewton; three ſhillings upon the ſame: 

Erpingham, (a conſiderable pariſh) three- 

and-ſixpence upon the fame. 

It muſt be obſerved; however; that the pe- 
riod under notice being in the war, the wives 
and families of militiamen were a principal 
cauſe of raiſing the poor's rates to the above 
len pitch. 
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GENERAL MANAGE MENT 


Or. 


Es TA TE 8. 


THE MANAGEMENT of landed 8 
in this Diftrict, 18 conducted. on a plan, which 
is not generally known, and is ſeldom if ever 
executed, in other parts of the kingdom; where 
| receiving, twice a year, by a plain rentroll, is 
frequently the ſum of management. 
| Formerly, it was the invariable practice of 
the Diſtrict for landlords not only to build, but 
to repair; alſo to furniſh gates ready-made 3 
plant and cut hedges; ; and even repair the 
ditches of their tenants; ; reſerving to them- 
{elves the hedgewood); "and, 1 in effect, a degree 
of poſſeſſion of the buildings and fences; the 
tenant having, of courſe, only a partial poſ- 
ſeſſion of the farm he rented. And the ſame 
ſyſtem of management, with ſome few altera- | 
tions, prevails to the preſent time. 


This 
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This renders the immediate ſuperintendency 


of a large eſtate in Norfolk a buſy and unbroken 


ſcene of employment. The ſummer months 
ure not more actively employed in attending to 
REPAIRS, than the winter months: are in n 
management of FEN S. 

- But theſe and other articles tall corfidi 
ſeparately ; comprizing under the preſent head 
ſuch general matter, only, as neceſſarily occurs 
pwn every ere _ n Alb 
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ſcattered. Lass, either for a ſerm, or from 
year-to-year, are univerſal.” Leaſes for life are 
rarely heard of in this Diſtrict, 


II. TERM. The term; OAT: Was 
twenty-one years; but the advance of pro- 
duce which took place ſome years ago, pro- 
ducing, as it ever will do, an advance of rent, 
the tenant who had then juſt entered on a leaſe 
of twenty-one. years, became, for a ſeries of 
years, under-rented: the conſequence is, 
gentlemen, in general, refuſe. to grant leaſes 
of longer term than fourteen, years, and many 
"curtailed them to ſeven years; a term, in my 
APLaIen, much too ſhort. 
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- Articles from year-to-year are very preva- 
tent, eſpecially among fmaller tenants ; and, 
in many reſpects, they are preferable to a ſhort 
term; which is a tie to both parties, without 
being, in general, advantageous to either. 
Marling is the principal improvement of a 
Norfolk farm; but who would marl on a ſeven 
years leafe ? Where much marling. is to be 
done, fourteen years is too ſhort a term ;—and 
though landlords may once have felt the incon- 
veniencies of twenty-one years leaſes, it is 
| probable that tenants, who have of late years 
taken leaſes of that length, will, before their 
expiration, experience, in their turn, beelinge 
of a ſimilar nattre. 


III. R Ex. The medial rent of the Diſtrict 
may be laid at twelve ſhillings an acre : toward 
the North coaſt the ſoil is lighter, and leſs pro- 
ductive, than it is in more central parts of the 
Diſtrict ; but on the Eaſtern coaſt and in the 
ſouthern Hundreds it is much more fertile, let- 
ting from eighteen to twenty ſhillings an acre. 
In general, the Diſtrict is very highly rented: 
there are lands in the kingdom, will venture 
to ſay within twenty miles of the metropolis, — 
which let at eight ſhillings an acre, yet are, ir 
their aature, equally fertile as thoſe of Norfolk, 
which 


„ Et ene 


which let currently for ten to twelve ſhillings. 
Nothing can account for this but the ſuperi- 
ority of the Norfolk huſbandry; and the 
quick diſpatch which prevails in every depart- 
ment of the Norfolk ſyſtem of management, 


IV. Covenants, Covenants of leaſes are, in 
Norfolk, as in other Diſtricts, various as Jeaſes 
themſelves : the particular circumſtances of an 
eſtate, and the ſpecial matter of agreement 
between landlord and tenant, will eyer produce 
this variety, in a greater or leſs degree: never- 
theleſs, every country has its natural cove- 
nants, and its prevailing faſhions, as to re- 
ſtrictions and indulgences. 

Theſe faſhions, however, alter; and an im- 
provement has recently taken place, upon ſome 
of the firſt eſtates in Norfolk, with reſpect to 
the REPAIRS of buildings and fences; the tenant 
now covenanting to pay half the workmen's 
wages, This has two valuable effects: —the 
tenant thereby pays a ſtricter attention to the 
workmen employed; and hecomes more care- 
ful of thoſe things which, heretofore, he had no 
ntereſt 1 in preſerving, 
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V. No department of the management of 5 
ele gives more uneaſineſs to hoth landlord 
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and tenant than do REMOVALS, or exchanges of 

tenants ; and every covenant which facilitates 
this unpleaſant buſineſs is valuable. The ſhift- 
ing of tenants! is no where conducted with 
greater eaſe than in Norfolk; where, it is 
probable, leaſes have been long in uſe; and 
where removals from farm to farm are become 
familiar, Sa 


* 


. TE TIME OF RECEIVING RENTS, in Nor- 

folk, is, pretty generally, Chriſtmas and Mid- 

ſummer ; landlords giving their tenants three 
months credit. Chriſtmas, however, is of all 
others the worſt time of the year for this pur- 

poſe : many ſerious. evils ariſe from it (ſee 

Min. 47, on this ſubject). The firſt of March 
and the firſt of June appear to be the moſt 
el! ble Frey in Norfolk. | 


VII. The following HEADS o A LEASE will 
place the general management of a Norfolk es 
tate in a clear and comprehenſive point of view. 
They. are not, either in form or ſubſtance, 
copied, preciſcly, from the leaſe in uſe upon 
any particular eſtate ; but exhibit, believe, a 
pretty faithful outline of the modern Norfolk 
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© LANDLORD AGREES, 1. to let, certain ſpe- 
cified premiſes, for a term, and at a rent, pre- 
viouſly agreed upon. | 

2. ALso to put the buildings, gates, and 
fences in tenantable repair. f 

3. Aso to furniſh rough materials, and 
pay half the workmen's wages in keeping them 
in repair, during the term of the nn 
wilful or negligent damage excepted. 

4. Aso to furniſh the premiſes with ſuch 
ladders as may be wanted in doing repairs, or 
in preſerving the buildings, in caſe of high 
wind, fire in chimneys, &c. (an excellent 
clauſe). N 

5. Axso to furniſh rough materials for keep- 
ing the gates, gatepoſts, ſtyles, &c. &c. in 
repair; or to furniſh the materials ready cut 
out; tenant paying che uſual price of labour 
for cutting out. 

6. Also to pay half the expence of ſuch 
ſhores and ditches as he, or his agent, ſhall 
direct to be made or renewed. | wu 
| LanpLokD RESERVES, T. all minerals, foſſils, 
marls, clays; with liberty to work mines, 
quarries and pits, and to burn Iĩme and bricks 
upon the premiſes; likewiſe to carry away 
ö F 4 ſuch 
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ſuch minerals, &c. &c. ; excepting ſuch marl, 
or clay, as may be wanted for the i improve- 
ment of the farm. 

. Arso, all timber trees, and other trees 

and woods, underwood aud bedgewood; ; with 

liberty to fell, convert, char, and carry off 
ſuch timber or other. woods ; excepting ſuch 
thorns and buſhes as ſhall be ſet out by land- 
lard, for making and repairing fences ; pro- 
vided the thorns, &c. ſo ſet out be cut in the 
winter months ; excepting, however, out of 
this proviſo, fuch few as may be wanted in the 
courſe of the ſummer months, for ſtopping 
accidental gaps. 

3. Arso, full liberty of planting timber- 
trees in hedges, or on hedgebanks ; with a 
Power to take to himſelf; after twelve months 

notice given, ſome certain number of acres of 

land for the purpoſe of raiſing timber trees, 
other trees, or unde wood; allowing the tenant 

ſuch yearly rent, &c. for the land ſo taken, as 

two arbitrators ſhall fix. 

4. ALSO, a power of altering roads, AND 

of incloſing commons, or waſte lands, with- 

out the controul of the tenant; to which 

intent, all commonright is uſually reſerved, 

| in 


— 
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in form, though ſeldom in ect, to the land- 
lord. 

5. Aso, the cuſtomary liberty to view 
buildings, do repairs, and, conſequently, to 
bring and lay materials. | 
6. Last r, the right of ſporting and de- 
ſtroying vermin. 

TENANT AGREES, 1. to pay the ſtipulated 
rent half-yearly ; and within thirty days after 
it be due; under forfeiture of the leaſe ; and, 

further, to pay the laſt halfyear's rent two 
months, or a longer time, before the expira- 
tion of the term, 
2. Asso, to do all carriage for repairs (with- 
in a ſpecified diſtance) ; AND to find all iron- 
work and nails; anD to furniſh wheat-ſtraw 
for thatching; anp to pay half the workmen's 
wages, and find them with ſmall beer. 
8 8 Arso, to do all ditching, &c. ſet out 
by 1 landlord ( provided the quantity ſet out da 
not exceed one xenth of the whole); and to 
Pay half the workmen' s wages, and find them 
in ſmall beer ; AND to defend with hurdles, 
or otherwiſe, all ſuch young hedges as ſhall be 
expoſed, in ſpring and ſummer, to the browz- 
8 of paſturing ſtock. 


+ _ 
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fg Also, to anc: or pay for making 
: fuch 3 &c. as Aae be wanted —_ the 
da or "69-4 pay. for he wing, all neceſſary 
- gate-poſts ; and to put down and hang, in a 
workman-like manner, ſuch gates and gate- 
poſts, at his own ſole expence; as well as 
keep all "the ey gates ON the — in 
pe Peart e 

F. Also, not te "aſſign over, nd; in any 
where way, part with*poſſeſſion of his farm; 
but to make it his. conſtant reſidence during 
the term of the leaſe. Nox to take any other 
farm; nor to purchaſe any lands adjoining, or 
intermixed with it; without the licence and 
— me en! "unter, forfeſture of che 

6. F not to break up any meadow, 
paſture, or furze ground, under the penalty of 
ten pounds an acre a year. No to cut 
e flags,” that my RN "under: Jnr Ag: 
a hundred. e em nien | 
2215 a0 not to lop or top any cuber⸗ 
tree; under the penalty of twenty pounds : -NOR 
other tree, under ten pounds: Nok cut under- 


wood or - hedgewood(oxeoptas before exoepted) 
i under 


o 4 os - 
under ten pounds a load, But, on the 
contrary, to preſerve them from damage as 
much as may be; and, if damaged by others, 
to give eyery information in his power, Under 
the penalty of twenty pounds. 

8. ALso, not to take more than two crops 
of corn without a whole year's fallow,—a crop 
of turneps twice hoed,—or a two years lay. — 
intervening, under the penalty of ——. 

9. Also, to conſume on the pre miſes all 
hay, ſtraw, and other ſtover; and not to carry 
off, or ſuffer to be carried off, any part, under 
pretence of being tithe compounded for, or 
under any other pretence whatever, under the 
penalty of ten pounds, for every load carried 

off. | 

10. Nor to carry off, nor ſuffer to be car- 
ried off, any dung, muck, &c.. under five 
pounds a load. 
11. Nox to impair the FI Ts 9 ha 
buildings round the dungyard, by ſcooping 
out the bottom of the yard too near the build- 
ings ; but to keep up a pathway three feet 
wide between the dungpit and the founda- 
tions (an excellent clauſe). 

| 12. Also, 
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12, Aras, a to ſtock any part of the 

premiſes with rabbits ; but to endeayour, as 
much as may be, to deſtroy them. 

13. Also, during the laſt two years of the 
leaſe, not to take in any agiſtment ſtock. 

14. Also, in the loft year, not to ſuffer 
heine to. go looſe without being yoked and | 
—_— . 
15. Also, in the laſt year, to permit land- 
lord, or incoming tenant, to ſow graſs ſeeds 
over the ſummer corn; ann to harrow them 
in, gratis; AND, not to feed off the young 

graſſes after harveſt. | 
© 16. Also, in the laſt year, not to ſow leſs 
than —— acres of fallow, of, at leaſt, three 
plowings and ſuitable harrowings, with two 
pints an acre of good, marketable, white- 
loaf turnep-feed ; anD, in due time, to give 
the plants two hoings (or, if the crop miſs, 
to give the fallow two extra  plowings) in a 
huſbandlike manner; AND, at the expiration 
of the term, to leave ſuch turneps growing on 
the premiſes; free from wilful or neglectful 
injury; under the penalty of —— pounds an 
„ 4 > 10 | 


17. ALSO, 


17. Aso, to permit landlord or incoming 
tenant to begin, on or after the firſt day of 
July, in the laſt year, to break up the two 
years lay (hereafter agreed to be left) for wheat 
fallow, or any other purpoſe; anD to harrow, 
ſtir, and work the ſaid fallows; and to carry 
and ſpread dung or other manure. thereon, 
without moleſtation. 

18. Also, in the laſt year, to permit land- 
lord, or incoming tenant, to lay up hay, or 
other fodder, on the premiſes, and to N 
it thereon. 

19. Also, to lay up and leave upon the 
premiſes, at the expiration of the leaſe, all the 
hay of the laſt year (or of any preceding year, 
if unconſumed at the expiration of the term) 
Except —— loads, which tenant is allowed to 
carry off, 

20. Also, to lay up, in the uſual batns and 
rick yards, the laſt year's crops of corn ; to- 
gether with the tithe, if compounded for; xd 
to thraſh them out, in proper ſeaſon; and in 

ſuch manner that the ſtraw, chaff, and colder 

ſhall be injured as little as may be, 
21. Also, at the expiration of the term, to 
leave no lefs than —— acres of olland, of 
| | two 
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two years laying (including that which may 
have been broken up by landlord or incoming 
tenant) and which ſhall have been laid down 
in a huſbandlike manner, after turneps or a 
fummer fallow, and with not leſs than twelve 
pounds of clover, and half x peck of ray 
graſs, ſeeds ari acre under the penalty of 
pound an acre. Also not leſs than — acres 
| of olland, of one year's laying, to be laid down 
as above ſpecified, under the Prey 11 — 

pound an acre. 
22. Aso, at the expiration of the term, to 
leave all the yard manure, produced i in the 
laſt year of the leaſe, piled up in à huſband- 
like manner; on the premiſes ; excepting ſuck 
part of it as may have been uſed for the tur- 
nep crop; and excepting ſuch other part as 
may have been uſed by landlord, or incoming 
tenant, for wheat. | 

23. Also, at the expiration # the term, to 
leave the buildings, ladders, gates, fences, wa- 
ter-courſes, &c. &c. in good and tenantable 
repair; landlord in this, as in every other caſe, 
performing his part as above agreed to *. 


Also, upon ſuch parts of an eſtate as lie near the 
reſidence of the owner, it is cuſtomary for the tenant to 


agree 


11. 0 RF OLE wy 


TEN ANT T0 BE ALLOWED, I. the full value 
of all the hay left upon the premiſes, of the laſt 
year's growth, or of the growth of any pre- 
ceding year; provided the Wee of FOR wy 
do not exceed —— loads. 

2. Aso, the full value of the aner loft 
on the premiſes; or the accuſtomed price for 
the plowings, nen e N ; . 
his own option. A707 4 e 

3. Axso, the betengeof hs w_ "OWN up, 
55 the landlord or the incoming tenant, from 
the time of their being broken up until the 
expiration of the term the enſuing Michael- 
mas; ALSO, for all damage —_— in i 
on manure or other wiſe. a 

4. Also, the feedage of tlie young clove rs, 
from Harveſt to Michaelmas. 

e Aso, the uſe of the barns and rick- 

yards for ſummer corn until Mayday; and 
for winter corn until the firſt of en next en- 

ſuing. Or 41 


R 
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agree to furniſh annually, a certain number of loads of 

ſtraw, according to the fize of his farm; ALso to do the 
carriage of a certain number of loads of coals; ALS to © 
keep dogs, warn off i portſmen, and ſuffer them to be 
proſecuted in his name: remnants, theſe, of the antient 

baſe tenures of ſoceage and villanage. 
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6. Also, (by way of a conſideration for the 
ſtover) the cuſtomary price for chiaſhing and 
drefling the corn; the landlord; or incoming 
tenant, Also carrying the ſame to market, 
gratis: provided the diftance required to be 
carried does not exceed —— miles, and the 
quatitity required to be carried; at one journey, 
be not leſs than —— coombs. 

All the above aLLowances to be referred 
to two arbitrators ; one to be choſen by each 
party, in Michaelmas week; and the amount 
awarded to be immediately paid down by the 
landlord, or the incoming tenant. _ 

For the method of conducting exchonge 7 
intermixed lands, in Norfolk, ſee Min, 4. 

For the time of receiving rents, fee Mix. 47. 

For the operation ofa riſe of rent, ſee Mix. 58. 

For an inſtance of IMPROVEMENT: by rabbit- 
_ warren, ſee Mix. 79. | 
For inſtance of IMR by building- 

leaſes, fee Mix. 106. 
Foran1MPROVEMENT byincofureſeeMiry. 1 37. 


Note. Beſides the above particulars, reſpecting the ge- 
neral management of eſtates, I find myſelf poſſeſſed of a 
variety of others, on the more immediate connection be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; but they cannot, with ſtrict 


propriety, be publiſhed in the preſent volumes. 
| : DE 12. 
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12. 
BuiL.DINGS and REPAIRS. 


THE FARMERIES of Norfoll: a are, in ge- 
neral, large and convenient, Many of them 
have been the reſidencies of that yeomanty, 8 
which, as has been already obſerved, is now 
nearly extind,. | 


I. TRE DWELLING HOUSE, in general, is com- 
modious : kitchen and backhouſe ;” par- 
Tour ; and, on the larger farms, a © keeping 
room,” in which the maſter and his ny {it 
apart from the ſervants. | | 


II. Taz acnnpofloilks are tl 
4 every other county; numerous and ſpa- 
cious. No farm has leſs than three thraſhing 
floors; ſome farms five or ſix, and theſe of 
_ unuſual dimenſions. Twentyfour feet by eigh- 
teen 1s conſidered as a wellfized floor; twenty 
by fifteen, a ſmall one. Indeed, a floor of leſs 
dimenſions is ill adapted to- the Norfolk me- 
thod of cleaning corn; which: is univerſally 
effected by caſting 1 it with ſhovels from one e end 

You. I. G or 
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of the floor to the other. To obtain this ne- 
ceſſary length of floor, a porch on one or both 
ſides of the barn, 1s almoſt univerſal. A leanto 
porch, with double doors to let out an empty 
waggon, and with a range of leanto ſheds or 
hovels on either fide, continuing t the roof of 

the barn, without a break to the eaves of the 
porch and ſheds, is at preſent, deſervedly, in 

good eſtimation. | | 


IN. Bax FLOOR are of hank « lumps” (a 
kind of bricks), or clay: the laſt are moſt pre- 
valent; and although they be conſidered as in- 
ferior to the firſt, they are in better eſteem i in, 
Norfolk than in moſt other places ; for a Nor- 
folk farmer is aware that what he loſes by the 
bandle of his corn, thraſhed on a clay floor, he 
regains by meaſure; for the ſame duſt which 
gives the roughneſs of handle in the ſample, 
prevents the corn, thus ſoiled by the clay's 
beating up, from ſettling ſo cloſe in the buſhel, 
as that which has been thraſhed on a clan 5 


WD floor, 


IV. T HE STABLES are no way peculiar; ex- 
cept in their having, in general, © a hayhouſe” 


* to them, inſtead of a haychamber 
| \_ _- over 
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over them; z 2 cuſtom which is at once waſte 
ful both of hay and houſerogm : at preſent, 
however, it is the practice to raiſe ſtables high 
enough to admit of hay chambers over them ; 
with floors, not of boards, but of clay; which 
is cheaper, and, in other reſpects, much pre- 
ferable to board floors. 


V. Cow xouses-are unknown i in a | Norfolk 
9 a {mall - ſuckling place” and 2 
« calves' houſe” are the a TOO . 
2 to cattle: except. - 


VI. Bullock SHEDS, which are W 
| (but not generally) erected; more eſpecially 
in the ſouthern Hundreds of 2 5 r oy 


Mr. 118. 


VII. Tur HOGSTY of Norfolk is ſingular, 
chough not particularly excellent: inſtead of 
creeping into a pigſty, in the manner uſually 
done, a Norfolk farmer walks into his © pig- 
houſe,” at a door ſimilar to thoſe of his other 
outbuildings ; the building is of courſe higher 
and more expenſive, but certainly more com- 
modious, than 1 in the vſual form, | 


VIII. Granarzes are few: IR. none upon 


ſeparate pillars; and but very iew over, 
G 2 IX. WaAS- 
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IN. WaOOON SHEDS. "Theſe i in general are 


x commodious. I met with a CART SHED on an 


admirable plan, | The width equal to the cart 
and ſhafts; open in front; with a bank of earth 
on the back part, about eighteen inches high, 
and of ſuch a width as juſt to take the wheels 

before the tail of the cart reach the back of 
the ſhed: the cart is backed in, the horſe taken 
out, and the cart ſuffered to tilt ; the bank 
receives the tail, while the ſhafts riſe under the 
eaves of the front dry, and out of the way 
of cattle: the horſe is put in with equalfacility: 
the backband, which remains faſt at borh ends, 
is entered into the groove of the faddle, and the 
ſhafts pulled down, 5 | 


; Riex YARDS in general are ſmall, owing 
to the capaciouſneſs of the barns. It is pretty 
common, and very convenient, to have a rick 
frame at one or both ends of the barn, with 
2 pitching hole, in at which the corn is houſed, 
without the aſſiſtance of team labour. Some- 
times theſe ſtacking places at the ends of barns 
are incloſed, without having a frame for the 
ſtack ; which being houſed immediately after 
* firſt my of the harm the incloſure af- 

terwards 
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terwards makes an admirable foldyard for 
calves or yearling cattle. | 


XI. Bene pe ee paryards, 
in general, are warm and ſnug: the outer fence is 
moſtly © battoned ;” namely, made with poſts, 
and three or four wide ſtrong rails, or < bat- 
tons;” an inch to one inch and a half thick, 
and eight or nine inches wide; the lower ones 
being placed cloſe enough for an effectual fence 
againſt ſwine. Theſe in autumn are ſometimes *' 
lined with tall thorn faggots, eſpecially on the 
bleaker ſides. The area is parted into ſeparate 
yards with common poſts and rails, to which 
ſimilar faggots (provincially, * kidds”) are 


faſtened: this, at a ſmall expence, keeps the 


different ſpecies of ſtock ſeparate, and renders 
their apartments comfortable, | 


XII. Damamne PITS, notwithſtanding the 
abſorbency of the Norfolk ſoil, are common 
to moſt farm yards. It ſeems probable that they 
have, formerly, been made by art, and with 
much judgment; as in general they retain the 
water very perfectly. At preſent, however, the 
| art, if known, is out of uſe: indeed the Rivu- 

ans.” LATS | 


3 
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LzTs which abound in fo fingular a manner in 
Norfolk, preclude, in ſome meafure, the uſe of 
artificial watering places, except in or near 
farm yards: beſides, WzLLs, in general, are ſo 
ſhallow, and their water ſo excellent, that 
both of them might, without extreme incon- 
venience, be e with. 8 


; Tas doibarna Writs of Norfolk are, 
1. Bxreks, vhich are here manufactured with 
great ſkeill· The materials are good: the fubſoil, 
in many places, is naturally a very fine brick 
earth, without any admixture being required. 

Beſides the common red brick, of which the 
buildings of a farm are generally conſtructed, 
Norfolk is celebrated for an admirable hire, or 
rather $TONE-COLOURED BRICK, which, except 

on a near view, has all the effect of a well-co- 
loured ſtone. Of this brick the firft houſes in 
the county are built : for ſo expert are the 
moulders of this excellent material, that cor- 
nices and even columns, with their pedeſtals 
and capitals, are formed of it. 

This ſuperiority in brickmaking is, how- 
ever, one of thoſe efforts of neceſſity, which 
are frequently productive of excellency in in- 
vention: there 1 is not, generally ſpeaking, a 


ſtone 
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Bone © in the county 3 excepting a few flnts, | 
thinly ſcattered among the ſoil ; and excepting 
the /ea fone, which; near the coaſt; is uſed 
inſtead of bricks. 

2. SEA STONES, however; are; in 1 unſkilful 
hands, a dangerous material to build with; for, 
being globular, their own weight; if the wall be 
high and runup haſtily, is ſufficient to cruſh it to 
the ground: and, when carried up deliberately, 
if the lime he bad, or the mortar injudiciouſly 
made, ſea-ſtone walls are liable to part; hav- | 
ing nothing but the mortar- to bind them to- 
; gether, Their durability is their beſt recom- 
, mendation ; for, though the wall decey, the 
ſtones {till are there; and it is highly probable 
that many of the ſtones which were uſed in the 
firſt buildings of that material are {till in uſe, 
When they are found among ruins, upon or 
near the ſite to be built upon, they may, if 
{kilfully ſet (and eſpecially if the quoins and 
Jams be carried up with bricks), be a very 
* building material. 

Weatherboarding is made little uſe of in 
Norfolk ;—in ordinary buildings, clay daubing 
ſometimes is uſed as a ſubſtitute, 

3: With reſpect to the materials of the nousx- 
CARPENTER, oak is generally uſed for door and 

G4. window 
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window frames: alſo for wallplates and ſills 
of every kind, and for beams, when it can be 
had. But in a country where the growth of 
oak is confined, in a great meaſure, to the 
| hedge-rows, it cannot be expected that a full 
ſupply can be ſpared for building. Apand elm 
are uſed as ſubſtitutes; and, in a maritime 
country, foreign timber i 1s had at a reafonable 
price. 

4. COVERINGS are principally of f pantile or of 
reed ;—many ſtraw roofs remain; but, at w_ | 
ſent, few new ones are put on. 

Reed is, at preſent, the favorite roof; and 
15 of all others (good ſlate excepted) the moſt 
eligible for farm buildings. A reed roof w=_ 
perly laid, will lie fifty years without touching 
and thirty or forty more, with only an 
( driving“) it, and levelling the hollows with 
a little freſn reed. At an hundred years old, 
it may be relaid ; ; and will then, if laid upon 
the upper parts of the roof, laſt through a 
conſiderable part of another century. 

It is principally cut from the margins of the 
« broads;” and is carried, perhaps, forty or 
fifty miles into the central and northern _ 


of the Oy. 
A cover- 
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A covering of reed is, in the firſt inſtance, 
coſtly: but when its durability, and the high 
degree of preſervation in which it keeps the 
roof are taken into the account, it is of all 
others the cheapeſt covering; beſides its being, 
whether in the extreme of heat or cold, the 
moſt comfortable. | 

The price of reed, in the place of its growth, 
is from three pounds to three guineas a hun- 
dred; containing ſix ſcore fathom; eachfathom 
(compoſed of five or ſix ſheaves) meaſuring 
fix feet in circumference. A hundred of reed 
will cover five ſquares of roof: the laying is 
a halfpenny a yard, or four ſhillings and two- 
pence a ſquare; and the tar- rope and rods for 
faſtening it on, coſt eighteen pence a ſquare ; 
ſo that a covering of new reed coſts about 
eighteen ſhillings a ſquare, containing one 
hundred ſquare feet; beſides carriage, and 
whatis called © roofing ;”” namely, a cap of 


. Wheat ſtraw placed upon the ridge, in a ſome- | - 


what ſimilar manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, 
as ridge tiles are put on. 

This capping, which is done in a moſt effec- 
tual, but in a tedious and expenſive, manner, 
coſts in materials and workmanſhip about 

ſixteen 
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ſixteen pence each foot in length; which, upon 

a roof of ſixteen feet and a half ſpar, is an ad- 
ditional expence of four nn: each en 
of reeding. 

The carriage is in operon to the dif: 
tance. Taking twenty miles as a medium diſ- 
tance ; and one ſhilling a mile as a medium. 
price; the expence is twenty ſhillings a © load“ 
of ſixty fathom, or forty ſhillings a hundred; 
which laying five ſquares is a further addition - 
of eight ſhillings. a ſquare: therefore the 
whole expence of a covering of reed fetched 
twenty miles may be laid at thirty ſhillings a 
ſquare *. | 
l am the more minute on this head, as I ſee 
this valuable material entirely neglected, as 4 
covering for buildings, in moſt parts of the 
kingdom. _ 

5. THEFLOORING MATERIALS of this Diſtrict 
are, for upper floors, deal, aſb, elm, and poplar 
boards: ſometimes clay is uſed for cottages, and 
for common garrets; but, for the ground floor, 
ſquare bricks, ——paving tiles provincially, 
cc pavements' are, in farm houſes, the almoſt 
univerſal flooring: even the beſt rooms, of the 


* For the method of laying reed and ſetting on the 
roofing, ſee Min. 32. | 
firſt 
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firſt farm houſe, are generally laid with this ma- 


terial; which is manufactured in an excellent 


manner, of various colours, and of various di- 


menſions, from nine inches to eighteen inches 


ſquare. Two pavements of the laſt dimenſion 
make, for a common room, an excellent 
 HearTH. | 

6. Lime is made from mar], entirely; this 
Diſtrict affording neither limeſtone nor chalk : 
| Weſt Norfolk, however, abounds with a ſpecies 
of hard foſſil—provincialiy, « caulk”—a kind 
of hard chalk—trom which lime ofa tolerably 
good quality 1 is burnt. See MaxuRs, p. 26. 

Lime is univerſally burnt with coals, and 
generally in drawing kilns : it coſts from ſeven 
to eight ſhillings a chaldron (more or lefs ac- 
cording to the diftance. of the carriage of the 
coals), and 1s ſold for nine ſhillings to ten 
re a chaldron *. 

| Bricks are burnt principally in kilns ; few 
in clamps : the bottom of the kiln is always 
ſet with bricks ; while the upper parts are 
occaſionally filled. with Ws pavements, and 
other ware. 


I, For 
*1782.02. 26. Four chaldron and a half of coals(thirty- 


fix buſhels) burned thirty-four chaldron thirty buſhels of 


lime 


n 
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For the price of building materials; &c. ſee 


LIST OF RATES. 
For the method, and expence, of makin 
baychamber floors with clay, fee Mix. 15. | 
For obſervations on the coping of gables, 

ſee Min. 25. 
For the method of laying reed, and ſetting 
on ridge caps, ſee Min. 32. ; 
For the method of Jaying pantiles on ook 
&c. ſee Min. 3 3. | 
For obſervations on lad beams acroſs 1 5 


floors, ſee Mix. 35. 


lime (thirty-two buſhels). In general, however, thirty- 
two chaldron is the produce of that quantity: this is 
ſomewhat more than ſever chaldron of lime to a chaldron 
of ſea- coals. 

One chaldron of coals and carriage four miles 1 17 6 

Labour, at twenty- pence a chaldron of lime, o 118 


Horſe and cart for moving marl,, - < o 1 6 
2 2 10 2 

Seven chaldron, at ſeven ſhillings and two- 
pence a chaldron, J ͤ ¾ OS oe We 


I have known a quantity fold, for manure, at eight 
ſhillings a chaldron. 

The chalk of Swaffham yields about fve chaldron of 

lime (thirty-two buſheis) 'to one chaldron of /ea-coals 


(of MYERS buſhels). 
For 


— 
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For obſervations on the utility of laying tiles 
on mortar, fee Min. 48. 
For obſervations on buttreſſes, ſee Min. 60. 
For obſervations on the general management 
of repairs, ſee Min. 64. ' 
For the effects of a high wind, he Mix. 91. 
For general obſervations on the Nen of 
| toorkmen, ſee Min. 92. 
For deſcription of a form yard in Fleg, ſee 
Mrv. 0G- 
For obſervations « on of eres rp _ ſee 
Mix. 715. 
For obſervations on ſeaſtone walls, ſee M. 116. 
For the deſcription of a bullock _ in 
Blowfield Hundred, fee Mix. 118. ; 
For the method of building a big ciſtern, 
fe Min. 131, 
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I 3. 
GATES and DEAD FENCES. 


IT _ aki . mentiowed as a prac- 
tice of Norfalk, for landlords to furniſh their 
tenants with GaTEs ready-made. 

This, when an eſtate is intended to be made 
| the moſt of, and where the tenants, being un- 
der leaſe, have no right to expect other indul- 
gences than the leaſe gives them, is a good 
Practice; for when rough timber is allowed, 
exen though i it be ſet out, a deſigning tenant 
will generally get the advantage, let the eſtate 
be ever ſo well looked after. | 

It is reaſonable, however, and is, now, on 
ſome eſtates cuſtomary, in this caſe, to charge 
the tenant for ſawing and making up; alſo for 
hewing poſts; and for ſawing out ſuch parts 
of gates as are wanted for repairs; which, as 
well as putting down poſts and hanging new 
gates, is generally done at the expence of the 
tenant, who ſometimes, but not always, finds 
ate irons, 3 


Ie 


» Wan Trion . i 


It is a practice, not uncommon here, to drive | 
hooks on both ſides the hanging-poſt ; in order 
that the gate may be ſhifted to this or that ſide, _ 
as the paſturing ſtock are ſhifted : and ſome- l 
times I have ſeen two gates hung upon the ; 

ſame poſt; one on either ſide: a moſt effec- 5 
tual guard, when both ſides are in paſture. a 

The prevailing DEA FENGE is Baltuning ; 
(ſee rolprARD); the tenant being charged ; 
for hewing poſts and. ſawing battons, in the b 
ſame proportion he is for gates or gateſtuff a A 
namely, the full expence of workmanſhip, 1 

Even srIL ES are frequently provided, and 5 


ene in the en nnn 


For or an iaſtance of toy Fes Grviorabies to 
a ſeaſtone- fence wall, ſee Min. 9g. + 
For general ee on farnard ſac 
dalle, ſee Mix. 115. 1200 

For the method ol png a frac fogg 
fence ſce Min. 13 Se 
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THE WOODLANDS of Eaſt Norfolk 
being few, unDERWooD, either in woods or in 
eoppices, is in a manner unknown. The 
 KEDGEROWS, alone, may be ſaid to furniſh the 
Diſtrict with timber, topwood, and underwood. 
Old hedges, in general, abound with oak, 
aſn; and maple ſtubs, off which the wood is eur 
every time the hedge is felled ; alſo with pol- 
|  krds, whoſe heads are another fource of fire- 
wood; which, in a country where coals can be 
had only by ſea, is of courſe ſought after : yet 
it 18 a fact, as notorious as it is intereſting, that 
Eaft Norfolk does not experience, to any 


degree of inconveniency, a want either of tim- _ 


ber or firewood ; although its entire ſupply 
may be ſaid, with little latitude, to be from 
- hedgerows. | | 
It 1s probably Gia this 8 that 
hedge wood is ſuffered to ſtand to ſo great ag 

| | age 


n Nero, A 


age and growth as it does in Norfolk. Twelve 
or fourteen years is conſidered as a moderate 
growth; twenty, and even thirty years it is 
ſometimes permitted to remain without cutting. 
| The © ſtubwood,” it is true, by this means ac- 
| quires a degree of utility and bulkineſs ; but 
the © thorns” are in the mean time overhung 
and deſtroyed. | 

It appears by the Habs OF A LEASE * that 
the topwood, the ſtubwood, and the loppings 
of timber, if any, belong to the landlord. They 
are, however, in general, of more value to the 
occupier of the land thin to any other perſon ; 
beſides the tenant having a degree of claim to 


the refuſal of them; and it is cuſtomaty to ſell 


them to him at a moderate valuation: 


I. Taz METHOD OF VALUING HEDGEWOOD i3 
as follows: the tenant having been conſulted ; 
and the particular hedge or hedges to befelled, in 
any given ſeaſon, having beendetermined upon; 


each p is (or ought to be) valued and minuted 


| ſeparately carrying the /tubwood in the eye 


until ſome certain quantity is gone by. But a 


readier method is, I am told, ſometimes prac- 
tiſed ; namely, that of walking by the ſide of 


the hedge without particularizing the indivi- 


| * Page 72. 
You: I. H duals ; 
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duals; or, which is ſtill ſhorter, but ſtill leſs 
accurate—that of ſtanding at one end, and, 
by merely glancing the eye along it, putting 
down a random valuation, 

II. But valuing the topsand ſtubwood, though 
done in the moſt accurate manner, is by no 
means all that is neceſſary to be done in ſetting 
out what is called © ditching :”” every TIMBER 
TREE, and every POLLARD, ſtanding in the hedge 
to be felled, ſhould be cautiouſly attended to. 

The timbers which are going to decay, or 
which, to appearance, will receive injury before 
the next fall of the hedge, ſhould be marked 
. Zo come down : if gate-poſts be wanted upon 
the farm, ſuch pollards as are fit for that pur- 
poſe ſhould be ſet out; alſo all ſuch pollards 
as are already dead, or will not to appearance 
bear a top equal to their preſent value, before 
the next fall of the hedge, ought to be valued 
to the tenant as firewood, 


III. Other very materialthingsto be attended 
to, are the YouNG OAKLINGs riſing among the 
hedgewood ; as well as the © sTaxDs,” and the 
GROWING TIMBERS ; Which ought to be pruned, 
and ſet up, in ſuch a manner, as to give freedom 


to the hedge and the 2 growing under 
| them ; 
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them; and at the ſame time to encreaſe their 


own value, by giving them length and chene 
neſs of ſtem. 

This part of the buſineſs, however, ought 
not to be left to the ditchers; but ſhould be 
performed by ſkilful woodmen, ſent round for 
the purpoſe (ſee Mix. 5. on this ſubject). 

It may be needleſs to add, that to go through 


this various buſineſs properly, paſſing once 


along the hedge is not ſufficient : the timbers, 
pollards, and timberlings, ſhould firſt be in- 
ſpected, and, if requiſite, marked; by which 
means the quantity of firewood will be more 
fully aſcertained, and its. valuation, by this 
double view, be rendered more accurate *. 


* Leſt the reader ſhould think that I am here deviating 
from the plan of this part of the work, by entering into 
the didactic where deſcription only was neceſſary, more 
eſpecially as ſimilar directions are ſcattered in the Mi- 
nutes; I beg leave to obſerve, that the ſubject appears to 
me to be of ſo much importance, and to have been fo 
Nightly, if at all, touched upon by writers, that it ought 
to be placed in every point of view which will throw 
freſh light upon it. And although I may, in another 
work, have treated very fully upon this ſubject, I never- 
theleſs think it proper to detail, in this, the incidents and 
reflections which have ariſen, immediately, out of my 
practice and obſervation in Norfolk. 
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IV. Tur TREATMENT OF OLD REDOS. 
The hedgewood being felled to the ſtub, and 
the pollards headed, the ditch is ſcoured to its 
original depth; ; the beſt of the ſoil being col- 
lected into heaps on the brink of the ditch for 
the uſe of the farmer, in bottoming his yard or 
his dung*heaps, and the remainder laid to the 
roots of the ſtubs, or formed into a bank be- 
hind them. On the top of the bank a bruſh 
hedge is ſet as a guard to the back;—while ' 
ſometimes the bottom of the ditch is pointea 
| (that is; narrowed to a point), or filled with 
thorns or other buſhes, —as a guard to the face 
of the young hedge. 

The laſt, however, is ſeldom done, nor of. 

ten requiſite ; for the Norfolk huſbandmen are 
| pretty obſervant in cutting thoſe hedges, in 
any given year, which face their wheat in that 
year; by which means the young hedge ac- 
quires four or five years growth before the 
incloſure, it is expoſed to, becomes a ſpring 
or ſummer paſture. 

This is the uſual treatment of old rough 
hedges in which pollards and ſtubwood abound, 
and which conſtitute the principal part of the 
hedges of Eaſt Norfolk. 

There 


Ihe NORFOLK 0 
There are, however, many planted hedges; 
ſome of them very old: of theſe, a twofold 
treatment prevails : namely, that above-de- 
ſcribed; and another, leſs eligible, called 
ce buckſtalling;” which is cutting off the 
hedgewood, about two feet above the top of 
the bank, and © out-holling,” that is, ſcouring . 
out the ditch for manure; without returning any 
part of the ſoil to the roots of the hedge- 
wood. But by a fepetition of theſe bad prac- 
tices, the hedges, ſituated as they are in Nor- 
folk, near the top of an artificial bank, with a 
deep ditch beneath them, are at length left 
deſtitute of mould to nouriſh and ſupport 
them, dwindling away, ſtub after ſtub, until 
they are no longer adequate as fences: 

The practice of plaſbing, or laying hedges, 
is, in a great degree, unknown in this Diſtrict. 
Workmen, from countries where this is a 
favorite and common practice, have been 
employed by gentlemen in this Diſtrict ; but 
the ſucceſs has | been {uch as has rendered thoſe 
to whom it has become known, inveterate ene - 
mies to the practice. 

The unpardonable cuſtom of hacking off 
the ſide boughs of tall hedges, leaving the tops 
H 3 | . 
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to overhang the young ſhoots, is here too pre- 


valent. But ſuffering the ſoil to be waſhed 


away from the roots, is not more deſtructive 


to a hedge than is this vile practice, 
If « kid” and © oven fuel” be wanted, let a 


| hedge which is fully grown be felled to the 


ſtub. There is ſcarcely a farm in the Diſtrict 
which is not more or leſs © wood - bound; that 
is, injured by overgrown hedges; which are, 


year after year, receiving irreparable damage 


for want of cutting; while the undergrown 
ones are damaged by a leſs pardonable treat- 


| ment, 


The tenant's motive is founded in ſelf-inte= 
reſt: he gets fuel and © manner,” without any 
contingent expence or trouble; and whether 
the hedge endure, henceforward, for one or 
for two centuries, is not an object to him. 
But as, at the expiration of his leaſe, his farm 
will be worth more or lefs, according to the 
ſtate of its fences, it ought to be the eſpecial 
rare of the landlord, or of his agent, to ſee chat 

they are properly treated, 


8 V. Tr METHOD OF RAISING NEW HEDGES 
in Neffen 535 dp ue and may be prac 
tiſed 
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tiſed in any country where the ſoil is free from 
ſtones and other obſtructions of the ſpade. 
The hedgeling is defended on one ſide by a 
deep ditch, while the other ſide is ſufficiently 
guarded by the excavated mould formed into 


A mound, and creſted with a ſtout bruſh hedge; | 


in the ſetting of which the Norfolk labourers, 
from conſtant practice, are very proficient, 
It is a ſtriking, and indeed an intereſting fact, 
that hedges in Norfolk are raiſed with good 
ſucceſs, although neither poſt, rail, ſtake nor 
edder be made uſe of in defending them, — 
And it may be a moot point, whether a want 


of underwood has given riſe to this, as a prac- 


tice of neceſſity ; or whether the practice, by 
rendering coppices leſs valuable, has been a 
means of doing away, fo completely, the 
woodineſs of this Diſtrict, 

But notwithſtanding much praiſe is due to 
the Norfolk method of defending young 
hedges, the mode of planting, here in common 
uſe, is very reprehenſible. Inſtead of the 
quickſets—provincially,*layer”— being plant- 
ed in or near the ſoil which is to ſupport it, they 
are laid in near the top of the bank—per- 
haps, two feet above the natural level of the 
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FR REY incloſure—and probably five feet 
above the bottom of the ditch : nor are they, 
there, planted with their roots downward, in 
the manner which nature dictates; but with 
their heads pointing into the ditch: and, to 
complete the abſurdity of the buſineſs, the 
workman, in dreſſing the face of the bank, fre- 
quently draws the back of his ſpade down- 
' wards over the tops of the plants, preſſing 
them, of courſe, flat to the face; in which they 
not unfrequently ſtick! yet, he fays, he there- 
by does no harm : and it is poſſible he may be 
right ; but, to a perſon who has ſeen any other 
method of proceeding, an appears to be doing 
very wrong. 1 

Nevertheleſs, it is april to ſee the pro- 
greſs which quick, thus planted, will ſometimes 
make the firſt two or three years after plant- 
ing: and this, probably, is the falſe light by 
which the advocates for the method are led 
away. The top of the bank is looſe made ground, 
and the upright bruſh hedge, by collecting 
driving rains, ſupplies i it amply with moiſture, 
But the fame rains not unfrequently aſſiſt in 
waſhing down the face of the bank, together 
with the quick, into the bottom of the ditch. 
Even 


„ ine 


Even the ordinary mouldering of the bank, by 


froſts and moderate rains, leaves, in the caurſe 
of a few years, the roots entirely expoſed.— 


Should the plants preſerve their upright poſ- 


ture, they ſoon loſe their vigour; but it is no 
uncommon thing to ſee them hanging, per- 
haps by one fibre, with their heads downward 
againſt the face of the bank. Conſequently, 
hedges which have been planted in this man- 
ner are full of dead gaps; and the plants which 
have ſurvived and have got down to the natural 
ſoil, are, by the crowns of their roots being 
conſtantly expoſed, ſtinted and unhealthy.— 
Whoever will he at the trouble of making the 
obſervation, will find, that the full- ſtemmed 
luxuriant hedges, which occur, more or leſs, 


in every part of the Diſtrict, (the Norfolk ſoil 
being naturally affected by the hawthorn) but 


more particularly in the Fleg Hundreds, have 
been planted at or near the foot of the bank. 

The reaſon why a hedge planted low in he 
face of the bank, does not flouriſh for a few 
years after planting is obvious: the bank being 
ſteep, and without a break from top to bottom, 
it ſhoots off the rain water, which falls againſt 
in inte the ditch; while that collected by the 
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dead hedge, above, is not ſufficient to moiſten 


it to the bottom; which is, of courſe, de- 


prived of the benefit of rain water. Beſides 
this want of moiſture, the ſuperincumbent 


weight of the bank is inimical to the tender 


fibrils of the young plants; and their pro- 


greſs, ſo long as they remain confined under 


the bank, and cramped with its n, is of 


gourſe flow. 


But this difficulty once overcome; the roots 
having once reached through the bank, and got 
poſſeſſion of the adjoining incloſure; the 
plants flouriſh amain; while their principal 
roots being firmly and cooly fituated, they con- 


l inue to flouriſh, even in defiance of * buck- 


Malling” and © out-holling.“ 

It is not my deſire to cenſure the practices 
of Norfolk huſbandmen; much leſs my inten- 
tion to aim generally, at their inſtruction: ] 
rather hope to diſſeminate over the Iſland the 
excellencies of their management: neverthe- 


leſs, Norfolk, as every other Diſtrict I have 


yet viſited, has its prejudices, and its want of 


Perfection, in particular departments of manage- 


ment. It may however be ſaid, and I believe 
with ſtrict juſtice, that no Diſtrict has fewer 
imperfections 


» one 


imperfections than Norfolk; and what is ſins 
_ gularly to the credit of the Norfolk huſband» 
men, their perſeyerance in practiſing the me- 
thod of planting hedges above deſcribed, may 
perhaps be called their only r00ted prejudice. 


The reafon why quick, recently planted at 


the foot, and in the face, of a tall bank, is 
checked in its growth, for the firſt two or three 
years, is not more obvious than the method of 
preventing it. If inſtead of laying-in the 
plants in the immediate face of an unbroken 
bank, they were to be planted on the back 
part of an offset, or break in the bank, the evil 
effects aboyementioned would be removed: 
for by this ſimple alteration in the formation of 
the bank, the young plants become ſupplied, 
at once, with every thing neceſſary to their 
ſupport; namely, moiſture, air, and looſe 
earth for the infant roots to ſtrike in. 


This is not merely a theoretic plan: it is in 


common practice in many parts of the king- 
dom; and I have myſelf practiſed it, in three 

different and diſtant parts of it, with ſucceſs. 
In Norfolk however, where hares are ver- 
min, ſome caution is neceſſary : the ſhelf 
ſhould not be made too wide; and mould, while 
the 
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the plants are young, be kept ſtuck with buſhes, 
to prevent the hares from running along it. 

The ſize of the ditch is from three to five det 
vide - and two to three and half feet deep; the 
medium, four feet wide and three feet deep, 
with a bank three feet high, forming what is 
called * a ſix-foot dick.“ For an out-ſfide 
fence againſt a common or a road, five feet wide 
and ſeven feet high, (meaſuring from the bot- 
tom of the ditch to the top of the bank when 
| freſh-made) is a more ſuitable fence. 

The price of a common fix-foot ditch is four. 
teen pence a rod (of ſeven yards), or one ſhit. 
ling a rod, and beer, for making the ditch, 
planting the layer, 3 the bank, and ſet= 

ting the hedge. 
© The mean diftance of 'planting quick is about 
fix inches: the calculation is a hundred to 
| three rods; the price e to ſixpence a 
hundred. 

Thus, the whole expence of planting a quick 
hedge in Norfolk is not twopence halfpenny a 
yard ; while in many parts of the kingdom, 
where two rows of poſts and rails are in com- 
mon uſe, eightpence to one ſhilling a yard is 
the uſual expenditure, 

At 
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At preſent, it is a practice, though perhaps 
not of long ſtanding, to ſow furze ſeed upon 
the top of the bank, as a guard fucceſſive to 
the bruſh hedge, and as a ſource of kid and 
fuel. The common way is to ſow it p the 
back, at the foot of the dead hedge : this, how- 
ever, is injudicious ; for the furze being of a 
ſpreading nature it is liable, after the hedge is 
gone to decay, to overrun the quick. Many 
fine young hedges I have ſeen materially 

harmed through an injudicious management of 
the furze hedge ; which ought to ſtand oz the 
Zack, nof upon the top, of the bank; as in 
this ſituation it is a better guard to the bank 
(which is liable to be ſcraped down by cattle 
and ſheep), and leſs injurious to the hedge itis 
intended to defend. About two thirds of the 
diſtance between the foot of the bank and the 
foot of the bruſh hedge ; namely, one third of 
that ſpace from the foot of the hedge ; is 4 
good ſituation, But fee Mix. =P on this 
ſubject. | 

met with one inſtance, and that in the 
practice of one of the firſt men in the county, 
of furze ſeed * ſown on what is called the 

ce out- 
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« out-holl,” namely, the outer brink of the 
ditch, 

This is a good guard to the face of 
the hedge : and, if the fide towards the inclo- 
ſure be kept cut, to preveiit their ſpreading 
into it, furzes, growing in this ſituation, be- 
come a ſupply of fuel, without being an in- 
cumbrance ; a ditch being always conſidered 
as irretrievable, waſte ; and this is the firſt in- 
ſtance I have met with of its being rendered 
valuable by being cropped. If inſtead of fow- 
ing the furze ſced on the brink, it were drilled 
on the ſlope of the ditch, there would be leſs 
danger of the plants nber the adjoin- 
ing incloſure. 

A principal inconveniency of the Norfolk 
mound fence is the mouldering of the back 
of the bank, for the firſt two or three years 
after making or repairing ; before it gets graſſed 
over. 

To obviate this J have had graſs ſeeds ſown, 
after the bank was raiſed, but before it was 
finiſhed, and the ſeeds dreſſed in with the back 
of the ſpade, in the finiſhing operation of the 
bank: the ſucceſs has been beyond expecta- 
tion: in a few weeks the bank becomes green, 


and 
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and the firſt year furniſhes. a ſupply of uſeful 
herbage ; inſtead of being, as it uſually is, a 
nurſery of wingſeeded weeds. The back of the 
bank in this caſe ſhould not be made too up- 
right. The beſt ſeeds are thoſe of white clo- 
ver (among which thoſe of ray graſs or other 
graſſes may be mixed) ; for this plant, by run- 
ning upon the ſurface, and ſtriking root at the 
Joints, ſoon forms the requiſite matt of her- 
bage. | 


VI. REPLANTING WORNOUT HEDGES, It will 
be doing juſtice to the Norfolk management 
to mention a practice, which at preſent pre- 
vails, of grubbing up old wornout hedges, 
and planting new ones in their ſtead. 

In this caſe the old hedge is (or ought to be) 
thrown down in autumn—that the foil may be 
thoroughly ſoaked and tempered with the win- 
ter's rains and froſts : early in ſpring the foot 
of the bank ſhould be formed, and, in due ſea. 
ſon, the layer put in, and the fence completed. 

By this means a diſgraceful nuiſance is re- 
moved, and a new ſtraight hedge obtained; 
and this at a ſmall additional expence.— The 
roots alone, if the old hedge be full of large 
ſtubs, and loaded with ſtems,—will pay for 


orubbing ; 
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grubbing: I have known one let to grub upon 
theſe terms. I have alſo known ſixpence 2 
rod (of ſeven yards) beſides the roots given ;— 
alſo, one ſhilling a rod and the ſmall roots. 
The price of re-making—that is, ſcouring 
and banking up—an old ditch is ninepence 4 
rod, and beer; ſo that the difference between 
| re-making the old one; and raiſing a new ones 
is but threepence a rod. 


VII. GRUBBING THE BORDERS of old hedges, | 
and turning up the leaves, rough graſs, and 
top-ſoil for manure, is much in practice; and 
provided too much foil be not carried away 
from the roots of the hedgewood, the practice 
is a good one. The unplowed flip on the ditch 
fide is, generally, when the ditch is ſcoured, 
treated in the ſame manner, and mixed with 
the ſhovellings of the ditch, | 

Theſe are practices, which, though valu- 
able, are in many parts of the Iſland entirely 
neglected ; the borders; on both ſides; being 
left as nurſeries of weeds, whoſe ſeeds become 
a nuiſance, not only to the farm they grow 
on, but to its neighbourhood. 


VIII. The nzpctwood uſually lite is 


tobitethorn; which, if properly planted, flouriſhes 
abundantly 
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abundantly in the Norfolk ſoil ; ſome few bar- 


ren ſpots excepted ; in which ſituations furze is 
the principal fence. Crabtreè is ſometimes, 
though ſeldom, planted ; but I have ſeen it 
make a rapid progreſs upon very poor ſoil; and 
for ſuch ir would, I apprehend, be found pre- 
ferable to the hawthorn. Helly abounds in old 
hedges; growing very luxuriantly, and forming 
an admirable ſhelter for cattle in winter; be- 
ſides giving, in that bleak ſeaſon, a chearfulneſs 
and fancied ſhelter to the face of the country, 


IX. Upon ſome eſtates it is the practice to 
put in, when a new hedge 1s planted, a holly at 
every rod, and an OAK PLANT at every two or 
three rods, among the whitethorn layer. 

This is an excellent practice; provided the 
young oaks be trained to a proper height be- 
fore they be ſuffered to form their heads. For, 
in this caſe, they will become a valuable ſource 
of timber, without injuring, in any material 
degree, the incloſures they grow between. It 
is the roots of the aſh and elm, and the tops of 
low pollards, and tall overgrown hedgewoods, 
which are injurious to the farmer. A timber 
oak, of fifteen to twenty feet ſtem, does very 
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little if any injury either to the crop, or che 


hedge growing under it. 
But if, on the contrary, the e thus 


planted, be ſuffered to riſe with more than one 


ſtern, as ſtubwood ; or, riſing ſingly (which is 


ſeldom the caſe in a young hedge), they be 
permitted to form their heads at eight or ten 
feet high, with flat wide- ſpreading tops, —they 
loſe their intended value, and become nui- 
ſances, not only to the adjoining incloſures, but 
to the hedge in which they grow. —Eligible, 
therefore, as it is to plant young oaks among 
hedgewood, the advantage to be obtained 
from it reſts wholly on the OT ons 
ment, 


For reaſons why a tenant ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to prune timber trees, fee Min. 5. 

For reflections on the time of _— hedges, 
ſee Mix. 34. | 

For a propoſed method of preventing tenants | 
from deftroying hedges,. fee Min. 42. 

For obſervations on ditches againſt the ſides if 
hills, ſee Mix. 45. 

For ee on ivied dircbbanks, ſee 


Maw. 63. 


For 
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For obſervations on thinning timbers, and on 
twin timbers, fee Mix. 85. 

For obſervations on renewing wornout 
hedges, ſee Min. 87. | 

'For an inſtance of a ſufficient furze hedge, 
ſee Min. 88. - 

For cenefal bci on ; Binders and 5 
lards in hedges, ſee Mix. go. 

For an inſtance of ditches waſhed down by 
rain, ſee Mis. 103. 

For the method of ping furze ſeed, with 
general obſervations on furze hedges, ſee Mix. 
IO4. 

For the management of hedge in Fleg, fee 
Min. 106. 

For reflections on the Midſummer frat, ke 

Mix. 130. 
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little if any injury either to the ops "oF: the 
hedge growing under it. 

But if, on the contrary, the oaklings, 100 
planted, be ſuffered to riſe with more than one 
ſtem, as ſtubwood ; or, riſing ſingly (which is 
ſeldom the caſe in a young hedge), they be 


permitted to form their heads at eight or ten 


feet high, with flat wide-ſpreading tops, —they 
loſe their intended value, and become nui- 
ſances, not only to the adjoining incloſures, but 
to the hedge in which they grow. —Eligible, 
therefore, as it is to plant young oaks among 
hedgewood, the advantage to be obtained 
from it reſts wholly on the Tg 
— 


For reaſons why a tenant ſhould not be ſuf- 


fered to prune timber trees, ſee Mix. 5. 


For reflections on the time of cutting g hedges, 
ſee Mix. 34. 

For a propoſed method of preventing tenants: 
from deftroying hedges,. ſee Mix. 42. 

For obſervations on ditches againſt the ſides of 
Bills, ſee Mix. 45. | | 

For obſervations on ivied ditchbanks, ſce 


Mix. 6 3 
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For obſervations on thinning timbers, and on 
twin timbers, ſee Min. 85. 

For obſervations on renewing wornout 
hedges, ſee Min. 87. 

For an inſtance of a ſufficient furze hedge, 
ſee Mix. 88. 

For general obſervations on timbers and pol- 
lards in hedges, ſee Mix. 90. 

For an inſtance of ditches waſhed down "by 
rain, ſee Mix. 103. 

For the method of — fe feed, with 
general obſervations on furze hedges, ſee Mix. 
to. 

For the management of hedges in Fleg, ſee 
Min. 106, 

For reflections on the Midſummer ſoeet, ke 
Mix. 3 
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THER DRS ION of che county being prin- 
rally incloſed—ſome heaths and a few com- 
mon- -fielgs ards. the north coaſt excepted— 
inſtances. .of . INCLOSURE. ſeldom occur. Two 
inſtances, however, have fallen ſo far under my 
notice, as to enable me to convey a general idea 
of the principles on which they were conducted. 
Ons of them took: place in the northern part 
of the Diſtrict. The ſubjects of incloſure 
were a heathy waſte of ſeveral hundred acres, 
of a tolerably good ſoil—(but, being over- 
grown with furze, heath, brakes, and other in- 
cumbrances, afforded little profit either to in- 
dividuals or the community) ; together with 
two or three hundred acres of common-field 
land 1 | 

This incloſure was proſecuted on the ſame 


liberal principles which raiſed the HoLKkHam 
eſtate, 
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eſtate, and other eſtates in Weſt Norfolk; to 
their preſent ſtate of productiveneſs. But as 
the particulars which I procured, reſpecting it, 
will appear in a Minute at the cloſe of the ſe- 
cond volume, it 1s unneceſſary. to mention 
them here. . i e 
The other took place (or was intended to 
take place) in a more ſouthern part of the 
Diſtrict: the ſubject, part of an extenſive and 
chiefly barren heath, belonging to ſeveral ſur- 
rounding pariſbes, and ſituated diſtant from 
manures, But here I am debarred, by motives 
which I flatter myſelf are a ſufficient excuſe for 
my ſilence, from entering into further parti- 
culars; and my only reaſon for introducing 
the article 1NncLOSURES into the preſent volume 
was, to gain an opportunity of inferring, from 
obſervations made in this Diſtrict, that very 
much depends, not only on the MAN ACE 
MENT, but on the svBJEcT, or fite, of inclo- 
ſure; and that lucrative and laudable as in- 
cloſures in general are, or might be rendered, 
it behoves men of landed property, and all 
men concerned in theſe important tranſac- 
tions, to ſtudy with ſufficient attention the 
I 3 . NATURAL 
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NATURAL ABILITY of the object in view, and 
to ratſe their eſtimate with circumſpection, on 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT ſufficiently en- 
larged, to guard againſt miſcarriages, and 
ſecure, with a degree of moral certainty, a 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT. 


For ſome account of the Felbrigg incloſure, 
fee MIN. 13 Jo | 


16. PLANT- 
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16. 
PLANTING. 


PLANTING is not only laudable as an art, 
at preſent of the higheſt importance to this 
iſland, but pleaſurable as an amuſement, | 

In Norfolk, I had neither leifure nor oppor- 
tunity of extending, on a large ſcale, my prac- 
tice in this art; but, as far as obſervation could 
inform me, I had every advantage. A perſon 
who had been regularly bred up as a nurſery- 
man, and who was a credit to the art he pro- 
feſſed, gave me every opportunity of making 
myſelf fully acquainted with the buſineſs of the 
nurſery, and the manual operations of planting : 
while a ſuite of plantations, of various ages, 
and in various /tates, paſſing daily under my 
eye, afforded me an opportunity, equally for- 

| 34 - tunate, 
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tunate, of making my obſervations on what may 
be termed the theory of planting, 

But my mind being ſufficiently employed on 
the ſubjects of ESTATE AGENCY and HUSBAN- 
DRY, I did not attempt, in Norfolk, to digeſt 
my ideas upon PLANTING. I was ſatisfied with 
having gained a general knowledge of the ſub- 

Je, and with having impreſſed on my me- 
mory a few leading principles. 

HEDGEPLANTING, and the management of 

HEDGEROW TIMBER, I conſidered as inſepara- 
ble departments of the management of eſtates 
(ſo nearly are planting and eſtate agency allied); 
and therefore ſtudied them with unremitted at- 
tention. I was alſo led, in a few inſtances, from 
the eſtate to the plantation, as will appear by 
Minutes made at the time of practice; and 
was alſo induced to minute a few ſtriking inci- 
dents which occurred to my obſervation. 
But Tre. PROPAGATION OF WOODLANDS, 
merely as ſuch, not being a practice of the 
Diſtrict, I had few opportunities of making 
obſervations on that important ſubject. Or- 
namental plantations, about the reſidencies of 
men of fortune, are here, as in other Diſtricts, 
faſhionable: 
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faſhionable : not, however, as objects of orna- 
ment merely, but likewiſe as nurſeries of game. 

But it being my intention to confine myſelf, 
in this work, to utility, rather than to treat ei- 
ther of ornaments or amuſements, I will, under 
this head, only beg leave to recommend to the 
proprietors of landed eſtates in Eaſt Norfolk 
to propagate COPPICE woops on the ſpringy 
margins of meadows, and on thoſe incorrigible 
ſwamps which occur 1n almoſt every eſtate ; 
and to remove the woody hedge- rows, ſo diſ- 
graceful to Norfolk as an arable country: 
raiſing, in the new-planted hedges, OAK TIMu- 
BERS at ſuitable diſtances ; training them up to 
ſuch height as will render the timber of the 
greateſt yalue, and do the land they grow in 
the leaſt poſſible injury. I will alſo beg leave 
to intimate that the ſpirit which, at preſent, 
very properly prevails of extirpating ASH TIM- 


BER from hedgerows, will, in all human pro- 


bability, be productive of a ſcarcity, in time 
to come, of that neceſſary material in rural af- 
fairs : and it is equally probable, that whoever, 
at this time, propagates GROVES OF ASH, in 
angles and vacant corners, will be increaſing, 
at a ſmall expence, the value of his eſtate, 
| | and 
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and be providing, at the fame time, a neceſſary 
lite for the riſing community. 

It now only remains to mention the method 
of SELLING and TAKING DOWN TIMBER,. in 
this Diſtrict. 

The prevailing practice is to fell it ſtand- 
ing, at ſo much a ton when fallen; meaſuring 
the timber, down to ſix inches timber girt; tho 
toptvood and the bark (of oak) becoming the 
property of the purchaſer; who is uſually at 
the expence of taking it down. 

It is hkewiſe cuſtomary for the purchaſer 
do diſpoſe of the bark (of oak), and ſometimes 

the topwood, by the ſame admeaſurement; 
the prices of both varying aceording to the 
proportion which the tops of the trees, under 
ſale, bear to their ſtems. 

The price of oak timber, in 1782, was three 
guineas to three pound fifteen ſhillings a ton, 
of forty feet : the price of oak bark, from ten 
to twelve ſhillings: and of topood, from 
feven to twelve ſhillings, each load of timber, 
The price of naked oak timber, in the rough, 
was fifteen to twentypence a foot. 

Dye price of aſh timber, ſtanding, was forty to 
fifty ſhillings a ton: in the ſtick, ninepence to 
one ſhilling a foot. | | 
The 
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The elm of Norfolk i is of little value; for 
before it acquires a ſize to be uſeful, it begins 
to decay at the heart — perhaps, owing to the 
lightneſs of the ſoil. 

The afþ on the drier lighter foils appears 
ſtunted and ſhort ; but in, and near, the mea- 
dows and ſwamps, it 1s of a firm Srowth, and a 
good quality. | 

The beech is very rare in this Diſtrict ; 
nevertheleſs, I have ſeen it, upon a ſubſtratum 
of mar], of a beautiful growth, and 2 
able ſize. 

The method of TAK IN OG Down timber, i in 
Norfolk, is uniform, and, perhaps, peculiar 
to the country. It is called, very aptly, grub- 
felling : the operation partaking both of grub- 
bing and of felling with the axe, —in the com- 
mon way aboveground; a method which is 
waſteful of timber. The Norfolk woodman, 
therefore, fells helow the ſurface of the 
ground; by cutting off the horizontal roots 
cloſe to the ſtem ; which, inſtead of ſhorten- 
ing, he, in effect, lengthens, by adding to it 
a conical point, cut out of the crown of the 
root: ſo that by this way of proceeding, a 
greater length of timber is obtained, than by, 
firſt, 
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flirſt, gubbing, and, afterward, cutting off the 
butt with a ſaw. Grubfelling is, no doubt, 
the moſt eligible way of taking down hedge- 
row timber; and this accounts for its being 
the eſtabliſned practice in Norfolk. 


For an inſtance of the circumſpection requi- 
ſite in pruning hedgerow timbers, ſee Mix. 5. 

For an inſtance of tapping young oak plants, 
in a neglected nurſery ground, with a common 
ſpade, ſee Mix. 36. 

For an inſtance of ſucceſs in tranſplanting 
large oaks, ſee Min. 37. 

For general obſervations on the proper ſoil 
and ſituation for the %, ſee Min. 38. 
For an idea relative to changing the crop of 
timber in a given ſituation, ſee Mix. 8 1. 

For obſervations on thinning hedgerow tim- 
bers, and on twin timbers, fee Mix. 85. 

For general obſervations on the treatment of 
nabe ers and pollards in hedges, fee Mix. go. 

For an inſtance of thinning a tall mixed plan- 
tation, with obſervations on different ſpecies of 
timber trees, and with reflections on the after- 
management of plantations in general, ſee Mix. 95. 
For obſervations on the Midſummer ſpobt, 
ſee Mix. 130. | 
| GENERAL 
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THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS of the 
Eaſt Norfolk huſbandry are, 
| BulLLocks, 
BARLEx, 
WHEAT ; 
the other productions of the Diſtrict being in a 
great meaſure ſubordinate to theſe three; from 
which, chiefly, the farmer expects to pay his 
rent and ſupport his family. | | 
The bullocks are fatted chiefly on 
TuRkNEps, 
and ſometimes finiſned with 
| Ray GRass, and 
CLOVER : 
which laſt are alſo raiſed for horſes, ſtore- 
cattle, and the dairy. | 
| | Oars, 
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| Oars, | 
too, are raiſed in ſmall quantities for horſe- 
corn; and 
| Buck ®, 
in great abundance, for pigs and poultry. 
Some few | 
Ptas 
are alſo grown for ſwine (or are bought up 
by the millers, to improve the colour of thelr 
whezt-four) and ſome, but very few, 
VPV᷑TSRES, 
for ſoiling horſes. 
| „ 
HEV f, 
Hops, and 
COLE SEED, | 
(the laſt more particularly in Fleg) are occa- 
fionally raiſed, but in inconſiderable quantities. 


Bucx - polygonum fagepyrum—buck wheat, or brank ; 
its common name in the ſouthern hundreds of Eaſt Nor- 
folk; but in zh:s part of the county its only name is 
Buck: indeed the addition wheat (probably a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch at, is abſurd, and altogether im- 


proper. 
+ Some ſmall quantities are grown upon the eaſtern 


. coat; 


SHEEP 
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- SHEEP 
can ſcarcely be enumerated among the on- 
JECTS of tie Eaſt Norfolk huſbandry ; ; and 
Cows 
are kept chiefly for the purpoſe of breedin 
and the uſe of the family. 
SwINE and 
Pour rRY 
are well attended to; and, in the ben 
parts of the Diſtrict, are carried, in great quan- 
tities, to the Norwich and Yarmouth markets. 
RABBITSõ, 
though ſome few warrens occur in Eaſt Nor- 
folk, are not a ſtaple production, 


But before the particular practices obſerved, 
and the proceſſes made ule of, in obtaining, ſe- 
parately, theſe ſeveral pRopucTioNs, can, with 
any degree of propriety, be deſcribed ;—it 
will be neceſſary, firſt, to premiſe ſuch OENRE-/ 
NAL PROCESSES, and departments of manage- 
ment, as do not pertain, eſpecially, to any 
individual 0BJEcT. | 
TRE GENERAL SUBJECTS neceſſary to be 
premiſed on the preſent occaſion, are, 
The prevailing method of Lavinc our 

FARMS, 1n Norfolk. 


The 
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TRE SUCCESSION OF ARABLE ROPE, 1 in 1 this 
Diſtrict. B 55 
TRE $0tt. PROCESS —or the Norfolk me- 
thod of putting the foil . a . ſtate of 

eultivation. a 

Tur MANURE PROCESS or 0 ink 
application, and me thod of applying, manures 
in Norfolk, 

TIE SEED! PROCESS or id obſervas 
tions on the different modes of ſowing. - - 

THE'VEGETATING PROCESS ; or the ſum- 
mer care, protection, and management 0 8 
crops, in general, from ſeed- time to harveſt. 

TE HARVEST PROCESS — not the proceſs of 
harveſting any one poem crop; but the 
general buſineſs CNTR > 2209790 3U6 

THz FARMYARD MANAGEMENT 3; not a de 
tail of the barn management and conſumption 
of one ſeparate ſpecies of crop, nor the win- 
ter treatment of any one particular ſpecies of 
liveſtock ; but a deſcription of ſuch general 
buſineſs of the barn, and the farmyard, as 
cannot with the ſmalleſt degree of propriety 
be given under any one ſpecies—cither of 
ſock, or crop. 


; 
W 


„„ NORFO LE: 


For . obſervations on. the Norfolk farmers 
partiality to arable land, ſee Mix. 49. 7 
For further obſervations on this ſubject, and 
of their neglect of graſsland, ſee Min. $1. 5 
For an evidence that the ſtock of a farm 


„r 


ought to be adapted to the N i, ſte ; 
Min. 75. | | Y 
For an evidence of hs cheapneſs of the Nor- 5 


folk practice of huſbandry, ſee Mix. 98. 
For the general management of the F ig: 
Hundreds, ſee Min. 106. F. oe 
For an evidence of the excellency of the: , 
arable management of Norfolk, fee Mix. 112. 
- - For an evidence of its being adapted to a 
dry foil, ſee Mix. 114. * 
For the general management in berge 
n ſee A 118. 81 
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18. 
LAYING-OUT FARM S. 


- MANY of the preſent farms, eſpecially 
thoſe of conſiderable ſize, - have formerly lain. 
to perhaps two; three, or more ſeparate meſ- 
ſuages ; each, perhaps; occupied by its reſpec- 
tive owner: this, and the intermixture of pro- 
perty already ſpoken of, accounts for that abun- 
dance of petty incloſures,—or © pightles”—ſo 
| diſgraceful to Eaſt Menon able —_ 
try. . 

It is, however, the PET ne faſhion WINE 
ſent, when adjoining pightles belong to the 
fame proprietor; or when they can, by ex- 
changes, be brought into the ſame hands, to 
eraſe the intermediate fences, and lay them 
into incloſures proportioned to the ſize of the 

farm to which they belong. 

This, namely proportioning the ſize of the 
fields to that of the farm, 1 is a matter to which 
Norfolk 


4 
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Norfolk huſbandmen, at preſent; are very at- 


tentive. The ſingular ſyſtem of huſbandry 


practiſed in this Diſtrict calls for a greater num- 


ber of diviſions than are neceſſary in moſt 


other places. For although an Eaſt Norfolk 
farmer divides his farm into what he calls © ſix 
ſhifts,” to receive his principal crops in rota- 


tion, he does not with for fewer than nineteen 


or twenty arable diviſions, in order that he may 
have an opportunity of diſtributing his turnep 
crop over different parts of his farm. 

For ſimilar reaſons he does not claſs, but in- 
termixes, his other arable crops; 

This intermixture of crops renders driſtways 
neceſſary ; and they are nowhere more nu- 
merous than in Norfolk. 

Another important matter to which Nor- 
folk huſbandmen are . attentive in laying-out 
their farms, is that of endeavouring to lay their 
ce furlongs” north-and-ſouth, that the ſun may 
have an equal influence on either ſide the nar- 
row ridges, upon which their wheat i is almoſt 

univerſally raiſed, 
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SUCCESSION. 


IN NORFOLK, as in other arable coun- 
tries, huſbandmen vary more or leſs in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of crops and fallows to each other, — 
But if we confine ourſelves to this Diſtrict ; 
namely, the north- eaſt quarter of the county; 
we may venture to aſſert, without hazard, that 
no other Diſtrict of equal extent in the king- 
dom is ſo invariable in this reſpect; common- 
field Diſtricts excepted. | 
It is highly probable, that a principal part of 
the lands of this Diſtrict have been kept inva- 
riably, for at leaſt a century paſt, under the 
following courſe of cultivation: 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Turneps, 
Barley, 
Clover, 
Ray graſs, broken up about Mid- 
ſummer, and fallowed for wheat, in rotation. 
Thus, 
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Thus, ſuppoſing a farm to be laid-out, with 
nineteen or twenty arable diviſions, of nearly 
equal ſize, and theſe to be brought into ſix re- 
gular ſhifts, each ſhift would confiſt of three 
pieces; with a piece or two in reſerve, at li- 
berty to be cropped with oats, peas, tares, 
buck ; or to receive a thorough cleanſing by 
a whole-year's fallow. - 

This courſe of culture is well adapted to the 
ſoil of this Diſtrict, which is much more pro- 
ductive of barley than of wheat; and is in 

every other reſpect, as will hereafter appear, 
admirably adapted to that excellent ſyſtem of 
management of which it is the baſis. 

The ſoil of the ſouthern parts of the Diſ- 
trict being ſtronger and deeper than that upon 
which the foregoing courſe of crops is preva- 
lent, it is better ſuited to wheat; and there the 
round of 

Wheat, 

Turneps, 

Barley, 

Cloyer, | 
is common; though not in unjverſfal practice. 

This difference in ſoil and management 
renders it neceſſary to conſider the ſouthern 

K 3 Hun- 
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Hundreds of F leg, South-Walſham and Blow- 
field, as appendages, rather than as parts, of 
the Diſtrict moſt immediately under deſcrip- 
tion: which is furniſhed with a leſs genial ſoil; 
namely, that ſhallow, and ſomewhat lightiſn, 
ſandy loam, which may be called the common 
covering of the county; broken, however, in 
ſome places, by a richer, ſtronger, deeper ſoil; 
and in others, by barren heaths and unproduc- 
tive ſands; from which even the Hundreds of 
Erpingham, Turnſtead, and Happing, are not 
entirely free; though, perhaps, they enjoy a 
greater uniformity of ſoil than any other Diſ- 
trict of equal extent in the county. 

This, therefore, i is the ſite beſt adapted to the 
ſtudy of the ſyſtem of management which has 
raiſed the name of Norfolk huſbandmen, and 
which i is ſtill preſerved, inviolate, in this ſe- 
cluded Diſtrict, For a ſhallow ſandy loam, na 
matter whether it lie i in Norfolk or in any other 
part of the kingdom, there cannot, perhaps, 
be deviſed a better courſe of culture ; or, taken 
all in all, a better ſyſtem of: management, than 
that which is here i in univerfal practice *, . 


* If: any improvement of the preſent ſyſtem can be made, 
it * woald peritaps be by adopting t the fractice of a judi- 
| cious 
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But excellent as this ſucceſſion of crops un- 
doubtedly is, it cannot be invariably kept up; 
for even a Norfolk huſbandman cannot com- 

mand a crop of turneps or a crop of clover; 
and when either of theſe fail, the regularity of 
the ſucceſſion is of courſe broken into. 
If his turneps diſappoint him, he either lets 
his land lie fallow through the winter, and ſows 
it with barley, in courſe, in the ſpring ; or 
more frequently, though leſs judiciouſly, ſows 
it with wheat in autumn; ſometimes, though 
not always, ſowing it with clover and ray graſs 
in the ſpring; by this means regaining his 
regular courſe, 
If the clover miſs, the remedy i 1s more diff 
cult; and no general rule is in this caſe obſerv- 
ed. Sometimes a crop of peas is taken the firſt 
year; and the next, buck plowed under: or 
perhaps a crop of oats are taken the firſt year, 
and over theſe cloyer ſown for the ſecond : in 


cious huſbandman i in the northern part of che Diſtrict (Mr. 

Edmund Bird, of Plumſtead); ; who divides his farm into 
ſeven, inſtead of fix, ſhifts ; his courſe of crops are the 
fame as thoſe of his neighbours; his ſeventh ſhift being 


| a n s fallow for wheat. 
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either of theſe caſes, the ſoil comes round for 
wheat the third year, in due ſucceſſion. 

It has already appeared in the HEADS or a 
LEASE, Page 75, that the Norfolk farmers are 
reſtricted from taking more than two crops of 
corn ſucceſſively. Ar the cloſe of a leaſe this 
reſtriction may ſometimes have a good effect; 
for ill-blood between landlord and tenant too 
frequently leads à farmer to do what he knows 
will, in the end, be injurious both to himſelf 
and his farm. The crime of taking more than 
two crops of corn ſucceſſively is, however, 
held, by farmers in general, in an odious light, 
and is never practiſed by a good farmer, unlefs 
« to bring into courſe” a ſmall patch, with 
ſome adjoining Piece ;—or to regulate his 
ſhifts, 
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20. 
SOIL PROCESS, 


IN THIS important department of huſban- 
dry the Norfolk farmers are proficients.— It is 
obſervable, however, that Norfolk being an 
01d-cultivated country; and having been, cen- 
tury after century, kept under a courſe of ara- 
ble management; the difficuities of breaking- 


up rough waſte lands, and old leys, are, at pre- © 


ſent, unknown; the whole buſineſs of the ſoil 
proceſs being, now, the. regular routine of 
removing thoſe foulneſſes, which all arabla 
lands are liable to; and in putting the foil into 
a fir ſtate for the reception of the ſeed. 

But theſe operations, ſimple as they may ſeem 
to unpractical obſervers, require much ſkill and 
judgment; for on a proper conduct in this 
department depends, conſiderably, the profit or 
Joſs of an arable farm. And as the Norfolk 
huſbandmen appear to me to be maſters in this 
art, I will endeavour to convey to my readers, 
in an ample manner, their conduct in this parti- 
| | | cular ; 
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cular; in doing which, it will be proper to 
canſider the following articles ſeparately : 


1. Plowing, 4. Cleanſing, 
2. Harrowing, - Laying-up, 
3. Rolling, 6. Draining; 


and, previouſly, to give ſome account of the 

fingular practice of this country, with reſpect 

to the hours of work obſerved in every de- | 
of the ſoil proceſs. 

The univerſal practice, I believe throughout 
the county, is to go what is called © two jour- 
nies.” In winter, when days are ſhort, the 
teams go out as ſoon as it is light, and return 
home at twelve o*clock to dinner go out 
again at one, and remain in the field until dark. 
In longer days, the cuſtom varies: the moſt 
general practice is to go out at ſeven in the 
morning ;—return at noon : — go out again at 
two ;>and return at ſeven, in the evening.— 
Ten hours; namely, five hours each j journey; 
—are the longeſt hours of work; except in 
the hurry of barley ſeedtime, when theſe W 
may ſometimes be exceeded. 

The length of day is, therefore, not exceſ- 
five; but the work performed in ſo ſhort a 
dme ts extraordinary. The * plow- 

men 


a ww - 2 
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men always do as much—in general, a great 
deal more —in one journey, that is in five 
hours, — than plowmen in general do i in eight 
hours; which, in moſt parts of the kingdom, 
is the length of the plowman's day. 

This fact, however, is no longer extraordi- 
nary, when we obſerve their paces, reſpec- 
tively. Plowteams, in general, travel at the 
rate of one to two miles an hour; whereas, in 
Norfolk, they ſtep out at not leſs than three to 
four miles an hour; and the ſame, or a greater 
agility, is preſerved in the other departments. 


I. Prowine.—Every thing is plowed with 
two horſes, abreaſt, driven and guided by the 
plowman (fee ImpLEMENTS); and the common 
day's work, except in wheat ſeedtime is two 
acres ! a fact, this, which nothing but actual 
obſervation could have taught me to believe. 

The Norfolk huſbandmen pay due attention 
to the fate of the ſoil to be plowed, being care- 
ful not to plow it too wet *, nor too dry; the 


*The Norfolk plowmen have a ſingular expedient to 
prevent the ſoil when moiſt from turning up in whole 
gloſſy furrows, which they term © ſcoring ;” to prevent 
which they tie a piece of ſtrong rope-yarn round the plate 
or mouldboard ; which, by this means, is prevented from 
_ as a trowel _ the ſoil, ; 

latter 
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latter moſt eſpecially : not only becauſe their 
plow and team are ill calculated for ſtubborn 
work; but leſt, in breaking up the ſoil at a 
time when it is too dry to be cut clean with the 
ſhare, it ſhould _ in clods, and thereby diſ- 
turb the pan; which, upon every SEATON, 
is held ſacred (fee Sorz). 

Inftances of the miſchiefs of deep plowing are 
related: one of them by an old; and moſt ju- 
dicious huſbandman, to whoſe opinion the 
greateſt deference and attention is due“. His 
men having, in his abſence, plowed part of a 
cloſe when it was too dry, it broke up jn large 
thick clods; the pan, which adhered to the 
foil, being of courſe brought up to the ſurface. 
He immediately foreſaw the effect which, I 

have not a doubt, followed. This patch, from 
no other apparent circumſtance whatever, 
could not, with all his {kill and induſtry, be 
brought to bear a crop of any kind equal to 
that of the reſt of the cloſe, for ſix or ſeven 
years afterward. The crops on this part were 
uniformly, and obviouſly, not only foul, but 
bad; and this, notwithſtanding an extraordi- 


* Mr. Arthur Bayfield, of Antingham. 


nary 
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nary allowance of manure and tillage were, 
from time to time, beſtowed upon it. 

From this and other inſtances of a ſimilar 
kind, as well as from general obſervation, I am 
convinced that to plow beneath the wonted 
depth, would, under the ſingular circumſtances 
of the Norfolk ſoil, be injudicious manage- 
ment ;—unleſs ſome ready method could be 
hit upon of forming, at a greater depth, a freſh 
pan. . | 

The methods of plowing are various, —In 
making fallows, the prevailing practice of 
plowing fleet and © full pitch,” alternately, is 
very judicious: it not only breaks and mixes 
the ſoil more readily than the common prac- 
tice of plowing always the fame, or nearly the 

fame depth; but, in the firſt two plowings, it 
| renders the operations more eaſy: the firſt, be- 
ing thin, goes lighter off the ſhare; and the 
ſecond being always (except for turneps) a 
croſs-plowing, the ſhare has freſh firm ground 
to lay hold of, by which means the plow is 
kept ſteady to its work. 

To increaſe this advantage it is common, on 
very thin ſoils, to break up fallows by © rice- 
balking,” or by © flob-furrowing ;” which are 

| | nearly 
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nearly the ſame operation performed in diffe- 


rent ways. 


In rice-balking, the « flag” * js always turn 


ed toward the unplowed ground, the edge of 
the coulter paſſing cloſe to the edge of the flag 
laſt turned: whereas; in ſlob- furrowing, the flag 
is turned toward the plowed ground, the coul- 
ter paſling fifteen or ſ 
plow-furrow into which, in this caſe, the 


edge of the flag hangs ;—and, in both caſes, a 


flip of W foil, of a width ry equa] 
to that of the flag, is buried. 

Theſe methods of plowing are not peculiar 
to Norfolk; but I know no Diſtrict in which 
they are ſo commonly practiſed by farmers in 
general as they are in this county, The firſt 


is moſt inuſe: it is the neater, and, perhaps for 


the Norfolk foil, the more eligible operation. 
Another method of plowing practiſed in 


Norfolk; uot not peculiar to it; is «© two-fur- | 


rowing :”—trench plowing—double plowing. 


This is done with two plows, one following the 


other in the ſame place: it is, in the ſhallow 
ſoil of this Diſtrict, a difficult operation; but 
the wheels and the broad ſhare of the Norfolk 
plow render it ſingularly well adapted to this 
The provincial term for the furrow turned. 


buſineſs; 


inches from the laſt 


55 


# 
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buſineſs. The ſoil; perhaps not more than four 


or five inches deep, is to be divided into two 


thin ſlices, the under one being to be taken up 
thick enough to bury the firſt, without bringing 
up at the ſame time any part of the ſubſtratum 
or pan: and this I have ſeen done with great 
exactneſs. | 

The price of plowing, with a plain, clean "Ig 
row, is two ſhillings and ſixpence an acre} which 


is the current price of the country, and the rate 


which is, I believe, almoſt invariably adopted 
by referees between out- going and in- coming 


tenants. This intereſting fact alone, accounts 


for the comparative high price of land in Nor- 
folk. In many parts of the kingdom, ten ſhil- 
lings an acre is a price of plowing, equally 
current. How much, then, i it behoves gentle= 
men. of landed property to introduce upon 
their eſtates the practice of PLO wN WIE 


TWO HORSES, Au D GOING TWO JOURNIES A 


va. here it 1s practicable ; and where it is 


not, ee by other means, To LOWER 
THE EXPENCE OF PLOWING ; and thus by intro- 
ducing a real improvement, add a PEI 
increaſe to their rent-rolls, 


II. Harzowino.—In making fallows, it is 
cuſtomary to harrow preſently be fore each plow- 
ing 3 
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ing ; the operation being too frequently defer- 
red ſo long, that the ets of weeds, ſet atliberty 
by the harrows, have not time to vegetate, 
before they are again turned under the ſoil, and 
eg out of the ſphere of vegetation. 
This injudicious management is not however 
univerſal; good farmers making a point of let- 
ting their fallows Jie a ſufficient length of time 
berween the harrowing and the ſucceeding es | 

One admirable practice peculiar, I believe, 
to Norfolk, is that of making the horſes trot at 
harrow: it being a cuſtom which is prevalent 
throughout almoſt every department of this 
operation, to walk the horſes againſt the riſe, if 
any, and trot them back again in the ſame 
place. This excellent practice not only rids 
work and diſengages the root weeds from the 
harrow tines, as well as from the ſoil, leaving 
them looſe on the ſurface; but levels the =. 
in a manner which would be difficult to de- 
ſcribe, and which In alone, c can render 
ae 272 

The day's work of's a pair of kde walliing 
one way and trotting the. other, the r ] 
overlapping ſo as to give the ground a full 
double tine, is laid at about ſeven acres. 

III. Rol LIxG. 


* 
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V. x 

III. eee little general matter 
falls under this head ꝛead. One circumſtance, 
however, requires to hs mentigned. 
The roller, notwithſtanding the lightneſ | 
of the ſoil; and its proneneſs to be. injured by 
ary. weather, i is never uſed in Norfolk for the 
purpoſe of compreſſion. | Inever ſaw one uſed 
by a farmer either upon fallow or upon a lay; 
not even upon the, firſt year of a clover . to 
ſmooth the ſurface for the ſithe. Wes 

The only uſes to which I have ſeen. a roller 
put, in this Diſtrict, are that of ſmoothing the 
ſurface before ſowing, to prevent the ſeed. from 
running down too low, and that of ſmoo 
it afterwards as 2 preparation for the ſithe 
and even this operation is . performed, — a 
roller not more perhaps than ſeven or eight 
inches i in diameter! a circumſtance which I 
confeſs, Iam no way able to account for: ne- 
vertheleſs, it would. be raſhneſs to condemn an 
Eſtabliſhed practice, unleſs I could, from my 
own experience, or from adequate obſervation 
on the e of others Prove it to be in- 


| | * Andſometimes wheatirolledinautumn, See War BAT. 
Yor: I . L » I catt- 


7 
* 
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I cannot, however, refrain in this inſtance 
from recommending to the Norfolk huſband- 
men to try, by accurate and repeated experi- 

ments, whether the rolling of fallows, lays, 

corn- crops, and meadows, with a heavy roller, 

would, or would not, be eligi ble gement, 
on NE e ere foil. OT 


. . ClravsinG Sb erde Nor- 
folk method of cleaning fallows from *quicks” 
and other root weeds, is, when they are diſ- 
engaged from the ſoil, to draw them into © rin- 
ges rows - with the ſame harrows with which 
they were diſengaged (neither horſe nor hand- 
"rakes being ever uſed in the operation). In this 
caſe, the horſes, walking ſlowly, are driven 
with reins, the driver following the harrows, 
and lifting them up, at ſtated diſtances. The 
*« quicks” are then ſhook into heaps with forks, 
and either burnt in the cloſe, or carried off to 
digeſt in large heaps, as the weather ſuits, or 
the judgment of the farmer may determine. 
If it be right, in making a fallow, to burn or 
carry off the roots of couch or other graſſes, 
this is perhaps as ſimple a proceſs as can be 


| wed for the * : 
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i is a 0 idea that mar helps to cleanlo 


ſoil from quicks. C 
"6 Larmo-ur pLoWLAnD—Fo or wheat 
the foil i is uſually gathered 1 up into very narrow 


ridges : but for e every other crop it is laid into 


wide flat “ warps,” or beds of about ten paces 
wide; without any regard being had to the na- 
ture of the ſubſoil : which, notwithſtanding i it 
is, in general, ſufficiently abſorbent to admit of 
this practice, is ſometimes too retentive, and 
cold, to admit of it with propriety. 

This kind of land, however, Cid occurs 
in Norfolk 3 and this circumſtance may be a 
good reaſon why a Nortolk farmer 1s ſo truly 
helpleſs on a wet cold-bottomed foil * ; and 
may account, in ſome meaſure, for his generally 
| failing i in his attempts to farm on any other ſoil 

than that of his own country. . 

The idea of gathering the foil i into 11 01 
and ſinking. croſs furrows for the purpoſe of 
getting rid of the ſurface water, is unknown to 


him: if the ſubſoil is not thirſty enough to 


drink up the rain water as faſt as it falls, it lies 
upon the warps, or e its way acroſs them 


ina channel of its on. 


* * a irikiog inſtance, 4 Mix, 114. 
L 2 This, 
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Sacre False ſuppoting' the prattige 


to be without exceptions, is no heav vy charge 
"againſt the Norfolk huſbandmen, wenge 
merely as ſuch ; for the Norfolk fol in gene- 


ral is Tulficiently abſorbent fo require neither 


9 £354 


ridge nor furrow, 
But there are Patches, pecttly on the ſides 


me the ſwells, and on the margins oft the mea- 


7 dous, which are too retentive to admit of fuch 


management; and there are fehhe few huſband- 
men, who are ſufficiently atrthrive to ſurface- 
drains for cartying off the ſuperfluous rain 
water; or, if that be found infuſſicient, have 


recourſe to. e 8 Ass J 3 I 
VI. L Ode: beer 18 
4 herd: ce which is not bf long ſtanding in the 
Diſtrict; but may, I make no doubt, be found 
highly uſeful to many parts of it. 
Underdrairling has, kitherts; Been eg 1 
believe; done with wood; chere being ho ſtones 
in the Diſtriet; except 4 few Half flints ga- 
thercd- off the land; and except ſea ſtöneꝭ up- 
on the cbſb;Leitler 
perly uſed, be oer gh = 


\ 


— 9. * 
For an inſtance, and the method, a under- 
draining with wood, ſee Min. 2. 
For a particular ſoil, proceſs for barley = 
turneps, on a very thin light ſoil, ſee Mix. 57. 
For an evidence of the excellency of the 
Norfolk foil proceſs, ſee Mix. 98. 
For an inſtance of Wen management 
| of a wet ſoil, ſee Mix. 114. 


For further 'obſervations on ratLows, ke 


by heads e TRANEDY DARLEY, WHEAT: 
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"THE PRINCIPAL MANURES fr on 

upon the lands af this Diſtrict appear, in Page | 
715. to be,. 

1. Marl, clays, _ other earths, 

2 Dung, and compoſts formed with it, 

3; Lime, = 

4. Soot, Cs. 

6, Malt duſt, 


I Main, Marl has beenſo long in ufe 
in this Diſtrict, that there are few farms with- 
out marl pits upon, or near them; ſo that 

ſearching fer marl is at preſent ſeldom requiſite . 
and the art of diſcovering i it not much ſtudied. 
The herb coltsfoot ( tulſilago farfara) abound- 
ing on the ſoil, is conſidered as an indication 
of a Jam of max! being ſituated near the ſur- 
face, But, whether this is, or is not, an in- 
fallible guide,—time and accidents or inten- 
tional reſearches have not failed to diſcover 
beds 
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beds of marl in almoſt every eſtate, and, in 


ſome places, on almoſt every farm, ſituated 85 


ſufficiently near the ſurface to be worked with 
advantage, _ 

„Of the quality of pa. as has been 907 
obſerved. the Norfolk farmers are, in a great 
meaſure, uninformed, That which falls moſt 
readily, an and © gets to work” the ſooneſt, is 
in the beſt eſteem; but, in general the quan- 
tity of © uncallow (namely, the coping, or 

covering of earth, which lies upon the head, 

or jam) is more attended to than the intrinſic ic 
quality of the mar], 

The depth of uncallow is generally very un- 
equal: perhaps, on the ſame jam of marl it 

will vary from one or two, to ſix or eight, feet 

deep, the ſurface of the jam uſually riſing 1 into 
ine qualities, termed heads. 

The depth of the jam is equally uncertain: I 
have ſeen one worked twenty feet deep ; but 
in general, I believe, ren or twelye feet may 

be reckoned a middling depth, | 

The bottom of the jam, being generally a a 
| white abſorbent ſafid, no pump or artificial 

drain is requiſite to free a Norfolk marl pit 

Hom water, which no ſooner touches the ſand 

5 * | than 
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chan it vaniſhes," as through the grate! of an 
open dra drain 1 be 

In 2 4 N pit, the top foil' is hn 
back for manure—the remainder of the un< 
callow thrown to the bottom of the pit, and 
| levelled for the carts to ſtand upon. When 
"the; jam | is low, the marl ; is thrown immediately 
from it into the carts; but if it be too high! for 
this operation, piles are driven i in a row a few 
feet from the face of the j Jam; and, as ſoon: as 
a crack. is formed, water is poured i into it, 
more "eſpecially when the marl i is dry and ſtub- 
born; and by this means many loads are thrown 
down at once ; either 1 to the bottom of the pit, 
or to. A  platfor m, level with the body of che 
ö cart; | into which the marl, in. this caſe, is 
thrown with great eaſe, | Taking up the bot- 
tom of the jam is the moſt difficult part of the 
operation ; the marl being firſt to be caſt up- 
ard to the baſe of the pit, and afterwards to 
be thrown into the carts, But by, thus bring- 
ing up the bottom, two valuable things are 
obtained ; —4 drain for the water, and a moſt 
convenient receptacle for the next line of 1 un- 
callow, 
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The labour beſtowed on marl previous to its 
being put into tie cart, whether it be incurred 
by tlirowing down, looſening hy pecks, crows; 
Kc. or ferching up the bottom, is termed 
« eafting”—the act of throwing it into the cart 
being called « filling.” The price of caſting 
is threepence to fixpence a load; according to 
the circumſtances of the pit (the uncallow- 
| ing being generally done by the day); and the 
price for filling twopence. to twopence half. | 
penny, according to the ſize of the loads cars 
tied. I have known threepence a load given 
for filling and ſpreading large loads: the price 
of ſpreading, alone, is about one ſhilling an 
acre. The number of loads carried out in a 
day by one team, varies, of courſe, with the 
diſtance to be carried: when the pit happens to 
lie in or contiguous to the ground to be marled, 
thirty loads have been carried but five- 
and- twenty is, I believe, conſidered as a good 
gay s work. : 

The quantity ſet upon an acre is cy Va- 
rious; depending upon two things :—upon 
the judgement of the perſon who marls ; and 
upon whether the land has, or has not, been 
marled heretofore. 

It 
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It is known, from common experience, that 
land which has been recently marled receives 
no apparent benefit from a ſecond dreſſing of 
the fame manure : but it is equally well known 
dat, after ſome length of time has elapſed, a 
_ repetition of marling will generally anſwer, 
It is a notion, pretty generally adopted, that, 
in this caſe, the quantity ought to be greater 
than it was the firſt or preceding time ; ; and it 
being formerly the practice to ſet on a great 
quantity at once, —ſeldom, perhaps, leſs than 
forty loads an acre, — this notion has, probably, 
deterred many perſons from doing that which 
would have been ſerviceable to themſelves | 
and their country, _ 
But there is not, I believe, any general rule 
_ known, reſpecting either time or quantity: I 
have had frequent opportunities of making 
obſervations on a farm which affords a ſtriking 
f inſtance on this ſubject. Two or three different 
tenants had failed ſucceſſively on this farm; 
though by no means high rented, The greateſt 
part _ it had, within the memory of man, 
been marled with not leſs, 1 in all human pro- 
bability, than forty loads an acre; and the 
tenants who failed defpaired of reaping. any 
benefit from a ſecond marling aſter ſo ſhort 


a} 
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an interval of time; but this farm falling into 
the hands of a more judicious tenant, he has, by 
marling, (and by other acts of good manage- - 
ment) accumulated, in little more than twenty 
years, a farmer's fortune; during which time 
he has marled upwards of one hundred acres; 
and has found, from long experience, that 
| preenty-fiye Joads an acre is, Un ae 
the recent marling, a ſufficient quantity. 
I do not mein to intimate that the ſame ma- 
nagement would eyery where produce the ſame 
effect; but I will venture to ſay, that no man 
| having marl upon his premiſes, ought to ne- 
glect to try its effect, by accurate and repeated 
experiments, upon every piece of land in his 
poſſeſſion.— without being led away by any 
received notion,—or general rule, 
Thhe quantity ſet on, upon land which is not 
known to have been marled, or out of which 
the marl js worn, is, at preſn leſs than for- 
merly. 
In the ſquthern Hundreds, to 3 marl is 
obliged to be fetched a great diſtance, ten or 9 
twelve loads are conſidered as a dreſſing ; ſix 1 
or eight are frequently ö 
In the more central and northern parts of 
the Diſtrict, where marl is common on almoſt 
| every 
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every. farm, twenty to thirty loads an acre are 
generally allowed, Hand ſometimes forty loads, 

When it is known, from experience, or 
taken for granted without Proof, that land, ei- 
ther through a recent marling 0 or other cauſe, i is | 
not improveable by mar] alone, a ſmall quan- 
rity. is frequently "mixed up with dung either 
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by. bottoming the farm yard, or the” muck- 
heaps, with it; or by* mixing it layer for layer 
with the dung ir in the: heaps. In either caſe, 
| they, are after ward turned up, and thereby 
mixed more intimately together. — With this 
Preparation, marl has been found to anſwer, 
where, | in its natural frate, i it had no effect. 
The ſymptom, or indication, of a piece of 
land requiring to be marled, is taken from the 
plants which Prevail upon it. —< Buddle” 
T "chryſanthentum Felle —com 1 miri igold) is 
confidered as a certain intimation that the land 
it abounds upon requires to be marled.— 
te Smartweedꝰ Pelygonum Penuſylvanicum.— — 
pale - flowered perſicar a) is likewiſe an obſerv- 
able ſymptom!” It i is, Tbelieve, an undoubted 
fact, that marl, in a manner, extirpates theſe 
plants from the ſoil; and that quicks” 
( een en IF are conſiderably checked by 
it. | VIE FIRE 


With 
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With reſpect to the crop, for which mar is 
Tet on, there 1s no general rule: it is mn 
ſet on for turneps, ſometimes for barley, and 


frequently upon the ſecond year's lay for 


wheat; which laſt 1 is ES thebeſt eee e 
ment. | 

The expence Mm markng adden with the quan- 
tity ſet on, the diſtance to be carried, and the 
ſtate of the pit Suppoſe twenty-five loads an 
dere to be ſet on, the diſtance from a quarter to 
half a mile, and the expence of Giſting three- 
pence a load 2 and that a team draws out and 
"=o on the twenty five loads in tire Wee 
25 loads, at 64. for caſting, _—_ L. v. 

and ſpreading 0 12 0 


Two days work of 4 team, at 1. 1 0 0 


er Und extra wear and 
tear of iplenivcits and tolls 0 7 6 
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= We - The: method. of. raiſe ing | dung 
upon the premiſes will appear under FARM- 
YARD MANAGEMENT. 8 bow 5 os | 
The application of dung is, in the ordinary 
practice of the Diſtrict, to the TURNeP and the 


WHEAT Crops. 
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For TURNEPs, the <« ſtable muck” is uſually : 
carried out, from time to time, as it accumu- 
Ates, or as the weather anſwers, in winter ; and | 
the © par muck,” wanted for this crop, early i in 
the ſpring ; and piled up in heaps in or near 
the intended turnep cloſes; a bottom being 
previouſly formed of marl, or © manner,” 
about a foot thick, and rd up into longs 
ſquare bed to ſet the pile upon. 
Ide method of carrying out farm- yard x wan 
when a farmer wants to get buſineſs forward, 
is generally this: Two fillers, a driver, and an 
unloader, with ſix horſes and three carts, are 2 
ſet, for a ſhort diſtance : one of the carts being 
always in the yard—one on the road—and one 
at the dung-heap; it being a univerſal prac- 
tice, which prevails throughout the Diſtrict, to 
fer the carts by the ſide of the heap. and un- 
load them with forks. 
The crime of drawing the load upon the 
heap is rarely committed in Norfolk. On the 
contrary, every lump is carefully broken, and 
the whole piled up light and even, with almoſt 
as much care and attention as farmers, in ſome 
places, Ae 1 8 their N | 


The 
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| The ordinary day's work of the ſet above⸗ 
mentioned is twenty-five loads ; if the diſtance 
be very ſhort, thirty loads are frequently car- 


Tied out: in this caſe, however, an additiondt 


boy is required to aſſiſt in levelling and form- 
ing the heap. 
T he filling is RE d done To the load: 
another admirable practice: the price one 
penny a load; a ſtriking inſtance of the low 
wages and hard work of this country. | 
This practice ought to be copied in every 
* for it would, in moſt places, be 
cheaper to pay even threepence a load, than to 
have the dung cart filled by the day; in which 
caſe, the team is ever ſtanding idle until the 
load be made up: whereas, when the filling is 
done by the load, that ſeldom happens. This 
accounts ſufficiently for the extraordinary 
number of loads carried in a day, in Norfolk. 
For wazar, the remainder of the par- yard 


muck is generally, in the ſpring, aſter the 


cattle are turned out to graſs, turned up into 
piles in the yards, where it remains until the 
ſoil be prepared to receive it; the piles be- 
ing, by good farrmers, re-turned | in the ſum- 

| | | | mer; 
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mer; an operation, however, which is too fre- 
quently neglefted. | 
Or, inſtead: of turning the alles. in the yard} 
they are ſometimes carried, at leiſure times in 
ſummer, on to the land, and there piled afreſn: 
in either caſe, tlie compoſt, by the time it be 
wanted to be ſet on, is ene mixed and 
een :: 
.\The method of ſettin gan Front is Gontlar to 5k 
of carrying it out: and from twenty-five. to 
thirty loads are conſidered. as a day's work for 
one team and two fillers: all ſet on in hillecks: | 
proportioned to the quantity 90 s to 5 ma- 
nured, and the quantity of dung to be ſet on: 
ten loads of good ſpit dung, or twelve to fifteen 
loads of compoſt, is, perhaps, the medial quan- 
tity ſet-upon an acre, for turneps:— for: what 
a ſmaller quantity, and. mg of a dune 
quality, is uſually allo wet. 
Some few farmers manute their iwer he 
but this is by no means common; the applica- 
tion of dung being, as has been ſaid, in a man- 
ner wholly to the turnep and wheat crops. 
It may alſo be ſaid, in general terms, that all 
the _ — upon this Diſtrict is plowed 
„ 


21. NEH 
52 

in: WREAT is ſometimes top-dreſſed with i it; but 

I have met with few inſtarices of that ſpecies df 


RTE, 


III. Line. fas already been obſerved 
under BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS, page 91. that 
the lime of this Diſtrict is burnt entirely from 
marl, with ſea coal, in drawing kilns: at leaſt 
I never obſerved a ſtanding kiln *. 

The price varies, in a ſmall degree, in dif. 
ferent parts of the Diſtri&t ; nine ſhillings a 
chaldron of thirtytwo buſhels is a medium 


price. See note, page 91. 
Lime, however, cannot, as has been before 


: obſerved, be conſidered as a common manure 


in this Diſtrict ; and while men will continue 
to draw general concluſions, from particular 
incidents or experiments, in matters of agri- 


culture, more eſpecially on the effects of this 


myſterious manure, they will ever be of dif- 
ferent opinions, Until the operation of lime 
upon ſoils, and vegetables, be better known 
than it is at preſent, it is in vain to reaſon 


about it. 


* Namely; a kiln which is filled, and burnt out, 
without drawing off any of the lime while burning. 
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15 by accurate and repeated experiments, 2 
given lime be found to have no profitable ef- 
fe& upon a given ſoil, it would be abſurd to 
continue to lay that particular lime upon that 
particular ſoil. On the contrary, if, by a ſimi- 
lar courſe of experiments, a given lime be 
found to act profitably upon a given ſoil, it 
would be equally abſurd to let any argument, 
howſoever plauſible, prevent a man from reap- 
ing the advantage which ſo fortunate a circum- 
ſtance has thrown in his way. | | 

There may be ſoils in Norfolk upon which 
the Norfolk lime would have no beneficial ef- 
fect; but that there are ſome upon which it has 
2 beneficial effect, I am certain; not only from 

my own experience, but from the practice of 
ſome of the beſt farmers in the Diſtrict; and 
this, too, upon lands eee been hereto- 
fore marled. 

II by lime, or any other foſſil or extraneous 
manure, a Norfolk farmer could ſecure a crop 
of wheat without dung, the advantage would 
be very great. The whaks {yſtem of the Norfolk 
management hinges on the turnep crop ; and 
this depends, in a great meaſure, on the quan- 
tity of dung, No dung, —no turneps,. — no 
bullocks,— 


bullocks,—no barley, — no clover, — nor teathe 
upon the ſecond year's lay for wheat. 

Ho much then it behoves the Norfolk 
huſbandmen, and turnep farmers in general, 
to treaſure up dung for the turnep crop. The 
loſs of a crop of wheat 1s only a ſingle loſs, and 
its effects momentary and certain; whereas the 
loſs of the turnep crop deranges the whole farm, 
and its effects may be felt to the end of a leaſe. 

If it. be found, from adequate experience, 


that lime is inſufficient to anſwer the deſired 


purpole ; and if it be found neceſlary to right 
management that a certain quantity of wheat 


ſhould be every year grown; other factitious 
or extraneous manures might, by a continued 


ſearch and a proper (hari of induſtry, ve ob- 
tained. 
The general anthed of applying ume is to 
let it fall in large heaps, and to ſpread it out of 
carts upon fallowed ground, either for wheat or 
for barley. | 
The quantity ul! ally ſet W three 
chaldrons an acre, ' 
IV. SowinG SoouT. Near towns ſoari is uſed 


as a topdreſfling» (by wheat, in Fel ebruary or 
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We time of ſowing is conſidered as very ma- 
terial. If it be ſown early, and the froſt catch 
it, irs ſtrength is thereby lowered : if late, and 
no rain falls to waſh it in, it is thought to be 
rather injurious than beneficial to the crop of 
wheat. And it is not, in any caſe, found of 
much, if any, ſetvice to the ſucceeding crop of 
barkey. 

The method of ſewing it is chiveitch ſimple ; ; 
and, in the only inſtance I faw the ſowing of 
ſoot practiſed, here; was very complete. 
A favourable opportunity being embraced, 
when the wind blew gently, and in the ſafe di- 
rection, or nearly in the fame direction, as 
the lands or ridges lie, —the waggon which 
brought it from Norwich, and which, until 
ths opportunity offeted, had ſtood fafe under 
cover, was drawn, in a furrow, againſt the 
ind; while a man, ſtanding on the outſide of 
the waggon, ſpread the 08 with a ſhovel, 
ſeveral yards wide, on either ſide of him; the 
height of his ſituation at once enabling him 
to ſpread it wide, and even. As he reached 
the windward end of che lands, the team 
wheeled round under the _— and took 2 

freſh width. 8 4 

— — „ | 7 he 
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| E, MaxuziyG wirTH RAPECAKE. —Rape- 
cake i is not a common manure in his Diſtrict : 

but it is uſed by ſome very good huſbandmen, 
towards the north coaſt: particularly by the 
judicious manager mentioned, in this ſection, 
under the article MARLIN OG“; who has not poll 
marled one hundred acres of land, which men 
of leſs judgment than himſelf conſidered as 
unimprovable by marl; bur has, in the courſe 
of about twenty. years, laid out eight hundred 
pounds in rapecake: and his ſucceſs is a 
ſtriking evidence in favour of the dodtrine 
above held forth ; namely, that of applying 


.the dung wholly to the turnep crop, and dreſ- 


ſing for wheat with ſome other mapure. | 

He fetches the cake ſeven or eight miles, 
from Cromer or Blakeney ; where. it caſts him 
from forty ſhillings to three pounds a ton ; 
with which he dreſſes three acres. Being pre- 
yiouſly ground, or broken into ſmall pieces, it 
is ſown, by hand, out of a common ſeedbox, 
upon the laſt plowing but one of a ſummer 
fallow, for wheat, | 


Mr. Edmund Bird, of Plumſtead. 
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VL MarLTpusr.—This is the moſt ge- 
neral adventitious manure of the Diſtrict; 
every malt- houſe furniſhing more or leſs of 
it; but the quantity, even upon the whole, 
being ſmall, it can 9 5 be of * to a 
few individuals, : 

For obſervations on 'marling, in South- 
Walſham Hundred, ſee Min. 5 1 

For a propoſed melioration of the ſoil by an 
improvement in the ſoil proceſs, ſee Mix. 77. 
For obſervations on © * chying,” in F leg, ſee 
Mix. 106. 3 
| For experiment on the time of ng 
graſsland, ſee Min. 127. 

For, che expence of marling by means of 
Water c e ke Mix. 1 136, 
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I. BROADCAST may be ſaid to be the 
205 method of ſowing in this Diſtrict: and 
the plow (with ſome few exceptions) the only 
| EO uſed 1 in covering the ROW 1 8 


88 3 DxiLLING, 5 bbc the foil is 

fo peculiarly adapted to this operation, is en- 
tirely unpractiſed. The only W to 
. uy 


| Ii. DrovL uxe—provincially,® dabbing.”— 
It is performed in two ways; namely, by 
hand dibbles, and by dibbling rulers : the lat- 
ter however being in the hands of very few, 
and being, I believe, uſed for wheat only, 
they will be mentioned more particularly 
under that article. But hand dibbles are uſed 
for peas as well as for wheat. indeed, in this 
PIKE, they are more in uſe for the former 
M 4 than 
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than for the latter; the dibbling of which 
cannot be ſaid to have yet gained a footing i in 
it: nor, perhaps, are the ſhallow ſoils of- this 
part of the Diſtrict adapted to the practice, 
how excellent ſoever it may be upon deeper 
richer ſoils. Nevertheleſs, the practice being 
peculiar to Norfolk, (and the part of Suffolk 
adjoining to Norfolk) I embraced every op- 
portunity of gaining what information I could 
reſpecting it, and was ſingularly ſucceſsful in 
my enquiries ; ; the reſults of which appearing 
fully in Minutes made at the time of enquiry, 
I forbear ſaying any thing further _ the 
ſubject | in this place. | 


VIV. SrarE os THE So. The huſbandmen 

of Norfolk, notwithſtanding the natural dry- 
neſs and lightneſs of their ſoil, are particularly 
careful not to ſow ſpring crops when the ſoil is 
what they call “ cold and heavy,” —When 
they are under the neceſſity of ſowing under 
this predicament; they endeavour to ſow above 
and harrow in the ſeeds ;—whereas, if the 
ſeaſon be tolerable, it is a prevailing practice 

to plow-in almaſt all kinds of grain. When 

the ſoil is ſeen to ſmoke after a ſhower at ſun- 
riſe, 


. N OARTO IR. 36a 


riſe, it is gonſidered to be in a deſirable ſtate 
for ſemination, 


For the reſult of e with Mr. 
Duckett's Drill, ſee Mix. 19. 
For obſervations on dibbling, ſee Man. 
AE 26, 28. 
For reflectiofis on regulating the time of 
ſowaing tend ©), 4.6 roman Boa 
"foe Mien. 125. 8 I 
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I. IT HAS, already been 
ROLLIN G-CFOpy eng in this goun- 


try; unleſs to ſmooth the ſurfage, 1 in a. Acht 
degree, as a preparation for the ſiche. 


II. Homes is fill les in practice; except 
for TURNEPS, and n for the furrows of 
WHEAT 

II. „ is, however, carefully 
attended to by farmers in general; and is, 
generally, performed by the acre :—a practice 
J have not met with elſewhere ; though moſt 
eligible to be adopted in every Diſtrict : a far- 
mer has not a more diſagreeable taſk than that 
of attending to weeders by the day. The 
Price is, of courſe, proportioned to the foulneſs 
of the crop to be weeded: from ſixpence ta 
five ſhillings an acre is given. 


$9  NORFOLE | mw 


IV. SToxgpickiNG clover-lay is alſo gene- 
rally done by the acre :—the price twopence to 
- threepence an acre ; the Jan of ſtones be- 
ing in general ſinall, 


v. The ed of frightening Rooks, in 
practice here, eſpecially when they take to 
patches of corn which are lodged before har- 
veſt, is ſimply to ſtick up a tall bough in the 
part infeſted; if a gun be fired near the place, 
before the bough be ſet up, this ſimple: axpe- 
dient ſeldom fails of being effectual. | 

I rooks make an attack after ſeedtime, or 
when they take, generally, to the crop before 
harveſt, a boy is ſet to ſcare them ; they being 


ſeldom attempted to be ſhot at in Norfolk; 


where a notion prevails, and is perhaps well 
founded, that rooks are eſſentially uſeful to the 
farmer, in picking up worms and grubs ; eſpe- 
cially the grub of the cock-chaffer, which, it 
is believed, is frequently injurious to the mea- 
dows and marſhes of this country, 


VI. But whether rooks are, or are not, upon 
the whole, hurtful to the farmer, there are, in 
Norfolk, three ſpecies of animals, which, on a 

certainty, - 


\ 
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certainty, are injurious to him: theſe are 
Hart, PRREASAN TS, and SPARRQWS : the laſt 
of which are not leſs diſgraceful to the farmers 
themſelves, than the two former are to the ir 
landlords; and it would be very difficult to ſay, 
which of the three would; to a well wither to 
huſpandry, and a ſtranger i in the country, ap- 
pear the moſt diſguſting ſight, - I confeſs, that 
Having preconceived ſome idea of the miſ- 
chiefs that muſt neceſſarily ariſe from an inor- 
dlinate quantity of game, the clouds of ſpar- 
rows which are ſuffered to prey upon the pro- 
duce of this country, were to me A s 
cauſe af ſurpriſe. : 

But ſhameful as is the due ing * 
ſparrows, it is inconſiderable, when compared 
with the devaſtation which is cauſed by hares 
and pheafants, in the neighbourboods of kept 
cc vers. 

Tur TURNEP CROP, the main ſtem of the 
Norfolk huſbandry, falls a ſacrifice to hares. — 
ef he quantity they eat is conſiderable, bur 
{mall in compariſon with the waſte they create, 
Before a hare will make her meal off turneps, 
ſhe will taſte, perhaps, ten, without meeting 
with one to her tooth. Her method of taſting, 

18 


a N aer as 


is to peel off a piece of rind, about the ſize of 
a ſhilling, upon the top of the turnep; in order 
that ſhe may, with nicer judgment, make her 
eſſay upon the pulp: in doing this, a recepta- 
cle is formed for the rain, and a wound of 
courſe made for the froſt to operate upon : the 
part preſently becomes putrid ; in a few weeks 
a general mortification takes place; and the 
turnep thus partially bitten, is, as a feed, entirely 
loſt to the farmer, and to the community. 

THz WHEAT CROP fuffers principally from 
phenſants < they begin with 1 it the moment it is 
ſown, and prey upon it ſo long as it remains in 
the field; frequently follow it into the rick- 
yard ; and, in ſevere weather, into the barn- 

yard: nay, I have known them, not ſatisfied 

with robbing the pigs and poultry, make their 
entry into the barn itſelf; where they have been 
found, by the farmer or his labourers, feeding 
in numbers upon the barn floor. Theſe de- 
predations are not confined to wheat; but are 
of courſe extended to other crops. 

THe BARLEY CROP ſuffers principally from 
bares; but upon this their miſchiefs are not ſo 
general as upon the turnep-crop. So long as 
the barley keeps young and ſucculent, they 

feed 
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feed promiſcuouſly ; but when it begins to run 
up to ſtem, they confine themſelves (if the 
piece be too large to keep the whole of it un- 
der) to particular Parts; which, by being kept 
continually cropt as it ſhoots, affords them a 
freſh bite through the ſummer; ſo that towards 
the time of harveſt, when the crop begins to 
change, patches of half an acre or an acre, ſtill 
in a graſſy ſtate, become . rate 
tefed over the piece. 

Whether the crop be of barley or of i, 
It receives, throughout, material injury by the 
tracks made acroſs it. 

CLove, alſo, receives injury from Hares, by 
the young heads being eaten down to the 
crown in winter, and by the crop being check- 
ed in the ſpring; thereby ſuffering the drought 
ta get poſſeſſion of the ſoil. But the clover 
crop.receives ſtill greater injury from pheaſants.; 
which are not content with the foliage, but 
feed on the vitals of the plant ; pecking out its 
« heart,” as it is emphatically called: namely, 
the center of the crown of the root. 

It is, indeed, an opinion among fremivrs, who 
are unfortunately fixed near kept covers, 


that 


2. -NORFOLK 1 


that the pheaſanta do more injury to their clo- 
vers, than they do either to their turneps or 
their barley ; or, ſome are of opinion, even to 
the wheat crop; for the loſs of the clover by 
pheaſants, de ranges their farm in a ſimilar, 
though not in ſo ſenſible a manner, as the loſs 
of their turneps by hares; whereas the loſs of 
the wheat, though great in the firſt inſtance, is 
leſs injurious in its conſequentes. 

To a perſon who has not been eyewitneſs to 
the deſtruction which accompanies an inordi- 
nate quantity of game, the quantity of — 
is in a manner inconceivable. 

Let us ſuppoſe that a ſuite of kept covers 
give protection to five hundred brace of hares: 
one hundred and fifty brace, it is confidently 
aſſerted, have been counted, at one time, on one 
ſide of a ſingle cover. I have myſelf ſeen 
krom fifty to an hundred brace under the eye 

at once. 

Let us further ſuppoſe that five hares de- 
your, or deſtroy, as much food as one of the 
ſmall heath ſheep of this country : this, if we 

may depend on an accurate experiment made 
on the quantity of turnep eaten by one of theſe 
| gluttonous 
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gluttonous animals in a ſtate of confinerment;: 
18, as tlie former, a reaſonable ſuppoſition.- 
Any man, converſant in tural affairs; can: 
ſorm ſome idea of the havock which two hunz: 
dred wild heath ſheep, turned: looſe: into A; 
| fericeleſs Sogn country, mult necefſirily make 
among the crops. ' But if, in addition to theſe, 

a thouſand head of poultry were at the ſame 
time let looſe, it would be no difficult matter 
for any man to conceive a ee n idea 
of the conſequences. © 

From what 1 have myſelf ne and en 
what I learnt from thoſe whom woful expe- 
rience has taught, I am led to believe, that 
there are not leſs than one thouſand acres of 
turneps, one thouſand acres of clover, one 
thouſand acres of barley, and one thouſand 
acres of wheat, annually deſtroyed, or mate- 
rially injured, in this county, * 8 and 
1 

My ealculation is this:. Norfolk contains, 
as nearly as this calculation requires, one mil- 
lion acres of land. Suppoſe that half the coun- 
ty conſiſts of marſhes, meadows, ſheep walks, 


and _ graſslands, heaths, commons, wood- 
| lands, 
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lands, roads, and hedgerows, there remains five 
hundred thouſand acres of arable land. | 
This however is, I believe, too ſmall a pro- 
portion; we will therefore, to eaſe the calcula- 
tion, and to render it, perhaps, more accurate, 
eſtimate the quantity of arable land at ſix hun- 
dred thouſand acres; which being divided 
agreeably to the courſe of huſbandry moſt pre- 
valent throughout the county, affords, annually, 
one hundred thouſand acres of wheat, two 
hundred thouſand acres of barley, one hundred 
thouſand acres of clover, and from fifty to one 
hundred thouſand agres of turneps. | 
Tam clearly of opinion, that a quantity equal 
to one acre in a hundred acres of wheat, to one 
acre in two hundred of barley, to one acre in 


a hundred acres of clover; and to more than 


one acre in a hundred acres of turneps, is 
wholly deſtroyed or nn injured by hares 
and pheaſants. 
Il do not mean that a thouſand diſtinct acres 
of any of theſe crops can be picked out; but 
that there is, upon the whole, a deſtruction 
adequate to the produce, on a par, of a thou- 
ſand acres. 
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If we view this inordinate quantity of game 
in a moral light, its evil conſequences, whe- 
ther we confider them in 2 eee or a ere 
view, are ſtill greater. 
There are an hundred, Pa five Andes, 
men in this county whoſe principal dependence, 
for their own and their family's ſupport, is on 
poaching. The coaltrade and fiſheries are not 
more .certain nurſeries of ſeamen than kept 
covers are of poachers. An exceffive quan- 
tity of game is not more certainly deſtructive 
of the crops they have acceſs to, than it is in- 
evitably productive of idleneſs and diſhoneſty 
among the laborers of the neighbourhood. 
Two or three ſnillings for a pheaſant, the uſual 
ag I underſtand, * by the wholeſale 
dealers 
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dealers in Norwich, is a temptation, to a man 
who is not ſtrictly honeſt and ne too 
powerful to be withſtooe. 

For a while he goes on in ſecurity : but his 
ways and his haunts being at length diſcover- 
ed, he is taken; and, if not knocked on the 
head in his ſcuffle with the keepers, ſent to gaol, 

_ Having lain here his wonted time, he ſallies 
forth again, not only a more deſperate poach- 
er, but an incorrigible rogue, fit for any thing. 

Having been two or three times taken, and 
having lain upon the whole, perhaps, twelve 
months in gaol; having learnt to live by night, 
and to idle and ſleep away the day; he cannot 
reverſe his way of life ; and he is become too 
notorious to carry on, any longer, his trade of 
poaching. 

His caſe now becomes a ; and if he 
is not fortunate enough to get into a gang of 

ſmugglers, he takes, of courſe, to houſe- 
breaking, or ſome other highway to the gal- 
lows. | | 

Nor is this the ſum of miſchief:—A gentle= 
man who preſerves an inordinate quantity of 
game upon his eſtate, is, in the nature of things, 
perpetually 1 in hot water, with the yeomanry and 

Na minor 
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minor gentlemen of his neighbourhood. And 

for what advantage? A mere childiſh grati- 
fication—=a toy.—The child has its bird of 
pith, the ſchoolboy his daws and magpies, la- 
dies their aviaries, and gentlemen their kept 
covers; — merely for the ſake of ſhewing off 
| the pretty creatures; or of ſaying that they 
have got them in their poſſeſſion. 

In point of real diverſion, kept covers are 
utter enemies. What hounds can hunt in co- 
vefs with a thouſand hares in hem? And the 
diverſion of ſhooting pheaſants in a kept cover, 
is juſt equivalent to that of ſhooting ſmall- 
birds in a rickyard; or poultry at a barndoor. 
T heſe obſervations do not arife from an anti- 
pathy to tural diverſions; nor, I flatter myſelf, 
from an overweening fondneſs for rural econo- 
my. I have profeſſed myſelf upon a former 
occaſion, and ftill profeſs myſelf, a friend to 
both; and as ſuch I beg leave to intimate to 
gentlemen of large eſtates, that if, inſtead of 
laying waſte the lands immediately round their 
reſidences, they would ſcatter ſmall covers over 
different parts of their eſtates ; more eſpecially 
by the ſides of rivulets in which water- creſſes 
eg and if, inſtead of employing in the 
28 5 | ſhooting- 
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ſhooting-ſeaſon half-a-dozen keepers night and 
day, at a great expence to'themſelves, and to 
the certain injury of the health of thoſe whom 
they employ, in this hazardous and diſgraceful 
buſineſs, they would permit ſuch of their te- 
nants, as choſe to take out licences, to ſport 
upon their reſpective farms, and the unprotect- 
ed farms in their neighbourhoods ; I am clearly . 
of opinion, I am poſitive, they would have a 
ſufficiency of game, an increaſe of diverſion, an 
increaſe of income, and, what is of much more 
value to a man whom fortune has placed above 
© dependency, | an- increaſe of reſpectability and 
perſonal happineſs. 

To ſay that the game Jaws are neee to 
the laws of this country, would only be repeat- 
ing what has been ſaid a hundred times, and by 
the firſt characters in it; nevertheleſs, they ſtill 
remain an Aden in in juriſprudence“. 


* At! reſent, | A ag or monied man, let him be 
worth an hundred thouſand pounds, and let him have an 
hundred men of landed property ready to give him per- 
miſſion to ſport over their eſtates and manors, he cannot do 
it without being guilty of a breach of the laws. of his 
country. Nay, this man, nor any man, though he be 
poſſeſſed of the clear fee- ſimple of a landed eſtate of gol. 
2 year, remains in the ſame predicament, Whilſt another 

N 1 | man, 
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make rural diverſions an object of taxation, it 
might now be impohtic to make game altoge- 
ther what it ought to be private property. _ 
Nevertheleſs it ſtill ſtrikes me, as it did long 
before the licences for ſporting were inſtituted, 
that game mighrbe en ae e n 
vate good. 

Wherever pexidinl qudperty is l 
there, alſo, let a private property in game take 
place; the property being inveſted in the pro- 
prietor of the land, not in the occupier of it; 
and let every proprietor, great or ſmall, have“ 
a full and uncontroulable right to he n he 
can nd upon his eftate. - 

But the moment he flops off his own hand; 
whether onto the private property of another, 
or into a foreſt or mixed property, though full 
permiſſion be firſt had from the proprietor or 
keeper, let him become liable to fine or im- 
priſonment; provided he do not annually pay, 
towards the ſupport of the ſtate, five guineas, 
or ne greater ſum. ; 


man, 1 not worth a ſhilling, but becauſe % ala 

his poſſeſſion aneftate of one hundred a year, though mort- 
gaged for twice its value, is entitled to the privilege of 
ranging with impunity. 


Let 
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Let this five guineas, or greater ſum, qualify 
him fully to ſport on foreſts, waſtes, and all 
undivided property, without Jeave fromany per- 
ſon whatever; as well as to ſport, wh * 8 
ion, over any man's private eſtate. 

But, notwithſtanding his qualification, "het 
him, for ſtarting game, without permiſſion, 
upon private property, with intent to kill, be 
guilty of an act of larceny or felony, and, as a 
larcenor or felon, let him be windel by the 
ordinary laws of his country. | 

Odjections might be raiſed to this any but 
not one, I will venture to lay, which WK; not 
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HARVEST PROCESS. 


THE WHOLE buſineſs of harveſt is done 
br harveſtmen ; no part of it, generally 1 7 0 
ing, being a6 by we were > + 

The price of a harveſtman Is thireyfive to 
Forty ſhillings for the harveſt, be it long or 
ſhort, with his full board o 1 as harveſt 
work continues. | 

This is, in any year, a diſkgitchble th 
ſtance; and, in a long harveſt, extremely te- 
dious: in the backward harveſt of 1782 ſome. 
farmers boarded their harveſtmen ſeven weeks, 
two or three of which, rb they by in in A 
great, meaſure idle. 

What renders the expence exceſſive, is not 
altogether the number of appetites to be palled, 
but the extravagant manner in which they are, 
| by cuſtom, expected to be gratified, In li- 
quor, however, the Norfolk labourers are leſs 
waſteful than are the ener of ſome other 


places. by 
T he 
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The diſagreeableneſs of boarding apart (and 
this might no doubt be avoided), the buſi- 
neſs of harveſt goes off with ſingular alacrity 
in Norfolk. Every man turns his hand to 
any work which is going forward. To what- 
ever requires the quickeſt diſpatch, whether ir 
be reaping, mowing, cocking or carrying, 
a farmer can direct his whole force; or ſuch 
part of it as he may judge neceſſary: an ad- 
vantage which cannot be had when reaping 
and mowing are done by the acre ; the reap- 
ers, more eſpecially, being as uſeleſs to a far- 
mer in this reſpect, as if they were not em- 
ployed upon his farm. 
What adds eſſentially to the Alpuch, ant 
k conſequently to the pleaſure, of harveſt, is the 
comparative alertneſs and activity of the Nor- 
folk harveſtmen ; who, from four in the morn- 
ing until dark, their mealtimes excepted, 
work, 1 not as for their maſters, but as for them- 
ſelves. 4 
While, however, I thus pay due praiſe to 
the laboriouſneſs of the Norfolk workmen, 
truth obliges me to ſay, that in many inſtances 
their work is done in a looſe, and, what in ſome 
Places) would be called, a flovenly manner. 
But 


{ 
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But this is a natural, or at leaſt a uſual, con- 
ſequence of diſpatch. | A man who reaps, for 
inſtance, from half to three quarters of an acre 
à day, cannot be expected to do his work ſo 
neatly, to lay his corn fo ſtraight, and bind his 
ſheaves fo tightly, as he who "_ are one 
third of an acre. 
Were it not for this competing diſpatch, 
I do not fee how the crops of the Diſtrict could 
be harveſted. There are, it is true, a few 
men, from Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, &c. 
hired annually at Norwich, and retained 
ſor the harveſt; but their number is incon- 
fiderable, compared with the num bers which 
are employed an other arable countries ; where 
they paſs from place to place, as the harveſt 
ripens : whereas here they are at the end of 
their journey: an extenſive tract of arable 
country on one ſide, and the fea on the other, 
The beſt reſource which this country has is in 
its numerous manufacturers, ſome few of whom 
can, in W turn their hands to harveſt- 
work. 
One cuſtom of this 8 reſpecting bars 
veſtmen is very reprehenſible. Their work is 
conſidered to be merely that of harveſting; 
and, 
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and, if the weather be ſuch that this does not 
afford them full employment, they conſider 
themſelves as haying, from ancient cuſtom, a 
right to refuſe to do every other kind of work. 
It is (I am ſorry that truth obliges me to 
relate it) no unuſual thing for parties of them 
to be playing at cards in a barn, while the 
turnep- crop is receiving irreparable injury 
for want of their aſſiſtance: a crime, in this 
country, which both maſter and men ought to 
be equally aſnamed of: and it certainly would 
be worth the farmers“ while to give their men 
an advance of harveſt wages, rather than to 
ſuffer ſo diſgraceful a cuſtom, Were it not 
for the manufacturers and other handicraftmen, ' 
the later-ſown crops of turneps would ſuffer 
greatly during harveſt. Some years, it is true, 
harveſt-men have little leiſure for turnep- 
hoeing ; but, in others, they have a great 
deal; and, in every year, a ſtrong morning dew, 
or a flying ſhower at the time of carrying, afford 
apt opportunities for this neceſſary operation. 
The practice of trotting with empty carri- 
ages has already been noticed: it is on no oc- 
caſion more valuable than in harveſt ; a cuſ— 
tom among farmers of driving their own har- 
yeſt carriages is not leſs excellent. 


| Look | 
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Looſe corn of every kind is univerſally trod- 
den in the barn with horſes; and, what is per- 
haps ſingular to Norfolk, horſes are ſometimes 
employed in treading large ricks. 
Ricks, in general, however, are carried up 
too narrow and too high to be trodden with 
horſes; their roofs, more particularly, being 
frequently drawn up to an unneceſſary and, in- 
deed; ridiculous height; thereby incurring un- 
neceſlary labour in topping-up, and an unne- 
ceſlary quantity of thatch and thatching. | 
The price of the laſt, however, being in a 
manner fixed at fix pence a yard in length, be 
the roof high or low, deep or ſhallow, the lo 
in this falls rather + the thatcher Fran the 


auger, the 
For the minutiæ of the honed proceſs, ſce 


the ſeveral crops 7 DAImELy, 3 WHEAT, BARLEY, 


ai &c. 
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; 48. 
FARMYARD MANAGEMENT. 


THIS HEAD may be divided 1 into, 
1. Barn management; and 
2. Straw-yard management. 


I. Barn MANAGEMENT.—Every thing is 
thraſhed by the coomb of four buſhels ; little 
or no thraſhing being done by the day . 

lt is obſervable, thatnotwithſtanding the ſpa- _ 
ciouſneſs of the Norfolk barn-floor, the labour- 
ers in general object to their thraſhing two in a 
- barn ; rather chooſing to work ſingly :—this, 
perhaps, is principally owing to the particular 

method of thraſhing with two on a floor; which 
is to turn their backs on each other ; working 
as ſeparately as if they thraſhed on ſeparate floors; 
the method of ſtanding face to face, and giving 
ſtroke for ſtroke, being ſeldom, if ever uſed. 
Every thing is thraſhed rough ; no ſtraw 
bound ; even wheat ſtraw is uſually ſhook off 
the floor, looſe, with a common pitching fork. 


* For the prices, fee LisT oF RaTzs. 


The 
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The method of dreſſing corn, here, is ſingu- 
lar, and, as an eſtabliſhed and invariable prac- 
rice, is; I believe, peculiar to this country; 
in which there is not, perhaps, a ſingle wind 
fan of any conſtruction; and I never ſaw the 

natural wind made uſe of in the dreſſing of 
com. 
In Weſt Norfolk, there ate dne tal fans * 
but, in this Diſtrict, the invariable practice 18 
to ſeparate the corn from the chaff, by throw- 
ing it from one end of the floor toward the 
other with a ſhovel. 

In this operation, the prime grain, being 
| heavieſt, flies fartheſt; the light corn and 
« coſhes” next: to theſe ek the broken 
ears and prime chaff; and to this the ſmall 

chaff and duſt; which being thrown againſt a 
gentle draught of air, when it can be had, is 
generally carried back pretty plentifully to- 
wards the face of the thrower, who uſually 
guards his eyes with Le or other partial 
covering. 

To avoid the 1 inconveniency of the duſt as 
much as may be, and to ſeparate as clean as 
hal the corn and chaff from the © colder,” 

namely, 
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corn, after the ſtraw is ſhook. off and raked 
out in the uſual manner, is riddled through a 
fine riddle upon a horſe placed near the lee- 
© ward door; by which means a principal part 
of the duſt, and, if the draught of wind be 
ſtrong, much of the worſt of the chaff is got 
rid of. This not only renders the caſting more 
agreeable, but Rn the quantity to de 
thrown. 

The art of ag is a fleight which can 
be learned from practice only. A light, hol- 
low wooden ſhovel 1s the tool made uſe of in 
this operation. This is about half filled with 
corn ; which, to make the caſt more true and 
certain, 1s ſhook into the center of the mouth 
of the ſhovel. This is done by a ſingle motion, 
with the arms hanging ftraight down, as if 
with an intention to eſtimate the weight of the 
corn in the ſhovel. The equipoiſe being thus 
got, the contents are delivered by a ſweeping 
motion of the arms and the body ; ſcattering 
the grain in a long, narrow 2 of a col 
TONE wm” > ONES 

The chaff and the light grain being re- 
eg the broken ears and we toi 

| the 


namely, the ears, ſhort ſtraws, &c.— the rough 
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the heavy grains whoſe chaff ſticks to them, 
are e by a l and * wicker knee, 
„ 
. head grain n be not fallciently cleanſe | 
by one caſting, it is returned in a ſimilar way 
to the other end of the floor. Finally, the 
weed ſeeds and ſmall corn are ſeparated i in the 
uſual manner, by the ſkreen; and the head 
grain meaſured up, in a way as en as that 
by which it is ſeparated. 
In one part of the kingdom the buſhel is fl. 
led with a ſhovel—in another with a ſhoal— 
in a third with a ſieve ; but here no tool what- 
ever is made uſe of; the buſhel itſelf being 
thruſt into the heap, and then filled up and 
levelled fit for the ſtriker with the hands alone; 
under a thorough conviction that corn may be 
meaſured lighter in this way than in * other , 
way whatever. = 
All corn is ſent to market in**coomb bags,” 
and generally with four buſhels in each bag. 
The meaſure of Norfolk is about eight gal- 
lons and a half to the buſhel, and twentyone 
coombs to the laſt: that 1s, one coomb, or one 
buſhel, in twenty is thrown in. This cuſtom 
bas * pow introduced by the corn-fac- 
tors, 
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tors, under a pretence of loſs of meaſure in ſend- 
ing their corn to market. Be this as it may, 
the allowance 1s made to the cornbuyers only: 
for i in dealings between farmer and farmer for 
ſeed, &c. the << bare” meaſure only 1s given. 
It is a practice among Norfolk farmers, as 
prevalent as it is judicious, not to ſtore up dreſ- 
ſed corn; but either to let it remain in the ſtraw, 
or, if this be wanted, to keep i it a few weeks in 


the chaff, till a fair market offers; frequently 
ſowing it away in a receſs cut out of the face 


of the mow; for this purpoſe. 


.. STRAWYARD MANAGEMENT. —TheNor- 
folk huſbandmen are, in general, very attentive 
to ſeparating their ſtock in the ſtrawyard. For 
this purpoſe their paryards” are parted i into 
ſundry diviſions with faggots, in the manner 
already mentioned under the ſubject Reyaigs. 
Oe diviſion is ſet apart for the cows—an- 
other for the © buds” or yearlings, —ſometimes 
a third for the two-year-olds,—and, when tur- 
neps are brought into the yards, a fourth for 
the bullocks. | 

By this judicious management the weak is 
placed out of the power of the ſtrong, and the 

Vor. I. O colder 
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colder and beſt of the ſtraw may be given to 
ſuch as require the beſt keep. 

Sometimes the ſtraw is given to the cattle in 
ce bins; ſometimes laid in heaps; and fre- 
quently for bullocks at turnep, it 1s ſcattered 
looſe about the yard. 

Upon the whole, the Norfolk farmers may 
be ſaid to be waſteful of ſtraw ; more eſpecially 
at the beginning of the winter, when it is fre- 
quently thrown into the empty yard entirely 
waſte as to fodder : this, however, is not look- 
ed upon in ſo improvident a light in Norfolk as 
in moſt other places; for here a notion of the 
utility of having plenty of ſtraw among dung, 
prevails ſo ſtrongly, that the ſtraw which is eaten 
by cattle 1s confidered by ſome men, as being 
in a manner waſted as to manure. 


For further obſervations on this ſubject, ſee 
Min. 73. 
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26. 
MARKETS. 
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NORFOLK, taken collectively, as a coun- 
ty, is ſingularly well ſituated for markets: the 
Norwich manufactory is productive of a regu- 
lar internal conſumption; while Yarmouth, 
Lynn, the ſmaller ports, Smithfield and St, 
Ives, take off the ſurplus produce. 

SMITHFIELD is the grand market for cattle 
and ſheep, and the sxAPORTS for barley.— 
Wheat is principally bought up by the MI 
LERS, and the ſurplus of what is conſumed in 
the country ſent to the London MARKET, in 
flour. Some wheat in grain is alſo ſent to Bear- 

"KEE; 

With reſpect to veal, W lamb, and ſome- 
times mutton, a ſingular practice prevails in 
Norfolk ; moſt eſpecially at the Nogwicu” 
market; which is ſupplied with the above 
articles entirely by the farmers: who, for fif- 
teen or twenty miles round, are moſt of them 
capable of dreſſing a calf, a lamb, or a ſheep ; 
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which, with poultry made ready for the ſpit, 
are carried weekly by themſelves, their wives, 
their daughters, or their ſervants, to Norwich 
market: which, whether for plenty or neatneſs, 
is, I believe beyond all compariſon, the firſt in 
the kingdom. | 
- Theſe articles are brought to market in pan» 
niers - provincially, © peds” —either on horſe- 
back, or in market carts (a conveniency which 
few farmers are not poſſeſſed of) and placed in 
rows in the © ped market; a ſpacious trian- 
gular area in the center of the city ; the market 
women fitting in a row on one fide of the peds, 
while the other fide is left free for their cuſto- 
mers. | 5 | 
Whether viewing the neatneſs of the market 
women themſelves, the delicacy of their wares, 

or the cleverneſs which, through habit, many 
of them are miſtreſſes of in the diſpoſal of 
them, the Saturday's market of Norwich ex- 
hibits an agreeable ſight. 

It is not neceſſary to add to this account of 
the ped market, that the buſineſs of a butcher 
in Norwich is confined, in a great meaſure, to 
beef and a little mutton. Indeed the trade of 
a butcher is not, in any part of the county, a 
e Zood 
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good one; the principal farmers butchering 
their own meat ; and the ſmaller ones who kill 
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for the ped markets, living chiefly on the offal 


and the unſold joints. 

The corn market of Norwich is likewiſe a 
very good one. But the buſineſs being chiefly 
done at the Inns, is not ſcen. The river Yare, 
which is navigable from thence to Yarmouth, 
affords an eaſy conveyance of the ſurplus corn 
bought up, at Norwich, for the London mar- 
ket, | | 

The principal market of this Diſtrict is that 
of NoxTRH WALSHAM za very good one: 
great quantities of barley and wheat are bought 
up weekly, and the ſurplus of the home con- 
ſumption either ſent down the north xĩver na- 
vigation to Yarmouth, and from thence ſhip- 
ped off for the London or other market; or is 
delivered by land carriage at CROMER or 
MuNSLEY, and there ſhipped off, 

When the ports are open for exportation, 
great quantities of corn are ſent immediately 


from Norfolk to HoLLawp, and other ro- 


REIGN MARKETS. | 
One general obſervation remains to be made 
reſpecting the markets of Norfolk: they are 
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in general AFTERNOON MARKETS ; no buſineſs 

being done, in the corn market at leaſt, until 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon. The 

market of Norwich is, however, an exception 

to this cuſtom, and there may be other fore- 

noon markets in the county. - 
Many conveniences and advantages accrue 

to the farmer from afternoon markets: he has 
all the morning to himſelf; he dines with his 
family ; and ſees his men at work, and his 
teams out for their afternoon journey, before 

he ſets off for market. His market expences 

are curtailed, and a habit of lounging out a 
whole day, idly, prevented. The only incon- 

veniency-incurred by afternoon markets, to a 
farmer, is the neceſſity of returning home in the 
dark of winter's-evenings : this, however, is 
an inconveniency which farmers in general 
who go to market at ten o'clock in the morn- 

ing voluntarily diſpenſe with. The Innkeepers. 
may be- ſaid to be the only ſufferers 1 by after- 
noon markets. 
The Farrs of Norfolk are not ſo conſider- 

able as they are in ſome other counties ; exeept 
the fair of St. Faith's, which is one of the 


a fairs in the kingdom. | 
| / But 
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But, as I made a point of attending ſome of 
the principal fairs, and of minuting the obſer- 
vations which ſtruck me while they were freſh 
in the memory, I forbear ſaying any thing fur- 
ther reſpecting them in this place ; but refer to 
the Minutes themſelves ; which I publiſh the 
rather, as nothing gives a more lively and juſt 
idea of what may be called the EconoMy of 
LIVESTOCK in a given Diſtrict, than the buſi- 
neſs which paſſes at the fairs of that Diſtrict, 
Beſides, fairs and markets are the great ſtum- 
blingblocks to gentlemen farmers ; who, 
through want of affability, or want of courage, 
remain 1n general entirely ignorant of the buſi- 

*neſs of fairs and markets; even when they 
have made conſiderable progreſs in the buſi- 
neſs of the farm, —This is my only motive for 

e giving the minutiæ of the Minutes as they ſtand 
in my Minute-book ; for on a ſubject ſo to- 
tally new as this is, I believe, to written agri- 
culture, every incident becomes valuable; I 
mean to thoſe, whom, in this particular, I moſt 
eſpecially wiſh to inform. 
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For obſervations on St. Faith's fair ( I 781), 
ſee Mis. 27. 
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For obſervations on Holt fair, ſee Mix. 3g. 

For obſervations on Walſham corn-market, 
ſee Mix. 80. 

For obſervations on 9 fair, ſee 
Mix. 94. 

For obſervations on Norwich 3 
market, ſee Mix. 101. 

For obſervations on Walſham fair, ſee 
Min. 105. | 

For obſeryations « on Worſtead 2 ſee 
Min. 107. 

For obſervations on Ingham fair, ſee 
Mix. 112. 5 

For general obſervations on Norfolk ag, 
ſee Mix. 112. 

For obſervations on C awſton ſheepſhow, ſeg 
Min. 123. 

For obſervations on St. Faith's fair (1782), 
ſee Min. 134. 

For ſundry obſervations on Smithfield mar- 
ket, ſee the article Bul Locks. | 
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IN TAKING a ſyſtematic view of the cul. 
ture of this Crop, it will be proper to conſider, 
1. The ſpecies of wheat uſually cultivated 
in Norfolk. 
2. The ſoils on which it is ufually grown“. 
3. The ſuccefſion ; or the crop, &c. which 
wheat uſually ſucceeds, in the manage- 
: ment of Eaft Norfolk. 
4. The ſoil proceſs, * 
Thẽ manure roceſs, : 
; The ſeed n | SI for 
7. The vegetating proceſs, 4 1 nn 
8. The harveſt proceſs, folk, 
9. The farmyard proceſs, 
10. The markets, for wheat, 


3 


I. Tux sprelzs.— The long-eſtabliſhed 
* ſtock of this country is the © Norfolk red,” 
——which is ſaid to weigh heavier than any other 


The Maxvzrs applied for Wuzar appear under 
ber Manure Paocsss, 


wheat 
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- wheat which has yet been introduced into the 
county. Its appearance, however, is very 
much againſt this aſſertion: it is a very long 
bodied, * grain, partaking more of the 
ſhape of rye, than of well bodied wheat. 

A favorite new ſpecies has lately been intro- 
duced, under the name of the Kentiſh white 
coſh,” The grain is plump and red; but the 
« coſh,” or huſk, white; reſembling very 
much the velvet wheat of Surrey and Kent. 
The © caſt,” or yield of this is allowed to be 
greater than that of the. old red, - and the 
millers begin to like it nearly as well ;— 
though, on its firſt introduction, ſome fifteen or 
twenty years ago, they were, or affected to be, 
prejudiced againſt it. 

A remarkable circumſtance i is aid to e 
place, reſpecting this ſpecies of wheat, when 
fown repeatedly in Norfolk. Though the coſh 
be perfectly white on its eee and 
though it be ſtudiouſſy kept ſeparate from the 
red coſh ; yet, by being repeatedly ſown, year 
after year, it loſes the fairneſs of its huſks; 
which firſt become pied,” and, at length, 
change entirely to a clear red, reſembling thoſe 


of the old Norfolk * J have ſeen them in 
2 cheir 
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their pied ſtate, and have been aſſured by men 
of obſervation, that they acquire this ſtate, 
though kept perfectly ſeparate from the red 
| coſh variety. If this be really a fact, it is a 
ſtriking evidence of the power of foils and 
ſituations, in eſtabliſhing what the botaniſts 
call varieties, in the vegetable kingdom. 


II. Taz $01L.—In this, as in moſt other 
Diſtricts, wheat is ſown on almoſt every ſpecies 
of ſoil. But the farmers here, as in other 
places, too frequently find out, at harveſt, that 
a full crop of barley, or oats, would have paid 
them better than half a crop of wheat. 

In the northern parts of this Diſtrict there 
are many very light-land farms, and ſome in 
the central parts of it—which paſs under the 
denomination of barley farms : .and on which 7 
the occupiers judiciouſly content themſelves a 
with a ſmall proportion of wheat. 

But the ſouthern parts of the Diſtrict, and 
the ſouth-eaſt parts of the county in general, 
enjoy a ſtronger, richer ſoil, well adapted to 
the propagation of wheat. 


III. Tre svccession.—lIn the regular courſe 
of huſbandry, the wheat-crop ſucceeds invaria- 
3 bly 
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bly the /econd year's lay; but, as has been al- 
ready intimated, the regular ſucceſſion is in a 
greater or ſmaller degree broken into by far- 
mers in general; and it ſometimes happens that 
wheat is ſown on the ift year's lay—ſome- 
times after peas, or after buck harveſted or buck 
plowed under, or turneps, or ſometimes on a 
*« right-out ſummerly,” or, ſummer fall, 
But it may be ſaid, without hazard, that three 
fourths, perhaps nine tenths, of the wheat ſown 
in this part of the 8982 is ſown on he ſecond 


year's MP 


IV. Soir. pROcCESs.—This varies with the 
nature and ſtate of the ſoil, the nature of the 
preceding crop,—the circumſtance of the farm, 
and the {kill and judgment of the farmer. 

1. The prevailing practice is to make a 
ce backward ſummerly”—a fort of autumnal 
fallow—of the SECOND YEAR'S LAY. 

When paſturage is ſcarce, the ſecond year's 
lay 1 is ſometimes ſown on the flag ;” that is, 
upon the unbroken furrow of ene plowing ; 
efpecially if the ſeed be intended to be dibbled 
in. But, for broadcaſt ſowing, neither the 


depth of the Norfolk ioll (except in ſome few 
pouny 
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places) nor the conſtruction of the Norfolk 
_ plow, will admit, with any degree of proprie- 
ty, of this (in many parts of the kingdom) 
moſt excellent practice. 

THE BACKWARD SUMMERLY Of the SECON D 
YEAR'S LAY, is made in different ways. 

Some farmers plow only twice; rice-balk- 
ing the firſt time very fleet. When the flag is 
rotten, they harrow acroſs and ſet on the 
muck ; and, the laſt plowing, go a full depth; 
laying the ſoil in © warps,” or wide flat beds, 
on which they ſow. the ſeed abovefurrow.— 
This, however, is conſidered, as it really is for 
wheat, a ſlovenly practice. 

Others plow three times: the firſt fleet; the 
ſecond a full pitch; the laſt of a mean depth; 
with which laft plowing the feed is plowed in 
underfurrow. The ſoil is harrowed between 
the plowings, and the dung in this caſe ſet 
upon the ſecond . and plowed i in 
with the ſeed. 

But the practice of thoſe who excel in their 

profeſſion, and who are, in their neighbour- 
hood, looked up to as ſuperior huſbandmen, is 
this: 


His 


His ſecond year's lays having finiſhed his 
bullocks, and brought his ſtock cattle, and 
horſes, through the fore part of the ſummer ; 
and his firſt year's lays having been mown, and 
ready to receive his ſtock ; the farmer begins 
to break up his © olland” for wheat, by rice- 
balking them as fleet as poſſible, ſo as to carry 
an even regular furrow; embracing the op- 
portunity when the ſurface has been moiſten- 
ed by a ſummer ſhower. | 

In this rice-balked ſtate his ſummerlies re- 
main until the wane of harveſt ; when his corn 
being chiefly in, and his horſes more at leiſure, 
he harrows, and afterwards plows his ſummer- 
lies acroſs the balks of the firſt plowing ; 
bringing them up, this ſecond plowing, the 
full depth of the ſoil. 

On this plowing he ſpreads: his manure, 
harrows, and immediately © fcales” it in by 
another fleet plowing. 

This third plowing has ſeveral good effects: 
it mixes, effectually, the ſoil and the manure, 
'—cuts off and pulverizes the upper ſurfaces of 
the furrows of the ſecond plowing ; and by 
doing this, moſt effectually eradicates or ſmo- 


thers ſuch weeds as had eſcaped the two for- 
5 mer 
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mer earths ; and, at the ſame time, by ex- 
cluding the air from the under parts of thoſe 
furrows, renders the whole as mellow and fri- 
able as a ſummer fallow. | 

In this ſtate it lies until ſeed-time ; when it 
is harrowed, rolled, ſown, and gathered up 
into ridges of ſuch width as is agreeable to the 

nature of the ſoil, or the {kill or fancy of the 
"eine, ; 

Thoſe of fix furrows are the moſt prevalent; 
but there are very good farmers who lay their 
wheat land into four-furrow, and others into 
ten-furrow, ridges ; which laſt they execute in 
a ſtyle much ſuperior to what might be ex- 
pected from wheel plows. 

But the ſix- furrow work is that in which the 
Norfolk plowmen excel. It is generally per- 
formed with three plows in this manner: the 
firſt ſets out the ridge, the ſecond takes the 
middle bout, and the laſt makes up the fur- 
rows. The beſt plowman is of courſe put 
laſt, the ſecond firſt, and the worſt takes the 
middle bout. The firſt plit is ſometimes turn- 
ed partially back by the ſecond, by letting the 
off-horſe go back i the firſt- made furrow; and 
ſometimes the firſt furrow is left entirely open, 


DY 
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by letting the off horſe go back out of the firlt 
* furrow. The laſt way makes the ridges wider; 
and rids more ground ; but the firſt ſtirs the 
ground better, and is thought to diſtribute the 
ſeed more evenly. The plowman who goes laſt 
and makes up the furrows, divides his horſes 
by means of a long < horſetree,” or middle 
whipping; ſo that each of them takes an out- 
ſide furrow, while he and his plow alone occu- 
py the furrow he is making up. This anſwers _ 
two good purpoſes :—if gives the plowman a 
free ſight, and prevents the horſes from treading 
the ridges. If the foil be wet and poachy, 
ſome Judicious farmers divide the middle- 
bout horſes in the ſame manner. The horſes 
are.of courſe rather aukward at the firſt ſetting- 
off; but they ſoon become tractable, and much 
more ſteady than when they ſtagger about, and 

joſtle each other, in the ſame furrow. The 
four-furrow ridges are plowed in a ſimilar man- 
ner by two plows. 

There are ſeveral advantages ariſe from this 
method of laying-up narrow ridges. The 
whole buſineſs is carried on in regular progreſ- 
fion. The ſeedſman begins on one fide of 
the cloſe, and ſows towards the other with 

as 


912 


Nen 


as little interruptſon 5s he Cl de for one plow. | | 
For although two or three plows are employed 
in the ſame piece, there are no freth ſettings-out, p 
nor any uneven work. at laſt; fave ſuch as Is | 
neceſſarily given by the figute of the field. — 
There is much time faved (more eſpecia u 
when wheel plows are uſed)” in altering the 
plows; and the whole piece is equally well 
executed; each ridge being ſet out, and each 
furrow made up, by the ſame men. | 

The Norfolk plowmen, when plowing i in 
wheat, carry very narrow furrows; ſo that a 
ſix-furrow rider, ſet out by letting ti off- horſe 
return in the firſt- made furrow, does not mea- 
ſure more than three feet eight or nine inches, 

2. ArTer THE FIRST YEAR'S L Ax, the ſeed 
Is generally fown on the flag. 

3. AFTER PEAS, the farmer gives one two 
three or four plowings, and manages in every 
other reſpect the ſame as he does after the ſe- 
cond year's lay. . 

: 4. AFTER BUCK HARVESTED, heis more con- 
fined in reſpect of time, and ſeldom gives more 
than two, ſometimes but one, plowing. If he 
plow twice, he ſpreads his manure on the ſtub- 
ble, ſcales ! it in fleet, harrows, rolls, ſows and 
gathers up the ſoil a mean depth into narrow 

"VOL, b P work. 


Work. If he plow but once, he, in like man- 


ner, ſpreads his manure on the ſtubble; and, 


what ſeems very extraordinary to a ſtrange I 5 
ſows his ſeed among his manure ; plowing the 
whole in together, and gathering his ſoil up 
into narrow ridges; as if it had undergone the 
operations of a fallow, | 

There is, however, one very great evil at- 
tends this method of ſowing wheat after buck; 
eſpecially where rooks are numerous. The 
buck which is neceſſarily ſhed in harveſting the 
crop, and which is, of courſe, plowed under 
with the manure and ſeed- wheat, vegetates the 
ſucceeding ſpring, and becomes a weed to the 
wheat; and, what is of ſtill worſe conſequence, 
ſhould rooks get a haunt of it, they will not 
only pull the buck up by the roots, but the 
wheat plants with it; ſo as to leave large 
patches almoſt deſtitute of plants. But, by 
firſt ſcaling in the manure and ſelf- ſown buck 
very fleet, and harrowing the ſurface fine, the 
buck vegetates, and the evil conſequence is 
thereby, in a great meaſure, prevented. 

5. AFTER BUCK PLOWED UNDER. This, as 
well as the preceding, is a favorite practice 
among good farmers; and the Norfolk plow- 
men perform the operation of plowing the crop 

| under, | 
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under, in a maſterly ſtyle. They ſweep it 
down by the means of a bruſh or broom, made 
of rough buſhes fixed to the front of the 
© fickle-tow ;” or fore tackle of the plow, be- 
tween the wheels ; ſo as to bear down the buck 
without lifting the wheels of the plow from the 
ground. To prevent this, when the buck is 
ſtout, it is firſt broken down by a roller, going 
the ſame way as the plow is intended to go. 
This operation is performed when the plants 
are in their fulleſt bloom, 

The ſurface is, ſometimes, harrowed and 
rolled after plowing: ſometimes left rough : 
the former is perhaps the moſt eligible ma- 
nagement, 

In either caſe, the fort remains in that ſtate 
until after harveſt, when it is harrowed and 
taken up a full pitch; acroſs the warps. 

At ſeedtime, it is harrowed, — rolled, - ſow- 
ed, —and uſually gathered up into © narrow 
work, in the manner above deſeribed. 

6. AFTER SUMMER FALLOW.—The practice 
of ſummer fallowing ſeldom occurs in this 
Diſtrict; —turneps or buck being generally in- 
troduced as a ſubſtitute for it. However, when 
land has been worn down by cropping, and 1s 
much run to © beggary” and weeds, a © right- - 
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out ſummerly?”;is eſteemed by many judicious 
huſbandmen as good management; anch is, it 
ſeems; ſince the late failu:e of the meg eures | 
gaining ground every year. | 
The cloſe of a ſummer fallow is the . as 
that of a backward ſummerly: the manure is 
ſcaled in with the laſt plowing but one, the ſeed 
plowed in moderately deep, and the foil ga- 
thered into narrow fidges by the laſt plowing. 
7. AEN TUR NTFS. — In general, the ſoil is 
plowed a mean depth, and the ſced ſown over 
the firſt plowing: if, however, the turneps be 
got off early, the weeds are ſometimes firſt ſcaled 
in, and the ſeed plowed under with a ſecond 
plowing; gathering the ſoil into narrow ridges, 
GENERAL. OBSERVATION, —Excellent as the 
Norfolk practice of huſbandry may be, taken 
all in all, it ſeems in this place neceſſary to 
obſerve, that although there are ſome ſuperior 
huſandmen who put in their wheat crops in a 
maſterly ſtyle, a very configerable part of the 
land town. wich wheat in Norfolk, is flovened 
over in a moſt unfarmerlike manner. | 
The ſecond year's lays i in general are broken 
up. too late, and receive too inconſiderable a 
portion of tillage to 1 them into a huſband- 
* ſtate. . ing 0. . 
8 4 Were 
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Were a Kentiſh; or any other good wheat, 
farmer, who had heard much of the ſuperiority 
of the Norfolk huſbandry, to ride through Faſt 
Norfolk in the month of November; he would 
experience ſome difficulty in conceiving query 
ſelf travelling in a country of which fame 

ſo long ſpoken loully. Ir is true, he aa 

not unfrequently be {truck with a beautiful 
object a kind of fluted frize-work, - or any 
other ornament to the face of the country his 
fancy might picture to him; but he would not 
leſs frequently be diſguſted with the ſight of 
fields which he would little ſuſpect, on a cur- 
ſory view, to be ſown with wheat. He would 
rather, at firſt ſight, take them for rough fal- 

lows, on which ihcep had been foddered with 
hay they could not cat; the whole ſurface be- 
ing ſtrewed with tufts of roots and ſtems of 
withered graſſes, and with gi rally clods of eyery 

ſhape and dimenſion A 

There are, nevertheleſs, men who argue in favor of 
this management; and, were it prudent to ſow wheat on 
very light“ running ſands, 1t might be proper to pre- 
ſerve part of the wreck,” as it is well termed, to pre- 


vent the ſand from being run together by heavy rains; 
but ſoils of this nature are, as has been already obſerved, 


n improper for wheat. 
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In their culture of barley and of turneps, the 

Norfolk huſbandmen, no doubt, excel; but, 
taken collectively as a body of profeſſional 
men, they cannot, deſervedly, be ranked 
among wheat farmers, 

Nevertheleſs, there are, as I flatter myſelf 
fully appears hy the foregoing detail, ſome 
huſbandmen in Norfolk who merit no part of 
this cenſure; their management being, per- 
haps, the beſt that art can deviſe for the ſoul 
they act upon: while, therefore, I condemn 
them as a body (for reaſons which I flatter | 
myſelf are obvious), I mean to except, with all 
due reſpect, a number of individuals. 


* THE MANURE PROekss. Land Sa, 
has been recently marled or clayed, requires no 
further addition ;—nor has land which has re- 
ceived fifteen or twenty loads of dung and 
mould for turneps,—the firſt year's lay having 


been teathed in autumn, and the ſecond fed 


off, any need of another dreſſing for wheat. 
Where the ſoil is good, and the wheat apt to 
run too much to firaw, fome few judicious 
farmers ſet their manure upon the yaung 
clover, thereby checking the effect of ham 
peſs to the wheat, 
Bur 
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But the moſt general practice is to ſpread 


the manure upon the broken ground, in the 


manner deſcribed in the laſt ſection; or, if the 
| ſeed be ſown upon the flag, to ſpread it on the 
turf and plow it under; or to ſpread it on the 


plowed ſurface, and harrow it in with the ſeed, 


as a topdreſling. 

The laſt I have ſeen . in * following 
Judicious manner. Three or four bouts are 
firſt plowed in the middle of each warp, form- 


ing a narrow bed of plowed ground wide 


—— to fet the manure upon, but not too 
wide to be received between the wheels of the 
cart; which, in ſetting on the muck, run in 
the plow-furrows on each fide the bed. The 
manure is then ſet in hillocks upon theſe plow- 
ed ſlips ; the warps are finiſhed plowing ; the 
manure ſpread over them; the ſeed ſown ;— 
and the whole harrowed i in together, 


By this management the manure goes on 


with eaſe to the team, and without the newly- 
plowed ground being cut to pieces by the 
wheels of the cart, or torn about by the feet of 
the horſes; forthe cart being always, as it were, 
on the nail, the horſes have no obſtacles to 

ruggle againſt. ' In a wet ſeaſon this practice 
15 —. eligible. 
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The quantity of manure ſet on for wheat is 
e leſs than that ſet on for turneps. Of 
dung, eight t to ten cart- loads (as much as three 


horſes can conveniently draw) an acre is reck- 


oned a tolerable dreſſing; Of lime, three to 
four chaldrons an acre, Of rapecake, a ton to 
three acres. Of fort, about ar buſhels an 


For obſitvations on the ſpecies of manure 92 


wheat, ſee che article MANURE PROCESS, 


6 VI. SEED 8 Gebe Wing this ge: 
partment of the-culture of wheat, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to perſpicuity, to conſider, ſeperately, 


* 


TT he time of ſowing ; 

2. The preparation of the ſeed ; 

3. The "method 'of ſowing ; 

4. The quantity of ſeed ; 

5. The method of covering ; 
88 ue ee of the foil. 


1. THz TIME or $OWING,—An orthodox 
farmer never thinks of beginning © wheat-ſcel” 
until after St. F aith- s: fair; which is held on the 
17th of October. 80 preyalent, indeed, is 
this, cuſtom, that, perha aps, nine of ten of the 
5 farmers i in Eaſt Norfolk begin to fow wheat 


between 
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between the 17th and 24th of. October; and 
continue till the beginning of December ;— 
ſometimes even until Chriſtmas. If they 
finiſh in November, they conſider themſelves 
in very good time. Wheat ſown in the ordi- 
nary broadcaſt manner is, however, here ſpoken 
of: for dibbling or ſetting of wheat, Michael- 
mas 1s eſteemed the beſt time. 

'The reaſon which the Norfolk huſbandmen 
give for ſowing their wheat ſo late, compared 
with the practice of other lightland counties, is, 
that their early ſown wheats are liable to be 
winterproud, and run too much to ſtraw; 
whereas their late-ſown crops afford leſs ſtraw, 
bu: a greater * caſt ;” more eſpecially on land 
which. has been recently marled, 

This laſt idea, perhaps, accounts for the 
origin of their preſent time of ſowing. The 
preſent practice of huſbandry, in Norfolk, was 
eſtabliſned a century, perhaps two or three cen- 
turies, ago ; and has been handed down from 
father to fon with but very little improvement 
or alteration, The preſent time of ſowing 
was, of courſe, fixed when the land was full of 
marl, and was no doubt judiciouſſy founded on 
experience. Marl, however, has now, in ſome 

meaſure, 


- <<ASS 
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meaſure, loſt its efficacy; and it ſeems proba- 
ble, that not only the time of ſowing wheat, 
but the very ſyſtem of Norfolk huſbandry will 
require, ere long, to undergo a conſiderable 
change. Suffice it, however, in this place to 
ſay,” that there are ſome ſenſible, judicious 
men, who already ſee the folly of waiting for 
St. Faith's tair, before mY 19 55 to ſow their 
wheat. 9 4 
2. PREPARING e ks « 
method of preparation is to ſteep the ſeed in 
brine, and candy it with lime, in a way fimilar 
to that practiſed in other counties; and, pos 
youu with the ſame effect. . 
There are, however, men in this county 
who ſpeak With firmneſs and confidence of that 
they can prevent, by a preparation of the ſeed, . 
the ſmut or © brand” of wheat. They, like- 
wiſe, ſeem clearly of opinion, that all wheat, 
would naturally become ſmutty, if not check- 
ed by a proper management of the ſeed ; but 
that were it become, through neglect, as black 
as ſmut itſelf, they would engage in three years 
time ta effect a radical cure. The firſt year, ie 
is allowed, there will many grains eſcape; the 
ſecond, ſome; but che third year, chere will nov 
remain 
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remain in the whole crop one * hrandy” ker- 


nel. eee T5 58 
This is ſpeaking cloſely to the point, and 
_ deſerves a hearing. Tke proceſs, though ſim- 
ple, is truly chemical; and the idea, I believe, 
totally new to written agriculture. | 
Their method is this: Inſtead of diſolving 
the falt in a large proportion of water, in order 
to form a brine to ſteep the wheat in; it is 
diſſolved in a very ſmall quantity of water; 
barely enough to bring on the ſolution. With 
this liguid ſalt the lime is ſlaked; and with this 
 faline preparation, in its Hotigſt ſtate, the wheat 
is candied; having previouſly been maiſtencd, 
for the purpoſe, with pure water. 

' I ſhall not, here, comment on this proceſs ; 
but only obſerye, that the wheat crops of the 
perſons who pride themſelves on this practice, 
are, in general, freer. from ſmut. than thoſe of 
Is neighbours. 

3. THEMODE or $OWING.—PBroadcalt is the 
preyailing practice. Dibbling, or ſetting, is 
in much uſe on the Suffolk ſide of the county. 
—Dibbling and fluting rollers are alſo uſed by 
ſome few individuals. But what is remarka- 
ble, drilling i is, in a great meaſure, unknown in 
N orfolk; 
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Norfolk; notwithſtanding the ſoil is 0 pos: 
ny adapted to that practice. 

It appears under the ſoit proceſs, that 5 
ing in the ſeed unde: furrow, is the favorite 
mode of ſowing wheat in Eaſe Norfolk. It 1 is 
done in this manner. 

The land, having wry Wee down level, 
© 2nd the ſurface rendered ſmooth by the roller, 
the head plowman (if at leiſure) © ſets out the 
warps; that is, marks out the whole piece into 
narrow diviſions, or ſtripes, of about a ſtatute 
rod in width. This he does by hanging up 
his plow in ſuch a manner, that no part of it 
touches the ground except the heel, which 
fiides upon the ſurface, and makes a guide- 
mark for the ſeedſman. If the plows are all 
employed, the ſeedſman will ſet out the warps 
himſelf, by drawing a piece of wood or other 
thing behind him, ſo as to make a n to ſow 
by. - 

This method of gering o out 1 edman 8 
work, when he has no interfurrows to ſow by, 
is very accurate, and much preferable to the 
_ Kentiſh method of ſowing, by ſticks ſet up in 
the form of a lane; for, there, much depends 
| upon the eye; whereas, by the Norfolk method, 
| the 


x - 
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| the ſeedſman ſees, to an, inch how far he has 
ſown, and where each handful ought to fall; he, 
of.courſe,. leaves no ; ps. Inc Rs nor Hives | 
others double ſeed, . 

II the ſoil be waged, to be pe into 
ſix-furrow. .ridges, the ſeedſman ſows, on the 
Wwarps, about two thirds of his ſeed; —if i into 
four-furrow work, ſomewhat leſs than two 

thirds ., 

The plowman 3 nh to Pig out ey 
ridges, the ſame way that the warps are drawn; 
but without any regard either as to their 
ſtraightneſs, or their width; they being intend- 
ed merely to direct the ſeedſman, not the 
plowman. In ſix- furrow work, the middle- 
bout plowman follows next, ami after him the 
ſeedſman, ſtraining the remainder of his ſeed 
in the trenches made by the middle- bout plow ; 
which is called * ſowing the furrows.” The 
head plowman follows laſt, — covers up the 
ſeed, and finiſhes the work. In four-furrow 
Work, the two firſt furrows are ſown, ang the 
ridgets made up in a fimilar e 
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The uſe of ſowing the furrows is to give the 
outſides of the ridgets their due proportion of 
ſeed ; thereby preventing the interfurrows from 
being left too wide and naked of plants. 
Some farmers ſow only one of the outſide 
furrows ; namely, that toward the worked E 

ground; and this is undoubtedly the more 8 
requiſite buſineſs; for the ſeed on this ſide 
having been all gathered up by the preceding 
furrow, the crumb or ſhovelling of the inter- 


furrow is left naked; and there would, of 


courſe, be no ſeed buried under it, if it were 
not thus ſown by hand, 1 in the preceding plow- 
furrow. 

In ſix-furrow EY hikes plows employ a 
ſeedſman, and finiſh about three acres a day. 
In four-furrow work, two plows find employ- 
ment for a ſeedſman, —there being, in this 
caſe, more furrows to be fown,—and finiſh 
about two acres. 

be dibbling, «Jabbing, or ſetting of wheat, 
is confined principally to the country about 
Wyndham, Attlebury, Buckenham, Harling, 
&c. In the other Diſtricts of Norfolk it is 
but little known, and no where practiſed; 
though ſometimes tried by way of experiment. 

| The 
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The propriety of the practice depends upon 
circumſtances; ſuch as the price of labour, the 
price of the ſeed, and the quality of the ſoil. 
There ſeems, however, one thing always eſ- 
ſentially — that i is, a Soo foil. . And 
| anger which it has made in \ the more nor- 
chern parts of Eaſt Norfolk; but why it 
ſhould not gain ground in the Blowfield, 
South-Walſham, and Flegg Hundreds, is 4 
matter of ſurprize. Perhaps, nothing but the 
ſanction of cuſtom and faſhion is wanted to 

render it, in this well ſoiled quarter of the 
e the univerſal practice. | 

For a full account of this proceſs, ſee the 
Mix. 2 3. 26. 28. 

The Dilbling Roller is made ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar to the common ſpiky toller; with, how- 

| ever, theſe diſtinctions: it is in itſelf ſhorter, 
and the ſpikes, inſtead of ſtanding perpendi- 
cular to the circumference, are bent obliquely 
thereto, that they may leave ſmooth and clean 
indentures, without pulling up or breaking the 
flags. Between each row of ſpikes is a ſcraper 
to diſengage the roller from the mould, which 
is apt to {tick between the ſpikes, and which 
in 
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in moift weather renders it wholly: uſelefs.— 
The "Fed is ſown: broadcaft over” the' inden- 
taxes, and ſwept il in with a buſh-hartow. 1 
N. have ſeen wheat come up very well after 
the { ſpiky roller ; but an implement which a 
| ſhower of rain renders lelefs, ſcems ill adapted 

to the buſineſs of ſowing wheat i in November *. 
4 'Quan'rrey or SEED. Three buſhels an 
acre, broadcaſt, is the favorite quantity of 
ſeed, without much regard being had to the 

5 time „ te ron. Lowe 
This accounts in ſome meaſure for the want 
of ſucceſs in the early ſown wheats. Three 
buſhels of ſeed fown in September is equal to 
four or five buſhels ſown the latter end of 
November. It is no wonder, then, that the 
ſtraw ſhould prove ſlender, and the grain light: 
for the plants being too numerous, and the ſoil 
weak and ſhallow, though perhaps in ſuffi- 
cient heart to puſh the plants through the win- 
ter and ſpring, the vigour of the ſoil is ſpent 
before harveſt, and the ears of courſe abridged 
of half their load. Whereas, had there been 
a due proportion of plants, the exhauſtion 
during winter and fpring would have been leſs, 
and the ſtrength of the ſoil reſerved for the 
* The fluting roller I did not meet with. 

more 


more material eres af: perfecting * N 
at harveſt. we 0 oem Der int ns 

5. Covering TuE erb TbaHed fon 
over the rough furrows of the firſt or ſecond 
plowing is covered in the uſual manner with 
tined harrows : generally with two ſmall bars 
rows and two horſes led by a boy, and ſome- 
times guided with a plew line; the man or 
boy following the harrows to lift them up, and 
diſengage them from the rubbiſh, which too 
frequemly incumbers them. 

That fown after the hand dibbles or T the 
dibbling roller i is ſwept in with-a-buſh-harrow, 
made of a. gate, hurdle, &c. wattled with 
thorns or other buſhes, | 

6. ADJUSTING - THE $0tL;— The ſabſoi! a 
N orfolk being in general of an ablorbent 
nature, eroſs water-furrows are in many in- 
ſtances unneceſſary: however, where the ſub- 
Joil is a brickearth, which is not unfrequently 
the caſe, croſs- furrowing becomes abſolutely 
neceſſary to good OY dere not 
always put in practice. 

Some neat huſbandmen roll thelt' Fe hind. 
riggs immediately after owing: A common 
roller takes two ridges at once; the horſes draw- 
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ing in the furrow between them. This gives 
an immediate neatneſs; renders the crop beau- 
tiful at firſt coming up; anticipates the labour 
of rolling in the ſpring; and thereby precludes 
the danger of unlocking the weed ſeeds at 
that vegetative ſeaſon of the year. 


VII. THE VEGETATING PROCESS.—Hand- 
 .veeding is the principal labour beſtowed upon 
the wheat-crop between ſeed-time and harveſt. 
If the interfurrows be wide and thin of plants, 
or if the crop be otherwiſe broken, the hoe 1s 
ſometimes, but very rarely, uſed, 

Paſturing wheat in the ſpring, though it can- 
not be called a common practice, is, never- 
theleſs, frequently done; eſpecially when 
ſpring food is peculiarly ſcarce, as it was in the 
ſpring of 1782; when almoſt all the wheats 
in the country were fed off : not by ſheep, as 
is uſually the caſe, but by every other ſpecies 
of live ſtock. See Min. 106. | 

If wheat abound with © red weed '—pop- 
pies—ſwine are frequently turned upon it to 
eat out this troubleſome weed; which they 

will do, with little or no damage to the 
wm 5 | 


Por 
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For the method of ſcaring rboks; and 

obſervations on game; ſee the general ſubject 

VEGETATING PROCESS; | 


VIII. Tur HARVEST PROCESS. — 1. The 
TIME OF WHEAT HARVEST, in Norfolk, is 
ſomewhat late. The ſeaſons are later, here, than 
they are in the more ſouthern provinces, and 
the Norfolk farmers, in general, ſuffer their 
wheat to ſtand until very ripe. In ſome of 
their ſmall © woodbound pightles,” they are, 
indeed, under a degree of neceſſity of letting 
it ſtand until it can be cut and carried. imme- 

| diately; for ſhould it, in this ſituation, re- 
ceive much wet in the ſhock, they would find 
it difficult to get it dry again, before it re- 
ceived conſiderable damage. 

2. THEMETHOD OF HARVESTING, WHEAT, 
as has been obſerved, is ſeldom cut by the 
acre ; every farmer providing harveſtmen 
ſufficient to get in his crops. 

It is, almoſt univerſally, “ ſhorn” with 
ſickles ; either with or without teeth, as beſt 

| Taits the hand or the fancy of the * ſhearer.” 
Of narrow work each man takes his rigg; a 
method which makes the work go on regu- 
22. 3 larly 
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larly and with great conveniency to the work- 
men. Sometimes each man binds his own corn; 
but more frequently, two-and-two lay together; 
the firſt making the band, the latter binding 
the ſheaf. If they work ſingly, they drive the 
corn before them with their feet, until having 
collected a ſheaf, they ſtop and bind it up. 
This method is more expeditious than that 
of delivering the handfuls in detached reaps 
or ſhoves, which, in this narrow work, would 
be tedious to gather up; but, in appearance 
at leaſt, it is waſteful, and at the ſame time 
conveys, to a ſtranger, an idea of ſlovenli- 
neſs. The bands are, in general, knotted ; 
the ſheaves made of indeterminate ſizes ; tied 
looſely, with the band about the middle ; ſet 
up in ſhocks, as cloſe as they can ſtand, and 
with generally a ſheaf placed at each end, as 
if ſtudiouſly intending to exclude the air en- 
tirely from getting into the ſhock, No caps 
or head ſheaves are ever made uſe of. If the 
crop be tall, the ſtubble is left eighteen inches 

or two feet high. — = 
_ Unworkmanlike as all this would ſem to a 
man of Kent, the Norfolk reapers have one 
qualification which, in ſome meaſure, atones 
for 
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for their ſins of undoubted loventineds; k 
common hired harveſtman, who is not 19 
ing for himſelf, but for his maſter, will clear 
with his own ſickle, one day with another, 
from two to three roods of wheat; in pro- 
portion to the ſtoutneſs of the crop. 

If the ſheaves receive much rain in the 
ſhock, they are, the firſt fine day, ſet out 
fingly, in order to have the benefit of the ſun 
and air ; which, in 1 the cloſe ate in 1, which 
ble for them to receive. This is by no means 
ſo tedious an operation as theory may ſuggeſt ; 
but i is, when the ſheaves are very wet, an eli- 

gible expedient. 15 
3. An excellent regulation is common, in 
| 1 Diſtrict, reſpecting GLEANERS : every 
pariſh, or pariſhes, in general, reſerving their 
ſcattered corn for their own pariſhioners, This 
is not only equitable ; but reſcues the farmers 
from thoſe clouds of gleaners, which, in ſome 
countries, ſtroll about from pariſh to pariſh. 
But, e even with this regulation, the number of 
gleaners which are ſometimes ſcen collected 
together, is ſhameful ; generally including a 
number of ſtrong healthy young women, who 


2 3 would 
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would be much more laudably employed, as 
they are in other Diſtricts, in aſſiſting to reap 
the crop. Some farmers allow the gleaners 
to follow the ſhearers ; but, in general, they 
are not permitted to enter the cloſe until the 
ſhocks are out of it. 

4. LavING up THE WHEAT Coe, Formerly 
the wheat crop was put entirely into the ſpa- 
cious barns, with which this Diſtrict abounds ; 
a wheat rick being a phenomenon : of late 
years, however, pillar frames have been con- 
ſtructed; and wheat ricks are now no longer 
an uncommon ſight. | | 

5. WHEAT STUBBLES. — Notwithſtanding 
the length which ſtubble is generally left, it 1s 
ſeldom mown for ſtable litter: the general prac- 
tice being to throw turneps upon it in autumn, 

and, when the bullocks have trampled it 
down, to pulli it into © rucks with a pair of har 
rows, and carry 1 it home as litter for the yards, 

IX. THEBARN MAxaceent.—After what 
has been ſaid already, on this ſubject, under 
the general head FARMYARD MANAGEMENT, 
little remains to be added here, 


Wheat 
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Wheat ſtraw, being of leſs value, in Nor- 
folk, than in moſt other places; owing to the 
great quantity of reed uſed in thatching; leſs 
care is obſerved in thraſhing wheat, here, 
than in places where it is either ſold for litter, 
as about London, or where it is in general uſe 
for thatch, as in moſt parts of the kingdom: 
even when it is intended for thatch, it is 
thraſhed rough, and ſhook off, heads- and- tails: 
it being the univerſal practice of thatchers, 
here, to blend their ſtraw, and draw their 
thatch. 3 — 


X. MakEkET.— This, alſo, has been noticed 
in the general articles: ſuffice it, therefore, 
here to add, that Norfolk abounds with corn- 
mills ; — the ſmall ſtreams which are very 
abundant in this country, are convenient ſup- 
plies for watermills; beſides which, num- 
bers of windmills are diſperſed over the face 
of the country; ſome of them very capital 
and coſtly, One lately erected in this Diſtrict 
is ſaid to have coſt twelve hundred pounds, 


For obſervations on the effect of berbery on 
wheat, ſee Min, 13. | 
24 For 


. ſee Mtv. 19. 
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For an inftance of mocoing wheat, ſee 
Mrx. 7 „ 


For an experiment with different Lc 


for Wheat, fee Mrx. 18. 
For an erperirtent on the mode 0 prong, 
: For the origin a and met of f ſetting wheat, 
ſec Mur. . 
For further obſervations on Helix, fee 
NMI N. 26 and 28. _ 
For the method of plowing r wheat agrinſt 
pheaſants, ſee Mr. 41. 


For an inſtance of l wheat Between 22 


rb," ſee Mix. 43. 1 ot. 
For an exception to the common method 

of ſoaping Wheat in  four-furrow work, dee 

Mix. 674 1 2 i ö 11 


For obſervations on the cee of pars 


ing wheat, ſee Mrx. 106: 
For an experiment made by Pray wb A 
Ong wr. Te Mu 13 3. 
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28. 
BARLEY. 


'THIS SUBJECT, likewiſe, requires to by 
divided 1 into the following articles: 


* Species, _ 6, Seed proceſs, IM 
2. Soil, | 7. Vegetating proceſs 
3. Succeſſion, | g. Harveſt proceſs, | 
4. Soil proceſs, 9. Barn management, 


5. Manure proceſs, 10. Market, 


I. Serc 18.— The common long-eared bar- 
ley (hordeum vulgare) is the Prevailing and al- 
moſt only ſpecies of barley: fon + in this Dit 
trict. : 

5 i 5 Sort... —The Norfolk Gil i is Ne 
well adapted to this crop : even the lighteſt. 
of it, if it be in ſufficient heart, will bear tole- 
rable barley ; and the ſtrongeſt is not too heavy 
for this grain; which is no where produced in 
5 greater perfection than in. Norfolk ; whoſe 
barley 
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barley is coveted for ſeed throughout m king- 
dom. 


IM. Svcerssion.—In the grand routine, 
barley ſucceeds wheat and turneps; ; and in 
ſome very light land farms, it is ſown inſtead 
of * aker the _ year's lay. 


| Tv . SOIL PROCESS.—T. 13 WHEAT N 
the ſtubble having been trampled down with 
bullocks at turneps, and wheat-ſeel being 
ſtniſhed, the farmer begins to © ſcale in his 

wheat ſtubbles” for a winter fallow for barley. 
E the land lie in narrow work, the ridgets 
are ſplit ; if in warps, the ground is likewiſe 
plowed clean, but very fleet, The beginning 
of March, the land is harrowed; and, preſently 
after, the farmer © takes up his wheat ſtub- 
bles,” by a full-pitch croſs plowing ; or, if the 
ſeaſon be wet and the ſoil heavy, he reverſes 
the ridges. In April he harrows, and begins 

« ſtirring for barley,” with another full-pitch 
ptowing, lengthway ; generally gathering the 
ſoil, by this plowing, either into five-pace, or - 
into ten-pace warps; in which it lies until 
ſeedtime ;—when it is harrowed ; rolled; 

- fown ; 
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ſown ; plowed fleet; reverſing the warps, and 
e fading down” the furrows, —ſo as to render 
the entire ſurface as even and level as may 
be, . 

2. AFTER TURNEPS,—the ſoil is generally 
broken up as faſt as the turneps are got off; 
if early in winter, by rice-balking ; if late, by 
a plain plowing, The general practice, if 
time will permit, is to plow three times; the 
firſt fleet; the ſecond full-pitch; the laſt a mean 
depth; with which laſt the ſeed is plowed in. 

But when it is late before the turneps are 
got off, different ways of management are fol- 
lowed, according to the ſtate of the ſoil, and 
the ſeaſon, and the Judgment of the farmer.— 
Sometimes the ground is plowed only once, 
and the ſeed ſown above; but more frequently 
it is broken by three plowings, as above ; not- 
withſtanding, perhaps, the farmer has not more 
than a week to perform them in. 

This at firſt ſight appears injudicious ma- 
nagement : the plowings being ſo quick upon 
each other, neither the root weeds have time 
to wither, nor the weed ſeeds to vegetate ; yet 
a principal part of the moiſture of the ſoil (a 
thing peculiarly valuable in Norfolk at that 

Time 
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time 3 the year) is neceſſarily exhauted, Hut 5 


6 


fines that two plovings and ad are not 
wantonly thrown away, The Norfolk farmers 
in general are maſters in the art of cultivating 
barley. They ſeem fully aware of the tender- 
neſs of this plant in its infant fate, and of i its 
rootlings being unable to make the proper 
progreſs i na compact or a cold ſoil: they 
therefore ſtrive by Every means in their power 
to render che ſoil open and pulverous. To 
this intent it is ſometimes two·- furrowed, and 
ſometimes 2 fourth e car ch is given eſpecially 

in a cold wet ſeaſon. | 
The backward: ſpring of 1782 tried their 
{kill: ſome lands were two furrowed twice- 
over, laying the foil up in ridgets, dry and 
hollow ; fo that two or three fine days fitted it 
for the reception © of the ſeed; breaking under 
che ſeed-plowing as fine as aſhes. 
Nor is this caution confined to * turneß bar- 
ley, » but is extended more or leſs to <« ſtubble 
barley ;” which, however, does not require fo 
great a degree of care; the ſoil in this caſe 
being kept open, 188 meaſure, by the un- 
digeſted 
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digeſted ſtubble, and the roots of graſſes and 
Other weeds, which a turnep fallow is, or ought 
to be free from. 

This, perhaps, accounts fully for the ſupe- 
riority of ſtubble barlies, over thoſe 3 
by a well tilled, well manured turnep fallow : 
myſterious fact, which cannot, F be @ 
plained on other principle. 

3. ArrER Lay,—the turf is generally 
broken by a winter fallow, and the ſoil treated 
in other reſpect, as after wheat. (For an 1 EXCEp- 
Hon fee Mix. 57. ) 


V. MaxukE PpROckss.— Barley is Ell 
manured for; except when ſown after lay; 
when it 1s treated as wheat. After turneps, no 
manure can be requiſite ; nor after wheat, if 
this has been manured for: if not, the turnep 
crop following immediately, the barley is left 
to take'its chance; unleſs the oe. be 
embraced for winter marling. 


VI. SxRD PROCESS.—1. TIME OF SOWING« 
— Notwithſtanding the dryneſs of the Norfolk 
foil, barley may be ſaid to be ſown late, in this 
Diſtrict. There is little ſown before the mid- 


dle of April, and the ſeedtime ſeldom claſes 


until 
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until towards the middle of May. The time 
of ſowing, however, depends 1 in ome meaſure 
on the ſeaſon ; which, with reſpect to ſowing 
barley, is more attended to in Norfolk than 
perhaps in all the world beſide. Until Lin- 
næus hit upon the idea of ſowing by the folia- 
tion of trees, the republic of agriculture never 
heard of any other guide to the time of ſowing 
than the almanack ; which is ſtill followed im- 
plicitly in every Diſtrict i in this kingdom ex- 
cept Norfolk: where a maxim, probably as old 
as the preſent ſyſtem of huſbandry, ſhews that 
her huſbandmen are not inattentive to the fo- 
| lation of trees with reſpect to the proper ſea- 
ſon of ſowing ; their maxim importing, that 
the ſowing of barley ought to cloſe with the 
foliation of the oak: 


we When the oak puts on his goſſſing grey, 
* 'T is time to fow barley night and day ;” 


that is, when the oak puts on that ſallow ap- 
pearance which it does at the time the buds 
are breaking, a few days previous to the ex- 
panſion of the leaves, no time ſhould be loſt in 
getting the ſeed of barley into the ground; 

that 


- 


chat being the happy juncture which ought to 
be embraced. 


In the backward ſpring of 1782, barley was 


54 . a 4 g . 2 5 - : 
ſown in June, with confidence, and with ſuc- 


ceſs: I have, by me, a ſample of exceedingly 
good barley, produced from feed ſown, by an 
experienced huſbandman, the fourth and fifth 


of June. See note to Mix. 125, for remarks ' 


on this incident. 

2. PrePARING THE SEED.—T never met 
with an inſtance either of fortifying it againſt 
diſeaſe, or of ſteeping it to forward its vegeta- 
tion in a dry ſeaſon, or a backward ſeedtime. 
This is ſtrong evidence, though not a proof, 


that ſteeping barley, with intent to promote its 


vegetation, has no beneficial effect. 

3. THE METHOD OF SOWING, - All ſown 
broadcaſt; and almoſt all underfurrow ! thar 
is, the ſurface having been ſmoothed by the 
harrow and roller, the ſeed is ſown and plowed 
under with a ſhallow furrow: a circumſtance 
this, which, untilI obſerved it in Norfolk, had 
never occurred to me, either in practice or 
theory ; though admirably adapted to a light 
dry ſoil; and, indeed, to any ſoil which is light 
— to produce good — provided ĩt 
be 
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4 bs PII" fficienily fine, nd the ſeed be 
not buried too deep. 
Whether through general cuſtorn, or from 
particular experience, the Norfolk farmers are 
very partial to this method of putting in their 
barley: however, if the ſeaſon be wet, and 
the ſoil cold and heavy, g good farmers not un- 
frequently ſow barley above. And, in all pro- 
bability, the diſtinction is well founded. In a 
dry ſpring and ſummer, ſowing under muſt, ts 
all human reaſoning, be eligible ; and in a cold 
ſpring, or when the ſoil is rough with clods; 
ſowing above may be equally good manage- 
ment. Nevertheleſs, I have known a judicious 
farmer give, under thoſe circumſtances; an 
earth extraordinary, rather than not have an 
opportunity of plowing in his ſeed. _ 
Ina forward ſpring, and when the laſt piece 
of turneps happens to be eaten off late, the 
ground is ſometimes, at a pinch, obliged to 
be plowed only once, and to be ſown above; 
but, even in this caſe, there are men. who are 
not at a loſs for an expedient. Inſtead of turn- 
| ing over the whole thickneſs of the foil at 
| once, they c two-furrow” it, and ſow Between 3 
in the manner r deſeribed i in Mix. 43. 5 
| : This 


W 
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| This method, if the under plit be ſuffici2 
ently moiſt and mellow to break kindly with 


the harrow, appears to be moſt eligible x ma- 


nage ment. 


4. Tat QUANTITY or SERD; 2-Thiee buſhels 
* barley an acre may be taken as the neareſt 
| medium quantity of ſeed; 
J, 6. Coverino;—ap jusrINo.—Whether 
or not graſs ſeeds be ſown over the barley, the 
ſurface is harrowed, preſently after the laſt 
plowing ; and; when the barley”! is up; run 
over with a light roller. 


| e pROckss. - Handweeded: 


VIII. HARVrST PRocEss.— 1. TIE or 
currixvo. Barley, like wheat, is generally 
ſuffered to ſtand until it be very ripe. 

2. Mrhop or curfTING.—＋lt is univerſally 
mo don into ſtwath; — with a ſmall bow fixed at 
the heel of the ſithe. Cradles are not in uſe; 
and the North- country method of Repay? it up 
in in ſinglets, 1 is unknown: 

3. Mrrhob or DRYING.—If barley receive 
wet in the ſwath, it is treated in a ſingular 
method in Norfolk; -'It-is not turned; hut 

You: !:! 


« Jifted :”* 
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« Jifted : that is, the heads or ears are raiſed 
from the ground, either with a fork or the 
teeth of a rake; thereby admitting the air 
underneath the ſwaths; which, though they 
be ſuffered to fall again immediately, do not 
fall fo cloſe to the ground as they lay before 
they were lifted ; the air having free admiſſion 
under them. This method of lifting is thought 
to ſtop the ears from vegetating nearly equal 
to that of turning; which requires more la- 
bour; beſides breaking and ruMing the 
ſwaths; which, by repeated turnings, loſe 
their ſtiffneſs, becoming weak and flabby, 
and liable to fall into cloſe contact with the 
ground; in which ſtate the corn preſently be- 
gins to ſprout. When the ſwaths are become 
thoroughly dry, and {tiff on the upper fide, 
they are then turned, that the other fide may 
be got into the ſame ſtate; and, if the wea- 
ther be ſuitable, rendered fit for r 
4. CockIxG.— This is never done until a 
fair proſpect of carrying offers itſelf ; it being 
eſteemed in Norfolk, as it is in the ſouthern 
counties, negligent management to leave bar- 
ley all night in cock. The method of 'cock- 
ing, or, as it is provincially, and more pro- 
| 7 pPerly, 


perly, called gathering, —is, in Norſdlk, 
performed in a particular manner. Some ſmall 
part may be gathered by men, with © gather- 
ing forks,” common corn forks ;—but the 
principal part of the barley crop is gathered 
by women, with gathering rakes - name- 
1y, ſtrong rakes, with long teeth with which 
the ſwaths are rolled up into wads of about 
à pitch, or forkfull, each, the women, at the 
fame time, raking the fwathſteads; This rids 
work, faves men, and puts the barley into a 
convenient form for pitching; a roll hanging 
better together upon the fork; than a cock 
made up in layers in the Kentiſh manner. 
5. Carryino.—Geneally two pitchers and 
two loaders ; who load with the hands only: 
women rake. after the carriage: men, at lei- 
ſure times, rake the ſtubble with drag rakes: 
trot” with empty carriages : tread mows, and 
« ſometimes ricks, with horſes: frequently make 
a © well,” that is, carry up a flue or chim- 
ney, in the middle of a barley rick ; and ſome- 
times, when the ſeaſon is catching, uſe the 
ſame Judicious precaution in a, © gulph, ” 
mow, in a barn. | 
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IX. Bakn MANACEMEN T. See the general 


X. Manxer. -—Beſides ah is ſhipped of 
to the London and other markets, a conſider- 
able quantity is malted in the country; both 
for a market and for home conſumption: this, 
however, is fmall, compared with that of 
other countries of equal extent and populouſ- 
neſs: ſmuggled ſpirits leſſen the quantity; 
'—and the quality of malt liquor, in Norfolk, 
is lower than in many parts of the kingdom; 
the © harveſt beer” exeepted; which is uſu- | 
ally brewed in October, and * round till 
the en harveſt. . 


For an jnfianic of ſheepſold being - of 
great uſe to barley, ſee Min. 11. | 
For an experiment with lime for n ſee 
MIN. 29. 11 
For a they on proceſs FR barley fre 
| Man. or 
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29. 
OATS. 


THE QUANTITY of oats grown in his 
Diftrict is inconſiderable, when compared with 
that of barley. ED. 

The only spECIESs I have obſerved is a white 
oat, of a quick growth, and ec of 
Durch extraction. 

They are grown occaſionally on all so1rs ; 

| bar moſt frequently on cold heavy land, or on 
very light unproductive heathy ſouls. 

Oats moſt frequently sUuccttD wheat or 
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olland barley; but there are no eſtabliſhed 1 
rules reſpecting any part of the culture of this oy 
time-ſerving crop. i 


ERIE. en > 


The sol, PROCESS is uſually the fame as 
that for barley : the ground being, generally, 
broken by a winter fallow of three or four 
plowing s; ogts, however, are ſometimes ſown 
on one plowing. 

: | The SEED PROCESS, too, Is frequently the 
fame : except that oats are more commonly 
jown abovefurrow than barley is. The time 


. | of 


35 
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ef ſowing oats is generally made ſubſervient to 
that of ſowing barley ; ſome being ſown be- 
fore ; others after barley-ſcel: : an uncommon 
circumſtance. I have ſeen oats ſown in June ; 
and it 1s remarked by men of obſervation, 
that oats ſown late, grow ripe earlier than bar- 
ley ſown at the ſame, time. This ſhews that 
the Norfolk oats are of a quick-ripening kind. 
The quantity of feed from four © to five buſhels 


met with one remarkable 1 re ſpect- 
ing the culture of oats. The ſurface of a 
piece of ground, which had been ſown ſeveral 
days with oats, but which were not yet up, 
was. ec run,“ by heavy rains, into a batter ; and 
| baked by ſucceeding dry days to a cruſt ; ſo 
that the owner deſpaired of a crop : he there- 
fore, as an expedient, plowed the ground; 
turning the oats, notwithſtanding they had 
begun to vegetate, under a fleet furrow. The 
fucceſs was beyond expectation. 
This operation, however, was not altogether 
a game of hazard; there being, it ſeems, 5 
farmer, ſomewhere i in the Diſtrict, who uſes it 
in common practice; plowing in his oats with, 
| a * fleet DO and, after they have 


EN chicked, . 


29. N ORF OL K. : 
« chicked,” but before they appear above- 


ground, turning over the ſoil a full pitch: and 
he is ſaid to find his account in this ſingular 


management. 

Iwo things are, undoubtedly, obtained by 
this practice: weeds of every ſort are either 

totally deſtroyed, or ſufficiently checked to 

give the corn an opportunity of gaining full 


poſſeſſon of the ſoil: which, by this opera- 


tion, if performed in proper ſeaſon, acquires 
a degree of poroſity, giving a degree of free- 
dom to the rootlings of the young plants, 
Which, perhaps, no other proceſs could give. 
The openneſs and freedom communicated 
by this operation, ſeems to be ſingularly well 
adapted to the infant plants of BARLEY ; 


which, it is highly probable, might frequently 


receive benefit from this extraordinary opera- 
tion. 

The HARVEST PROCESS, —BARN MANAGE= 
MENT, &c. of gats, are ſimilar to thoſe of 
PARLEY- 
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PEAS cannot be called a ſtaple crop of ih | 
country : neyertheleſs they are every year 
grown, in greater or ſmaller quantities; 3 AC- 
cording, perhaps, to the demand of the pre- 
ceding year, and according, to the comparative 
prices of peas and barley ; which, i in Norfolk, 
may be called rival crops ; peas being 15 
ſown on wheat ſtubbles, or on light-land lays, 
which, in the common courſe of culture, are 
objects of the barley crop: | 

The very low price of barley i in the winter 
1781-2 fickened 2 farmers of that crop; and, 
in the ſpring of 1782, more peas were ſown in 
Eaſt Norfolk, than, perhaps, had ever been 
known in any preceding year. This circumſtancę 
afforded me a favourable opportunity of making 
remarks on the different modes of cultivation 
made uſe of in producing this crop; which, ag 
will appear by the following ſketches, has not, 
here, any ſettled mode of culture appropriated 
„„ 
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to it. Yet no crop, perkaps, affords greater 
proofs of the ingenuity of the Norfolk hufs 
bandmen, and of their talent for a ee, 
than that which is now before us. 

B m dibbled“ ſeven pecks of white peas 
an acre, on olland, once-plowed, in flags, 
« as wide as he could whelm them.” Two 
rows of holes on each flag; the holes about 
three inches, apart in the rows ; namely, 
4e four holes in the length of the foot,” one pea 


in each hole. Gave 48. 6d. an acre for * dab- 


bing * and hired © droppers” by the day 
(children belonging to the pariſh) ; which coſt 
him about 48. an acre more. The men of. 


fered to dibble and drop for 9s. The ſoil free 


from ſtones. Finiſhed 27 Feb. 

Hd fowed four buſhels an acre of 
white peas, broadcaſt; on OT ftubble, after 
rurneps—the clover miſſing. Soil light and 
ſhallow. Finiſhed 1 March. 

M- 
an acre on wheat ſtubble. Gave 8s. an acre for 
dabbing and dropping, Finiſhed the begin- 
ning of March. * | e 


6 Dibbling : for particular reſpeAing 1 this ons eration, 
ſee M Mix. 23> ; 


s dibbled tuo buſhels of white peas. 
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S- n n ſowed four buſhels, broadcaſt, on 
olland; 1 once plowed; part rice- balked, 
and afterwards plowed a mean pitch; the whole 
Jown eee and rolled before fowing. 

6 n dibbled two buſhels on olland; the 
price four ſhillings a buſhel for dabbing and 
dropping: about three holes and a half in a 


foot: one pea in each hole. Flags narrow. 


D——1 dibbles nine pecks on ary thing 
which is in heart. - Gives any price to have 


them done well, and put in thick. His dib- 


bled peas, laft year, produced ten coomb an 
acre: dibbles about twenty acres. this year: 
almoſt done; 21 March. | 

. F——r has fown upwards of. twenty acres 


this year on wheat H,, inſtead of barley : 
ſows four buſhels of white an acre. Plows 


three or four times, and plows in the feed un- 
derfurrow. Finiſhed 2 April. 1 
B.—— 7 fowed four buſhels of white an ) acre, 
broad-caſt, on a wheat fubble winter-fallowed : | 
namely, ſcaled in—two-furrowed acroſs— ſtir- 
red—harrowed—ſowed—and plowed under, 
about three inches deep; the outſide furrows 
fown, and ſladed down, and the whole harrowed 


acroſs once in a place the beginning of April, 


5-4 ; 
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B—d /vws three buſhels of grey peas, broad- 
caſt, the beginning of April. He thinks three 
buſhels of grey are equal to four of white. 

B— , onlight thin-ſkinned olland, dibbled 
part with two buſhels an acre ; and wo-fur- 
rowed the reſt with three buſhels, fozwn by 
band between the furrews;"each of them about 
one inch and a half thick] The Norfolk-plow 
ſingularly adapted to this work ; and, in looſe 
broken ground, the proceſs would be excel - 
lent; but, in whole ground, the back of the 


firſt furrow being ſmooth, and the peas round 


and ſlippery, they do not reſt where they fall, 
but roll more or leſs into the ſeams and hol- 
lows, notwithſtanding the operation was, in this 
inſtance, performed in a maſterly ſtyle. 

Thus it appears that various ways are prac- 
tiſed in putting in the pea crop; but, from thoſe 
and other inſtances, L may venture to draw two 
general inferences. Lays are ſeldom plowed 
more than once for peas; and the ſeed is, in 
general, DIBBLED IN, upon the flag of this one 
plowing. But STUBBLES are, in general, bro- 
ken by a winter fallow of three or four plow- 
ings; the feed being sowy BROAD-CAST ; and 
' PLOWED Ix, about three inches deep, with the 
laſt plowing. | „ 
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37. 
VETCHES. 


WHEN we nder the nature oft Hit Nor- 
folk ſoil, and the excellency of the Norfolk 
huſbandry, we are, at the firſt ſight, ſurpriſed 

that vetches are not more in uſe, as ſummer 
food for farm horſes ;—and nothing, perhaps, 
but the eſtabliſhed prevalence of clover can 
account for it. Clover is not only moven for 
ſoiling horſes in the ſtable ; but, as has been 
already noticed, horſes are frequently © roped” 
or tedde red on clover; as 9 as turned upon 
i looſe, 

This practice was, ' probably, eſtabliſhed 
| when clover was new to the foil, and the crops 
of courſe large and luxuriant; and it was then 
no doubt the moſt cligible management : ne- 
vertheleſs, it may, naw, when the ſoil is no 
tonger the favorite of clover, be worth the at; 
tention of farmers, of the preſent day, to try 
whether more vetches, and prc portionably leſs 
clover, would not be the moſt e ma- 


gagement. : 
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BUCK i is an objedd of of the Norfolk culture, 
in a rwofold hgh, Ki is Propagated a as GRAL Ny 


It in theſe Sight However the main in- 
tention of its propagation, . whether as a crop, 
or as a melioration of the ſoil, being the ſame; 
namely, the cleanſing of foul land ; it will be 
convenient to keep the two ec I in | Hearly 
the fame point of view. 5 


— 


I. Wich reſpe to SPECIES, hls is only 
one ; this grain having not yet, I believe, run 
into any varieties ſufficiently ſtriking to have 

e names e to them. 


II. It is "IPO Aol iodſeriminarcly' on 
all ſpecies of soils; except that light poor 
land has the preference: indeed, it is to this ſpe- 
cies of hr Gong oo i pa weck nn 


. EM OM 
| III. It 


| 11111 
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III. It Wi SUCCEEDS every ſpecies of 
crop ; the ſtate af the ſoil, as to foulneſs and 
poverty, being generally more attended to than 
either the nature of che ſoil or the crop it borẽ 


laſt; — — 2 7 
aL -- & Þ 1 5 


IV. Tat $011; FROCESS depends upon the 
ſtate of the ſoil, and the intention; jointly: 

if the ſoil be tolerably, clean; and the buck be 
intended to be plowed under as à miatture; it is 
fown on one plowing: but, in general; the 
ground is broken, as for barley or Peas, to 
forward the h and ſecure a pp. 


*Y; Tur SEED PROCESS is the fame bor both 
intentions; ; excepting that, for a Crop, the 
ſeed is ſown firſt; namely, immediately after 
barley-ſeel: and that intended to be plowed 
under, is ſown as ſoon afterwards as the ground 
is in a ſtate fit to receive the ſeed. It is uni- 
verſally ſown abovefurrow. The quantity of 
ſeed hs 3 eng buſhels a an acre. 


— 


{A 
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** growth of buck 1 is ſo end a8 . 
and ſmother almoſt every ſpecies of rs 
an  excellency peculiar to this crop; - 


VIL The 
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vn The method of PLOWING BUCK UNDER, | 
and the after management of buck fallows, 
have been deſcribed under the article WHEAT. 


VII. For the HARVEST PROCEss of buck, 
we refer to the head BARLEY; the harveſt 
management of both crops being ſimilar. 


IX. The FarMm-YARD MANAGEMENT of 
harveſted buck is alſo ſimilar to that of barley ; 
except that the ſtraw being fit for litter, only, 
and the grain being wanted for the fatting of 
Pigs, in autumn, and the beginning of winter, 
it is frequently thraſhed our preſently after 
harveſt, before the liveſtock are taken 1 into the 
yards. 


Xx. Ma RKETS. Notwithſtanding it is highly 
probable that there 1s more buck grown an- 
nually in Norfolk, than in the other thirty- nine 
counties of the kingdom, i it is all conſumed in 
the neighbourhood of its growth. It is the 
univerſal food. of fine and poultry ; both of 
which it fats quickly and well. It is ſome- 

times cruſhed for pigs, and ſometimes given 
to them whole: in this caſe, however, ſome 
i judicious 
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Judlicious . mix a fom oats. or peas 
with it, in order that the ſwine may grind it 
down the more effectually, and thereby Pres 
vent its Nn through them. whole... | 
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Fr TURNEP CROP i is ct heb F 
of the preſent ſyſtem of Norfolk huſbandry; 
I ſhall, therefore, endeavour to deſcribe its 
culture as amply as comprehenſiveneſs will 
permit. In doing as it will be e to 
5 confider, 


1. The ſpecies, 8 Manure pn,” 
. The foil, _ © 6. Seed proceſs,” | 
3. The ſucceſſion, | 7- Vegetating am 

4. The ſoil proceſs, 8. Application. ES 


Pf Seti hide are four different de ; 
_ eres, or, perhaps, varieties of o one EY { fown 
in Norfolk. LD eren ene — 

| | 5 e. TRE 


10 R * © L s 

22 $ ce DID COMMON _—_— srock, White 

| loaf—white-round—white-rind—or, | as it is 

called in many places, THE NORFOLK TURNEF; 
2. Tas PURPLE oe. T his, in ie ſhape 
and the manner of its growth. is ſimilar to 
the common turnep; but its rind is of a dark 
red or purple colour, its ſize; in general, 
ſmaller; and its texture cloſer and firmer than 

| of the commoh white ſtock ; and it is al- 
m to ſtand the winter better, and to pre- 
ſerve i its firmneſs and ſucculence later in the 

| ſpring than the common turnep. But it 
Teems to be a Kt well eſtabliſhed, that the 
purple turnep is not ſo well affected by cattle 
as the other ſpecies : this circumſtance, added 
to the ſmallneſs of its ſize, confities | its culture 
within narrow limits. 
3. © Tat GREEN stock.“ This reſembles 
fill more, the common white turnep; from 

which it differs principally in the colour of its 
rind. It is in the hands of very few: theſe few; 
however, /ay; that i it is e to the com- 

| mon ſtock. | 

4. © Taz pubdins STOCK »_ This; in in 
its ſhape, is ſo perfectly different. from the 


* The 2 turnep of the midland counties. X 
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common ſort, that it might well be ranked as 
a diſtinct ſpecies. Inſtead of ſpreading itſelſ 
flat upon the ground, or burying itſelf parti- 
ally in the ſurface mould, it riſes in a cylin- 
drical form, eight, ten, or twelve inches high; 
ſtanding in a manner wholly aboveground ; 
generally taking a rough irregular outline, and 
a ſomewhat reclining poſture. In colour, con- 
texture, and quality, it reſembles very much 
the common turnep; of which it is by much 
the moſt formidable rival. Indeed, for early 
fowing, to be eaten off in autumn, this long- 
rooted ſpecies ſeems to gain a preference even 
to the common white-rounds : the roots are 
of quick growth, acquire a great ſize, —and, 
ſtanding wholly aboveground, are readily 
drawn; or, if eaten off by ſheep, are con- 
ſumed with little waſte; the refuſe ſhells being 
ſmaller than thoſe of broad flat turneps half 
buried in the ground, 

But this very circumſtance renders them 
wholly unfit to be ſown as a ſpring food; for, 
| ſtanding, as they do, expoſed on the ſurface, 
they become liable to the attack of every 
froſt; and, from annual experience, it is 
known that they ſuffer ſooner, and more, from 

the 


* Ard "al 
the ſeverities of winter, than THE coumont 
WHITE-ROUND STOCK ; Which, taken all in all, 
is, I believe, the beſt ſpecies of turnep known, 
at preſent, in theſe kingdoms, 


II. Sor, Turneps are ſown on every 
ſpecies of ſoil, in uſe as arable land. It is ob- 
ſervable, however, that the ſtronger, heavier 
foils, of the ſouthern parts of this Diſtrict, 
will not bring turneps freely without marl ; 
which, perhaps, by rendering the ſoil more 
friable, and conſequently lighter, fits it for the 
tender fibrils of the turnep plant in its infant- 
ſtate ; or, perhaps; the marl itſelf 1 is accept- 
able to this luxurious plant, ' 

Be this as it may, marl is found highly bene: 
ficial to the crop ; and the fa& proves; that a 
ſoil by nature ungenial to turneps, may in 
ſome caſes be rendered agreeable to hea by 
art. See Min: 136, | 


| I. Sveckssiov. In the regular courſe of 
management, turneps ſucceed barley after 
wheat; and in bis part of the Diſtrict, where 
the hexennial round is obſerved with conſider- 
able regularity, they ſeldom ſucceed any other 
55 crop: 
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crop; excepting ſome few ſown on wheat or 
pea ftubble after harveſt » but this is not a 
general . | 


IV. Som pRoOCEss.—T. The farmer having 
Aniſhed ſcaling in his wheat ſtubbles for bar- 
ey, he begins about Chriſtmas to BREAK UP 
Nis BARLEY STUBBLES, for turneps. | 

In this ihſtance, he quits his general rule of 
Beginning to break up a fallow with a fleet plow- 

ing; for, in breaking up a turnep fallow, he 
goes the full depth of the ſoil turning it 
ct up a full pitch to take the winter.” — His 
motive in this, as in moſt other caſes, is a good 
one. In this inſtance, indeed, his practice 
obviouſly proceeds from a degree of neceſſi- 
ty; his general plan of management not al- 
towing him time to plow his turnep fallows 
more than once, during the winter ſeaſon. 
For, no ſooner has he given them this one 
| plowing, than his wheat ſtubbles require to be 
taken up for barley; which, with his other 
ſpring crops, engage every hour of his time, 
until the cloſe of ſpring ſeedtime. 
2. This finiſhed, he begins To TAKE ur His 
-pURNEP PALLOWS," In doing this, too, he de- 
3 5 viates 
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viates from general practice; for the ſecond 
plowing of a turnep fallow is not acroſs but 
lengthway. But here, likewiſe, he acts from a 
degree of neceſſity ; for the firſt plowing hav- 
ing been given the full depth of the ſoil, thene 
is no whole ground left for the plow to lay hold 
of in croſs plowing; and the flags, of courſe 
Foul, having lain ſome months unmoved, are 
become too tough to be cut readily with the 
coulter; but wn of en- drive i rucks 
Þefore-the plow. 

3. This looſe vroblly late of phe: turnep 
Hallows is, however, ſometimes leſſened by har- 
rowing them in the beginning of: April ; -and, 
While the lays are ſhut up, TEROWING! TUR- 
ups upon them for bullocks ; the treading of 
which gives the ſeil a degree of firmneſs, and 
renders the ſecond plowing more tolerable. 

4. The teams, from the middle of May to 
the beginning of July, are almoſt wholly em- 
"ployed i in plowing, harrowing, and manuring 
the turnep grounds : for the ſecond plowing 
finiſhed, and the ſurface ſmoothed with the 
harrow, a THIRD PLOWING is given. | 

5. This plowing being well reduced with 
Lis W and the root weeds collected, and 

3 burned 
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burned or carried off, the puxo is ſet on, and, 
if time will n Keira in 9985 bya FOURTH 
 /PLOWING. 

6. After »Hich, the, foil nh Wonder are 8 
ewe blended with the harrow ; and, in 
due ſeaſon, the KED PLOWING; takes place. 
The fourth plowing, is, however, frequently 
omitted; either through want of time or 
other reaſan ; the manure being in this caſe 
turned in immediately with the ſeed plowing, 


which, in cither caſe, is of a mean depth. The 


farmer i is, no doubt, to appearance, the moſt 
huſbandlike practice, and, in a light foil and 
.mcilt ſeaſon, may be the moſt eligible ma- 
nagement x but, in a dry time, and on a ſtout 
cloſe-textured ſoil. the latter, provided the 
manure be finely broken, and evenly ſpread, 
may be more eligible. See Min. 71, on this 
1 ans 


v. i PROCESS.—I. The sPEC1ES of 
manure which is ere depended upon 
for turneps is * muck ;''—that is, dung, with 
a greater or ſmaller i of mould, 
marl, &c.—Maltcoombs are in good repute; 
and oilcate is ſometimes uſed by ſome few in- 
: dividuals ; i 
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dividuals; but it may be ſaid, that nine acres 
of ten of the turneps grown in Eaſt Nor- 
folk are manured for with « muck.” The 
quantity of malt-coombs made in the county is. 
inconſiderable, when compared with the num-. 
ber of acres of turneps annually ſown in it; 
—and rape cake is principally confined to the 
north coaſt: nor are either of theſe manures 
equal to the taſk of keeping up the ſoil thro 
the barley and the two graſs. crops ; much 
leſs of aſſiſting to ſupport it under the ſuc- 
ceeding crop of wheat, in the manner which 
may reaſonably be expected from a proper 
dreſſing of dung ; the whole quantity of which, 
made upon a given farm, ought, 1 in my opi- 
pion, to be applied ſolely to the turnep crop: 
and, if the ſoil require ſupport under the 
wheat, let it be aſſiſted with lime, maltduſt, 
ſoot, oilcake, or other light manures; which 
may not be only adequate to ſecuring a crop 
of wheat, but may be more or leſs ſerviceable 
to the ſucceeding crop of barley. This has 
already been mentioned; but I think it merits 
A repetition in this place. 

2. The quanTiTY of dung fet on for a 
grop of turneps, generally depends on the 


8 4 quantity 
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quantity « on hand, and the quantity of turnep 
ground to be manured: there is little danger 
of ſetting on too large a quantity: ten to ff. 
teen cart- loads of good murk are conſidered ag 
a fair dreſſing, Of cilcake, about a ton ta 
chree acres: of maltcoombs, fifty or ſixty; — 
and of foot forty « or fifty | buſhels : an acre. 


For the method of carrying out, compoſt. 
ing, and ſetting on muck, ſee the article 
MANURE : PROCESS, | 


VI. Tue sERED PROCESS, —T. THe TIME OF 
$0WING depends upon the application. When 
turneps are intended for early conſumption, they 
are ſown as ſoon as the foil can be got into pro- 
per order for them: but if they be intended to 
ftand the winter, the beginning of July is 
thought to be early enough. The moſt ge- 
neral rule is, to begin to ſow about a week 
before Midſummer, and continue ſowing, from 
time to time, until about a fortnight after 
Midſummer ;—fay; from the ſeventeenth or 
eighteenth of June, to the ſeventh or eighth of 


Ju. 
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It is a fact well aſcertained, that late-fown 
turneps ſtand the winter better than ſuch as are 
ſown early; which are ſubject to the blight ; 
able to be rotted by much wet, as well as by 
froſt; and become tough and woolly in the 
| ring, when the ANSEHEN ones are in n Bern 
I a Norfolk e could | infre kis firſt 
fowing; he would ſow later than he now does; 
but liable as the turnep crop is to numerous 
accidents and miſcarriages, it is prudent to 
have a week or two in reſerve for a ſecond 
ſowing, in caſe the firſt ſowing ſhould'fail: 

2. Old ſeed is ſometimes prEPanED by 
ſteeping it in water, in order to forward its ves 
getation ; but this is by no means a general 
practice. Experiments have been tried on 
coating the ſeed with ſulphur, ſoot, &c. as a 
ſecurity againſt the © fly ;” but the reſults have 

not been ſuch as to eſtabliſh any practice of 
this nature; the ſeed, whether old or new, be- 
ing uſually ſown dry, and unprepared. 
3. Tar METHOD or SOWING is univerſally 
broadcaſt. The ſeed plowing having been 
gone over, once in a place, with the harrow, 
| the ſeed is ſown with a wide high cat, the 
ſeedſman 
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n going twice over the ground; agree - 
ably do the prevailing, though not che . 
ral, method of ſowing. i 

4. Tue WWANTITY or SEED, two pins an 
acre. 

5. The feed is coveren by; two tines of a 
pair of light harrows, uſually drawn = back - 
ward ;” that is, wrong - end· foremoſt, to pre- 
vent the tines, which are generally ſet ſome- 
what pointed forward, from tearing up the 
clods, and burying the ſeed too deep. The 
harfes are univerfally walked one way, and 
trotted hack again in the ſame place, This is 
an excellent cuſtom ; the quick zigzag motion 
of the harrows at once aſſiſting to level the ſur- 
face, and to.diſtribute In ſeeds more. evenly. 


VII. Tur VEGETATING PROCESS, 'Furneps 
are univerſally hoed : and, unleſs they he ſown 
very late, are generally hoed twice, 

1. The diſtance of T1448 between the ſows 
ing and the FIRST HOING is very uncertain ; 
depending on the fojl and the ſeaſon: the ſize 
pf the plants is the only guide. 

If turneps be ſuffered to grow too large be. 
oe they be hoed, the plants are difficult to be 
7 -ſet 


fer out ſingly, and are liable to be drawn up by 
weeds; thereby acquiring a. ſlender. upright 
tendency ; ; whereas their natural growth, ip 
their infant . ſtate, is procumbent,, ſpreading 
their firſt leaves on the uod, and * the 
form of a roſe. 


If the hoe be N * 


| which are ſet. out are liable to be buried, and 
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their tender rootlings diſturbed, in the act of 


ſetting out the neighbouring plants. 
The critical ſtate obſerved by judicious 
Jpibandemen, is, When the plants, as they lie 
ſpread upon the ground, are about the ſize of 
the palm of the hand: if, however, -ſeed- 
weeds be numerous and luxuriant, they ought 
to be checked before the turnep plants arrive 
at that ſize; leſt, by being. drawn up tall and 


ſlender, they ſnould "aw a ww l 


. habit. . 1 
2. THE METHOD or HOING tuners is di- 
cult to deſcribe : nothing but practice can 
teach it: —and, like other manual arts, i 
pught to be learnt in youth, 

A boy in Norfolk, by the time Wa is the 
height of a hoe, begins to make uſe of one: 


kale quent every man who has been bred to 
country 
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country buſineſs is a turnep hoer; yet not al. 
Ways, even _ this Fe an 8 7 0 
one. IN 
The operation to be performed den and 
well, requires a quickneſs of eye, and a dex- 
terity of hand, Which every man is not favored 
with: while ſome men catch the proper plants 
tobe ſingled, and ſet them out, with a rapidity 
and neatnefs of wu yery Fed to ny 
| ener arg 4 8 

The hoe is is geber n round che PR 
with a long fweeping ſtroke ; and, when the 
plants are ſmall, this ĩs the only ſtroke that can 
be uſed with propriety ; but, when the plants 
art out of danger of being buried; a ſhort | 
Airai ght ſtroke is more expeditious, and, in 
the hands ws er, few, makes homes good 
work. 
D pon the at it matters got which way 
the operation be performed, provided the 
ground be ſtirred, and the weeds eradicated ; 
the plants ſer out 5 and at Proper dif. 
tances. 

3. The proper prsTance depends upon the 
Foil, and the time of ſowing ; "Jurys and aq 5 
Perately. | 


Tuer 
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- Turneps ſown, early, in a rich productive 
foil, require to be ſet out wider than thoſe ſown' 
hte, on a ſoil of a contrary nature. | 

If the ſoil be at par, the tinie of ſowing 
ought to regulate the diſtance : if this be at 
par, the nature of ſtate of the ſoil ſhould be 
the regulator. 

Theſe rules, however, ſelf-evident as they 
undoubtedly are, are not attended to by the 
generality of farmers ; who, led away by long- 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, or by the intereſted perſua- 
fions of their labourers (farmers in all coun- 
tries being more or leſs warped by the opinion 
of their workmen) ſuffer their turneps to be 
hacked out fourteen or fifteen, or perhaps eigh- 


teen inches afunder, without any regard to the 


ſtate of the ſoil; or the ſeaſon of ſowing. 

This practice was eſtabliſhed while the Nor- 
folk ſoil was full of marl, and new to turneps; 
and when, it is probable, eleven or twelve 
inches in diameter was no uncommon ſize; 
with tops proportionally large and ſpreading : 


and fourteen or fifteen inches might, then, be | 


a proper diſtance. 

But, now, when the efficacy of marl i is leſ- 

fened, and the ſoil no longer the favorite of 
turneps, 
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475 
turneps, which ſeldom reach more than ſeven 
or eight inches in diameter, it is ruinous and 
abſurd to continue the practice. 1 — 
But the preſent price of hoing was likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed when large türreps were grown, 
and when wide hoing might, perhaps, be pro- 
per ; and a workman cannot, at the preſent low 
wages, afferd to ſet out the plants at a 
ſhorter diſtance ; for though, in either caſe, he 
ſtir the whole ground, yet the mofe plants he 
has to ſingle, the more tedious the operation 
becomes. | 

| If the plants be ſet out at eighteen itjches— 
each ſquare yard contains four plants: but, at 
twelve inches, the ſame ſpace of ground. con- 
tains nine plants: ſo that in this caſe the hoer 
has more than twice the number of Pants to 
fingle and ſet out. | 

But does it not follow, that the farmer has 
more than twice the number of turneps to fat 
his bullocks upon? and is not this intereſting 
fact a ſufficient inducement to farmers in ge- 
neral to break through a cuſtom whoſe original 
foundation no longer exiſts, and to ſilence the 
perſuaſions of their men by an adequate ad- 
vance of wages? 
There 
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There are men, whoſe good ſenſe and diſ- 


cernment have ſhewn this matter to them in its 
true light, and who are fully aware that the 
« proof” of their turnep crop depends more on 
ms © thightneſs” than on the ſize of the plant. 
And it is the practice of theſe men I wiſh to 
hold out in ſtriking colours, in order that it 


may become the general practice of the Diſ- 


trict; as well as to endeavour to do away a per- 


nicious idea which has gone abroad reſpecting 


this part of the culture of turneps, in Norfolk ; 
where good farmers do not ſuffer their turneps 
to be ſer out fifteen or eighteen inches apart; 
but rather from ten to fourteen, accordingly 
as circumſtances point out; and according to 
me ſituation of the plants with reſpect to each 
other. 8 

Thus, if three plants ſtand in a line, the two 
outer ones fourteen inches aſunder, the inter- 
mediate one is, of courſe, taken out: but 
ſhould two healthy plants ſtand in-a wide va- 
cancy, thouſands of which vacancies generally 
occur in every piece of turneps, they are both 


of them ſuffered to remain, though they ſtand 
not more than fix or eight inches from each 
other; for when the tops have room to ſpread 
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and wax large, the roots will increaſe in Pro- 
portion; and it is well known to thoſe who 
make obſervations on the growth of turneps, 
that, when the roots of two plants, thus 
ſituated, fwell out till they touch each other, 
they become flat on che ſide in contact, but 
continue to ſpread on every other ſide, as if 
not incommoded by their contiguity ; which; 
indeed, has one good effect: for, in endea- 
vouring to preſerve their rotundity, they force 
each other into a heeling poſture, thereby giv- 
ing their tops more freedom of. expanſion z 
and it ſeems to be an undoubted fact, that the 
vigour of a given plant will ever keep pace 
with the ſize and number of its leaves. 
This leads us to a general rule for aſcertain- 
ing the proper diſtance of turnep plants; ; 
which ought to be ſuch as will give them room 
to keep themſelves in a ſtate of vigour and full 
growth; without leaving any ſpace of ground 
noccupied by, or thinly filled with, leaves. 

And this leads us round to the firſt poſition, | 
—that the diſtance ought to be in proportion 
to the ſtate of the ſoil-and the time of ſowing. 
1 ſuppoſing a root of ſix inches diameter 


to require a ſpace of twelve inches ſquare; 
fo 
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to diffuſe its top in, the top of a root of ten 
inches would be crouded in the ſame ſpace; 


| while one of a ſmaller ſize would leave the 
vacancy unfilled. And as turneps in this Diſ- 
trict, now, run from four to eight inches in 


diameter, twelve inches may be taken as a 
proper medium diſtance. 


To talk of preciſe diſtances, of turneps ſown. 


broadcaſt, would be-ridiculous, and beſpeak 


a want of knowledge of the ſubject: if a piece 


of turneps be examined after hoing, though 


done by a workman, the variety of diſtances- 


is endleſs ; ſcarcely my two o interſpaces being- 
the ſame, 

4. With reſpect to the sxconp- oro, lit- 
tle can be ſaid ; the firſt being a guide to this: 


the main purport of it is to looſen the mould, 


and draw it in ſome meaſure to the roots of the 


plants; to reduce the weeds effeQually ; and 


to ſingle ſuch plants as have been left double 
by the firſt hoing ; as well as to remove ſuch 
as: have been miſſed ; or, having been buried 
in the looſe mould in moiſt weather, have 
ſtruck root again in improper places, 

Ic would be well, if at the time of the ſecond. 
hoing ſome of the emma plants could 
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be menfphad into the vacant. patches, i in the 
manner that rape plants are uſually done. This, 
however, cannot be practiſed with profit: tur- 
nep plants may be got to live, but not to thrive 
aſter tranſplantation. Does it not, therefore, 
behove the turnep grower to ſee, that, in the 
firſt hoing, no artificial vacancies be added to 
thoſe, which too frequently abound, acciden- 
tally, or for want of a proper quantity of ſeed, 
in almoſt every turnep ground ? 

On the contrary, a ſupernumerary plant may 
be removed on a certainty, and without addi- 
tional labour or expence ; for the ſtroke which 
looſens the ſoil, and eradicates the remaining 
weeds, diſplaces a ſupernumerary plant. Is it 
not, therefore, unpardonable management to 
ſet out the plants too thin the firſt hoing? 
Ihe workmen, ſome farmers, and theoriſts 

in general, hold out a plauſible idea, which has 
ſome ſmall degree of truth in it: namely, that 
if the plants are not ſet out regularly the firſt 
hoing, they cannot afterwards be regulated. 

This, in rows of drilled turneps, would 
have ſome weight; provided every plant which 
was left could be inſured to live, and become a 
thriving plant. But, in a field of turneps ſown 

| | at 
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at random, there is ho ſuch thing as iegulariry 
of diſtance ; and, here, the notion has little or 


no foundation. 
Nor is regularity here rieceſſary : for, ſup- 
poling nine plants to grow in a yard ſquare, it 
appears to me a matter of ſmall conſequence, 
whether they ſtand exactly a foot apart; or 
whether ſome of them be fifteeh and others 
only nine inches aſunder; provided they be ſo 
diſtributed, that their tops fill up a ſquare yard 
of ſpace above them: for, in the fame manner 
as the tops of plants ſcek out for air and head- 
room above, in a fimilar manner do their roots 
ſeek out for food and moiſture below. 


I grant, that if I had my choice, I would pre- 


fer an exact regularity df diſtance ; but I would 
much rather foregb the mental gratification, 
than give up three or four turneps in & yard 
| ſquare of ground. 

Upon the whole, it ſtrikes me, that the ob- 
ject of the firlt hoing, inſtead of being that of 
ſetting out the plants at exact and wide diſ- 
tances, ſhould be merely that of checking the 
weeds, and thinning the plants, to prevent their 


crowding each other; and that the regulation 
of diſtances ſhould be left in a great meaſure to 
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the de kt Mg : In "a . 4 2 hs of the. 
many accidents young turnep Plants are liable to ). 
itis a work of hazard and uncertainty ; in the 
ſecond, not only proper diſtances, but proper 
plants, may be choſen, with a degree of cer- 
tainty and ſafety. 

With reſpect to timing the ſecond | 
it ought to be given before the leaves become 
too large, to prevent the plants from being pro- 
perly ſingled and ſet out, or the weeds from 
being effectually cleared away; but the longer 
they ſtand before the laſt hoing, the more 

effectually will the weeds be overcome. 

5. The length of the no ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the medium diftance between the 
| pints and this to their expected ſize. 

The Norfolk hoes are, at preſent, out of al 
proportion to the preſent ſize of plants ; and,, 
conſequently, out of proportion to the proper 
medium diſtance. I have meaſured them nine 
inches and a half; there are many, 1 believe, 
of ten inches long: too long, | in my opinion, 
for any turneps I have ſeen in Norfolk, by at 
leaſt two inches. 

It is the hoer's intereſt to work with a long 
hoe; for i in a ſoil free from obſtrutions, the 


larger 
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»* 


larger the hoe the quicker he gets over the 
ound, and the fewer plants he has to ſet out; 
ut unfortunately for the inattentive farmer, 
his intereſt is, in this caſe, in direct oppoſition 
to that of his workmen. 
There are, however, as has 2 been 
obſerved, ſome good farmers who pay proper 
attention to their turnep hoers, and who are 
well aware that a little attention, and a ſhilling 
an acre extraordinary, beſtowed Upon the hoe 
ings, is no object when compared with the 
difference between a©thight” and a thin crop of 
turneps: — between a crop worth forty ſhillings, 
and one worth four pounds an acre. The 4 
pence of rent, tillage, manure, and ſeed is, in 
either caſe, the ſame. 

6. The preſent PRICE is ſix thillings an acre 
for t the two hoings, which are almoſt always 
jet jointly: if they be ſeparated, the firſt is from 
three ſhillings and ſixpence to four ſhillings ; 
the laſt from two ſhillings to two ſhillings and 
{xpence. | 

Theſe are low prices when compared- with 
| thoſe of other countries, where cight ſhillings, 
ten ſhillings, or twelve ſhillings, an acre, are 
given for the two hoings. But there are two 

5 reaſons 
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reaſons for this diſparity. In Norfolk every 
countryman is a turnep hoer, and is generally 
expert, compared with thoſe of other places ; 


where hoing turneps is a myſtery, known o lx 


to gardeners, and a few individuals who, though 
inexpert, have it in their power to make their 
own prices. The other is the friability of the 
Norfolk ſoil, and its freeneſs from obſtruc- 
tions ; while foils, in general, are either in 
themſelves - ſtubborn, or contain ſtones or 
other obſtructions of the hoe. 
8. The ayPLicaTIONn. Turneps are ciher . 
cultivated 2 
For ſeed, 

For fale, or | 

For conſumption, | 
1. Szrp,—Many farmers raiſe their own 
ſeed : though this is not a general practice ; ; 
yet moſt good farmers, who are curious in their 
ſtock, 1 raiſe it themſelves, or have it 
raiſed from their own Rock oy a labourer of 


other neighbour. 


other ſubzeRs in Amar weir ideas are re- 


mark bly clear and accurate. It is generally 
8 = underſtood, 
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asd in other parts of the kingdom, that 
no turnep ſeed is fit to be ſown, which has not 
been raiſed from tranſplanted roots. But not 
ſo in Norfolk, where ſeed is frequently raiſed 
from untranſplanted turneps. 

It is a fact well underſtood by every bend 
man, here, that if the ſeed be gathered repeat- 
edly from untranſplanted roots, the plants from 
this ſeed will become * coarſe-necked” and 
ce foul-rooted ;””—and the fleſh of the root itſelf 
will become rigid and unpalatable. On the 
contrary, if it be gathered, year after year, 
from tranſplanted roots, the necks will become 
too fine, and the fibres too few; the entire 
plant acquiring a weak delicate habit, and the 
produce, though ſweet, will be ſmall. For the 
neck, or on-ſet of the leaves being reduced 
to the ſize of the finger (for inſtance), the num- 
ber and ſize of the leaves will he reduced in 
proportion ; and in a ſimilar proportion will 
the number and ſize of the fibrils be reduced. 

From a parity of reaſoning it may perhaps 
be inferred,” that when the neck acquires a 
thickneſs equal to that of the wriſt, the fize of 
the root will be in proportion. | 


14 With 
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With reſpect to the fbres or rootlings, this is 
a 0 inference ; but with reſpect to the bulb, 
it is in great meaſure erroneous. For a few 
generations the ſize of the bulb will keep pace 
with the increaſe of leaves and fibres; but after 
having once reached the limits, which nature 
has ſet to its magnitude, it begins to revert 
to its original ſtate of wildneſs, from which 
to-its preſent ſtate it has, beyond diſpute, been 
raiſed by tranſplantatiun. | 

The farmer has therefore two extremes, both 
of which he ought to endeavour to avoid. The 
one is diſcoverable by the thickneſs and coarſe- 
nels of the neck, the ſealey roughneſs of the 
top of the bulb, the thickneſs of the rind in 
general, the foulneſs of its bottom, and the 
forkedneſs of its main or tap root: the other, 
by the ſlenderneſs of the neck, the fineneſs of 
the leaves, and the delicacy of the root. The 
former are unpalatable to cattle, and are there- 
by creative of waſte: the latter are unproduc- 
tive; are difficult to be drawn; and do not 
throw out ſuch ample tops in the ſpring, as do 
thoſe which are, by conſtitution or habit, in a 
middle {ate between thoſe two extremes. 
Rs Er There 
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There is not, however, any general rule re- 
ſpecting how many years turneps ought to be 
tranſplanted ſueceſſiyely, and how often they 
ought to be ſuffered to run up from the ſeed 
bed: the ſoil and ſituation have, and other eir- 
cumſtances may have, influence on the habit 
or conſtitution of vegetables, as of animals; 
and the farmer mult attend alone to the ſtate of 
the turneps themſelves. Whenever he julges 
that by repeated tranſplantation they have paſ- 
ſed the acme of perfection, have paſſed that 
Height to which nature has ſaid, © So far ſhalt 
thou go, and no farther,” then it is his duty 
and intereſt to let them run up to ſeed without 
tranſplantation. 

In Norfolk it has been found from long ex- 
perience, that tranſplanting two, three, or four 
years, and letting the plants run up the third, 
fourth, or fifth, will keep the ſtock in 2 the de- 
ſired ſtate, 

The time of tranſplanting i is ſom old Chriſt- 
mas to old Candlemas. 

In the choice of plants, the farmer is not 
guided by ſize; but. picks the cleaneſt 

without regard to the ſize: or, more 
accurately ſpeaking, he makes choice of ſuch 
as 
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as are near, but not at, or above, the ſtate of 
perfection. In almoſt every piece of turnep 
there are plants in various ſtates: much judg- 
ment, therefore, is requiſite in the choice of 


De cboice of foil and ſituation for this purpoſe 
is pretty uniform; a piece of good ground, 
near @ habitation, _— generally een 
But the withed of Fate is various: the 
plants are generally ſet in rows: but the diſ- 
tance between the rows, and between plant and 
plant in the rows, is uncertain. I have mea- 
ſured the rows fizteen or eighteen inches apart, 
and the plants eight or ten inches aſunder. I 
have alſo obſerved them planted in two- foot 
rows, and twelve inches in the rows. But 
the practice of a man who indiſputably ſtands 
near the head of his profeſſion, is to plant them 
in rows about two feet aſunder, without any 
intermediate ſpace in the rows; in which the 
plants ſtand in contiguity. : 
The vegetating proceſs conſiſts in keeping the 
Intervals elean-hoed ; and when the ſeed verges 
towards ripeneſs, in preſerving as much of it as 
Ha from birds. If the ou be large, a 
boy 
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boy is generally employed to ſcare them,» | 
When the plot has been ſmall and near the 
houſe, I have known a ſimple expedient uſed 
for this intent with ſucceſs, On a ſlender poſt, 
riſing in the midſt of the patch of ſeed, was 
fixed a bell; from which a line paſſed into the 
kitchen; in the moſt frequented part of which 
hung the pull. Whoever paſſed the pull, rung 
the bell; ſo that ja a farm-houſe kitchen, 
where a miſtreſs and two or three maids were 
ſome of them almoſt always on the foot, an 
inceſſant peal was kept up; and the birds, 
having no reſpite from alarms, forſook their 
prey, 128 
2. Salz, It is not a practice among the 
generality of farmers to raiſe turneps for {ale ; 
nevertheleſs there are every year more or few- 
er fold, I ittle . farmers, who want conye- 
niency or ſkill, and larger ones who want money 
to lay in a proper ſtock, or who from the 
prices of ſtock and turneps, comparatively, 
judge 1 it more eligible to ſell than to © graze,” 
— fell their turneps to thoſe who have judg- 
ment, money, and ſpirit to buy ſtock. 
Sale turneps are uſually conſumed on the 
premulics they grow wen. Sometimes the 
buyer 
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buyer and ſometimes the ſeller draus the'« crops, 
and tends the cattle; for which ſometimes the 
one and ſometimes the other finds ſtraw. 

The medium price of a middling crop of 
turneps js about 50s. an acre ; but the price is 
ſubject to great and ſudden fluctuations: 3 as 
will appear in Mix. 68. | 

3. ConsumyTION. This is the —* 7 pur- 
poſe for which the OY crop is Principally 
cultivated, » 
Turneps are 4moſt utkverſaVy: ce pulled ;” 
chat is, drawn up by the roots. The practice 
of hurdling them off with ſheep, as they ſtand, 
the almoſt only practice of other countries, is 
not in uſe in Eaſt Norfolk. Ido not recollect 
to have obſerved one inſtance of this practice, 
unleſs when the . were very imall, or - 

very thin. 
But the Norfolk practice is not more ſingu- 
lar with reſpect to the mode of application, 
than with reſpect to the ſpecies of ſtock to 
which turneps are applied. In moſt places 
SHEEP are the chief conſumers; but, here, caT- 
TLE are almoſt the only object of the turnep 
culture. I ſpeak more particularly of the 
Pradtice of this Diſtrict: in which, as I have | 
before 


1 the genuine 3 of Nor- 
folk huſbandry is practiſed. 0 
There are three ways of harveſting the tur- 
nep crop: | 
A. Drawing ind carting- off the whole crop. 

B. Drawing and diſtributing the whole over 

the turnep- ground. 

C. Carting off half, and diſtributing half. 

The two laſt, however, are in uſe only where. 
ſheep are the ſole or joint conſumers, The 
firſt;- en may be called the general 
the Wee grown in Eaſt Norfolk are way 
veſted in that way. 

A. CaRTiNG-OFF THE WHOLE, This pro- 7 \ 
ceſs merits a minute deſcription. 

a. The time of drawing commences about 
Michaelmas, and continues until the plants be 

in blow. 

. The ' proceſs of edi This, in ſevere 
weather, is an employment which nothing but 
cuſtom.could reconcile, to thoſe whoſe lot it is 
to. go. through it: namely, ſtout lads and 
youths; whoſe hands are frequently ſwelled 
until the joints are only to be diſcerned by the 
dimples they form; nevertheleſs, I have not 

1 . jan 
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heard an inſtance of ill conſequence from this 


circumſtance. | | 

Their method of pulling, when the tops will 
bear it, is very expeditious: they pull with both 
hands at once; and, having filled each hand, 
(one on one fide of them, the other on the 
other) they bring the two handfuls together 
- with a ſmart blow, to diſengage the ſoil from 
the roots; and, with the ſame motion, throw 
them jointly into the cart. | 

If the tops be cut off by the froſt, or if this 
be in the ground, they are pulled with 
te crooms”—two-tined hooks. 

If adeep ſhow bury the roots, it is removed 
with the ſnow-ſledge (ſee ImerLtmenTS). 

It is cuſtomary to begin pulling under the 
hedges, clearing the headlands and ſidelands 
firſt; and then, if the whole- crop be carried 
off, to begin on one ſide, and clear the ground | 
progreſſively for the plow. 8 

If the area be broken into, —a lane is made 
for the horſe and cart, by drawing the tur- 
neps; and, while their tops remain ſucculent 
and valuable, ſetting them in double handfuls 
on each ſide the road; by which means 


the tops are preſerved as free from dirt and 
taint, 
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taint, as if the e were thrown imme- 
diately into the cart. 

It is cuſtomary, in drawing turneps, to clear 
them away entirely, great and ſmall: I met 
with one inſtance, however, and that in the 

practice of a good huſbandman, of the ſmall 
ones being left upon the ground: not more to 
encreaſe in ſize, than to throw out tops in the 
ſpring; it being obſervable, that a ſmall turnep 
ſends up a top nearly equal to that of one whoſe 
bulb is larger. There is one inconveniency 
ariſing from this practice: the plow is pre- 
vented from entering upon the ſoil until late 
in the ſpring; and this, upon ſome ſoils, is an 
unſurmountable objection. Upon land, how- 
ever, which will bring good barley with one 
plowing after turneps, it may be very eligible 
management. | | 

c. The method of gen them to cattle. This 
15 threefold. 

Firſt, They are thrown on fubbles, graſs- 
lands, and fallows, to cattle abroad in the fields. 
Second, They are given in bins, in the 
ſtrawyard, in which the cattle go looſe. 
Taird, They are given to cattle tied up in 
houſes or under ſheds. 


\ 


The 
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The fr is the prevailing practice: per- 
haps, three fourths, or perhaps, a greater pro- 
portion, of the bullocks fatted on turneps, in 
this Diſtrict, are fatted abroad in the fields. 

The general practice is to begin with the 
cheat ſtubbles; on which turneps are uſually 
thrown, until chey be broken up for fallow for 
barley. The next throwing ground is fre- 
quently the barley ſtubbles, which receive the 
bullocks as the wheat ſtubbles are ſcaled in, 
and retain them until they, in their turn, are 
broken up for turnep fallow. From about 
Chriſtmas until the beginning of April, the 
clover lays, only, are thrown upon: and after 
theſe are ſhut up, (in order to acquire a bite of 
ray graſs for the unfiniſhed bullocks,) the tur- 
nep fallows, ſometimes, become the ſcene of 
throwing. ; | 

"Theſe rules, however, are not always ſtrictly 
obſerved: ſome farmers objecting to throw 
turneps on land intended for turneps the en- 
ſuing year, under an idea that it is productive 
of the Anbury. In this caſe, the clover lays 
ſucceed the wheat ſtubbles, ſome part of them 
being kept open until the turnep crop be 
finiſhed in the ſpring. Young clovers are 

5 | ſome- 
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ſometimes thrown upon; but this is feldom 
done, unleſs there does not happen to be a 
clover ſtubble in the neighbourhood of the 
turnep piece; and even then; it is conſidered 
as bad management; unleſs the ſeaſon be very 
dry, and the ſurface ſound. 
In a wet ſeaſon, the Norfolk farmers, even 
on their dry ſoil, are ſometimes put to incon- 
veniences for clean ground to throw upon; and, 
notwithſtanding the value of teathe, when the 
land will bear the bullocks, I have known a 
farmer aſk leave of his neighbour to let him 
throw turneps upon an adjoining piece of ſound 
olland ; rather chooſing to loſe his teathe 
than check his bullocks. 

Hence, in laying out 4 Norfolk farm, it 
is proper to endeavour to intermix the crops 
in ſuch a manner that a piece of turneps ſhall 
have, at leaſt, two pieces of lay in its _— 
bourhood. 

The method of throwing turneps is ſimilar 
to that of ſetting on manure ; the carts be- 
ginning on one ſide of a cloſe, and working 
regularly to the other ; giving every part an 
equal ſhare ; and never throwing twice in the 
ſame place, until the whole has been * over. 
Vor. I. U At 
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At the beginning of the throwing ſeaſon, 
while graſs is ſtill in plenty for lean ſtock, it is 
uſual to keep the fatting cattle conſtantly in 
the ſame piece of wheat ſtubble, giving them 
a freſh ſupply of turneps every day, or every 
two days at fartheſt. 

But the clover ſtubbles being cleared 5 
graſs, and the ſtore beaſts beginning to want 
aſſiſtance from turneps, the fatting cattle have 
their “ followers,” —that is rearing cattle ;— 
lean bullocks, cows, or ſtore ſheep follow them 
to pick up their leavings. 

In this caſe it is convenient to r three 
« ſhifts,” namely, three pieces of throwing- 
ground, going on at the ſame time :—one for 
the head beaſts, one for the followers, and a 
third empty to throw in. Two pieces, or two 
diviſions of the ſame piece, are * 
neceſiary. Ho 

Sometimes a row of hurdles is run acroſs a 

throwing piece Fo divide the © bullocks” from 
the © followers ;”” and I have known a boy em- 
ployed for the ſame purpoſe. 
| Good farmers are very attentive to having 
the turneps thrown evenly and thinly ; it being 
a maxim, that while a bullock 1s breaking one 

— 
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turnep, he ſhould not have it in his power to 
tread or dung upon another. This, however, 
is ſeldom effectually g guarded againſt. If tur- 
neps be ſcattered a yard aſunder, they are not 

ill thrown: it is too common to ſee them 
thrown in © rucks” and © ringes” by half 
dozens together, 
| They are thrown by hand, by a boy ſtand- 

Ing in the cart; which keeps going on as he 
throws them out, - with their tops and tails on; 
as they were drawn out of the piece. 
Bullocks at turneps abroad, are ſometimes, 
when the diſtance is not too great, driven into 
the ſtrawyard at night ;—and ſometimes have 
a little ſtraw given them under the ledge of 
the throwing piece, where they ſleep, entirely 
abroad. See Min. 69. 

The quantity of ſtraw carried to them is 
very ſmall; being meant merely to © clean 
their mouths” from the dirt of the turneps ; 
which, alone, are depended upon for bringing 

the cattle forward; 

It is indeed an intereſting fact, that not one 
in ten of the high finiſned bullocks, which are 
annually ſent to Smithfield market out of Nor- 
folk, taſte a handful of hay ; or have any other 
- Us food, 
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food, whatever, than turneps and barley ſtraw ; 
excepting ſuch as are finiſhed with ray graſs in 
the ſpring ; and excepting ſome few fatted by 
ſuperior graziers, who make a point of giving 
their bullocks. at turneps a little hay, towards 
ſpring, when the turneps are going off, before 
the ray graſs lays be ready to receive them. 
An excellent practice, this, which ought, if 
poſſible, to be univerſally copied: for without 
this precaution, bullocks are liable to receive a 
check between turneps and graſs. | 

The ſecond method of fatting cattle with 
turneps is, to keep them in a looſe ſtrawyard; 
giving them turneps in cloſe bins; namely, a 
kind of ſmall cowcrib with boards, or bars 
nearly cloſe, at the bottom. 

Theſe bins are diſtributed about the yard, 
and the turneps uſually put into them whole; 
but, in this caſe, they are always © tailed”— 
that is, have their tap-root lopped off—in the 
field; and, unleſs the tops be freſh and palatable, 
they are uſually « topped-and-tailed,” giving 
to the fatting bullocks the bulb. only ; the 
tops, if eatable, being given to ſtore cattle. 

Bullocks in the yard have ſometimes their 
ſtraw given them in cribs; and ſometimes have 

at. 
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it ſcattered in little heaps about the yard, two 
or three times a day: the quantity of it eaten 
is in either caſe ſmall; and, with the latter 
management, the yard becomes evenly littered 
without further trouble, - 
This method of fatting bullocks on turneps 
is ſomewhat more troubleſome than that of 
throwing to them abroad ; which, if the ſoil 
be dry enough to bear ſtock, and light enough 
to require © jamming,” —is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, the moſt eligible management: but in 
a deep-land ſituation, and in a wet, ora ſevere 
- ſeaſon—the yard, if it be kept dry and well 
littered, is the more comfortable place ; eſpe- 
cially if it be provided with- open ſheds for the 
cattle to take ſhelter under in inclement ſea- 
ſons. 

The teathe of bullocks 1 is no doubt 
highly ſerviceable to land; eſpecially to a light 
ſoil; while bullocks at turneps in a yard well 
littered make a great quantity of good ma- 
pure. 

The third method is to keep the cattle tied 
up in hovels, or under open ſheds, with 
troughs or mangers to receive the turneps ; 
which, in this caſe, are frequently * chopped; 
23 that 
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that is, cut into ſlices; or more generally, 
though perhaps leſs eligibly, into quarters, with 
a ſmall hedging bill, or other chopper, upon a 
narrow board or ſtool, with a baſket under- 
neath to catch the pieces as they are chopt off. 
The turnep in this operation is held by the 
top; which, when wholly diſengaged from 
the root, except the coarſe part immediately 
about the crown, is thrown aſide for the ſtore 
cattle. The tap root and bottom rind are 
ſiced off. with the firſt ſtroke, and ſuffered to 
drop on one ſide the ſkep; fo that the fatting 
cattle, in this caſe, have only the prime part 
of the bulb, 
This accounts for the quick 3 which 
« ſhed bullocks” ſometimes make; eſpecially 
in cold weather. But on account of the ex- 
traordinary attendance they, in this caſe, re- 
quire, — not only in cutting the turneps, but in 
littering and cleaning out their ſtalls,— beſides 
the checks which they are liable to receive 
in cloſe muggy weather the practice is ſeldom 
followed by large farmers in this Diſtrict ; un- 
Jeſs to puſh forward ſome particular individuals, 
Among little farmers, who have leiſure and 
inclination to tend their on theds, the prac- 
7 | kieg 
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tice is not uncommon ; and much depending 
on care and management 1n this buſineſs, they 
may, probably, find their account in it. Un- 
der this treatment, the cattle have a little bar- 
tey ſtraw given them, from time to time, to 
clean their mouths, and dry up the ſuperfluous 
Juices of the turnep. 4; 

Sometimes ſhed bullocks are * blown up” 
with pollard and barley meal; but this is con- 
fidered as an unfair practice by the butchers in 
Smithfield, who prefer turneps and hay in 
winter, and ray graſs in the ſpring, to every 
other kind of fatting. | 

In the ſouthern Hundreds of this Diſtrict, 
the ſoils of which are, in general, too tender 
to bear cettle with propriety in a wet ſeaſon, 
the yard and the ſhed are more common re- 
ceptacles of bullocks than they are in his 
neighbourhood. | 

In Blowfield Hundred, a commodious but 
expenſive ſhed prevails: it has one main ad- 
vantage over the little hovels in which bul- 
locks are ſometimes cooped up: the lofty, 
ſpacious area in which the »ullocks breathe, 
affords them a plentiful ſupply of freſh air, 
and keeps their bodies in a due degree of tem- 
perature, : 


U 4 - 
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For a kept of one of theſe ſheds, ſee 
Min. 118. 


B. Drawing AND DISTRIBUTING THE 
WHOLE CROP OVER THE TURNEP GROUND. 
This being only in uſe where a large flock of 
ſheep is kept and few bullocks are fatted, it is 
ſeldom practiſed in Eaſt Norfolk. It differs 
from the ordinary method of hurdling off tur- 
neps, in that the ſheep, inſtead of being put 
upon the plants as they ſtand, are kept back 
upon the cleared ground, upon which the tur- 
neps are thrown. But as, in this caſe, the tur- 
neps muſt either be thrown in part over the 
ground already fouled by the ſheep; or be 
confined to a ſpace ſimilar to that off which 
they are drawn ;—by which means the princi- 
pal intention of drawing is fruſtrated ;—a third 
method of harveſting has been invented: ; 
namely, 

C. CARTING OFF HALF AND DISTRIBUTING 
HALF. This ingenious method is, I be- 
lieve, of modern invention; and is now 
chiefly practiſed by a few capital farmers, wha 
fat large quantities both of cattle and ſheep. | 
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In ͤ this caſe, the headlands and ſidelands be- 
ing cleared, the area is drawn and carried off, 
warp for warp; leaving the piece in pet, 
about ten paces wide. 

The firſt drawing is expended on the bul- 
locks in one or other of the ways already de- 
{ſcribed ; while the remaining ſtripes are drawn 
and fcattered over the entire ground for ſheep. 

By this means the principal intention of 
drawing is obtained; namely, that of diftri- 
buting the turneps evenly and thinly ; fo that 
while one is eaten, another may not be ſoiled: 
a principle which, it may be taken for granted, 
is well founded; as it is ſtrictly and invariably 
attended to by good farmers in general. 

This advantage, however, does not appear 
to me to be the only one obtained by drawing 
turneps for ſheep in the fold. 

When a flock of ſheep are turned upon a 
ſhift of ſtanding turneps, the firſt thing they 
do is to run over the whole ; and, then, to 
eat fuch of the tops as they have not tram- 
pled down in running over them. While 
they are doing this, they ſtand upon the roots: 
which, being firm in the ground, and flat on 

the 
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the top, are no way inconvenient to ſtand upon, 
But what is worſe, if the foot happen to fall 
near the edge of the turnep, the ſharpneſs of 
the hoof, and the fixed ſituation of the root, 
renders it liable to be barked, 2s well as foul- 
ed, and rendered unſavory to this ee; 
animal. 

On the contrary, if ſheep be put upon drawn 
turneps, their tops may be in ſome meaſure 
injured, but their roots cannot; for bei 
round, and lying looſe upon the ſurface of the 
ground, they afford no foothold to ſtand upon. 
And, if the hoof be put upon the edge, the 
turnep rolling with the ſlighteſt touch, the foot 
lips, and the rind is ſaved. Thus the roots 
in this caſe, inſtead of being footſtools become 
ftumblingblocks to the theep ; who, carefully 
avoiding the turneps, ftand, in this caſe, en- 
tirely upon the ground; which, under theſe 
circumſtances, is left almoſt wholly free for 
their feet; the turneps touching it with a ſmall 
portion of their circumferences only; whereas, 
in their natural Rate of growing, they occupy 
a conſiderable portion of the ſurface. | 


For 
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For obſervations on ſteeping the ſeed, and res 
ſowing, ſee Min. 3. 
For obſeryations on the turnep caterpillar, 
fee Mix. 12. 
For obſervations on the grub and Anbury 
ſee Min. 20. 
Por an inſtance of the © fy” being checked 
by the ſheepfold, ſee Man. 21. 
For preventatives of the Anbury, ſee 


Min. 22. 


For experiment with lime for turneps, * 
Mix. 29. | 

For the quantity of turneps eaten by bul- 
Jocks in the yard, and calculation on their 
produce value, ſee Min. 56. 
For an incident reſpecting the v proof” of 
turneps; and reaſons accounting for it by a 
particular ſoil proceſs, and clſe heing, ſee 
Min. 57. 

For a ſimple way of preſerving turneps in 
winter, and reflections upon it, ſee Mix. 61. 

For inſtances of the price of turneps, ſee 
Min. 68. | 
For comparative obſervations on fed and 


| gul-dcor bullocks, and on the practice of indi- 
viduals 
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viduals in fatting Zullocts on turneps, ſee 
Mx. 69. | 

For a particular ſeed proceſs, ſee Miv. 7. 

For the practice of ſundry individuals in the 
conſumption of turneps on Here 2885 ſee 
Mix. 74. 

For an opinion reſpecting the great uſe of 
turneps to cows in the ſpring, ſee Mix. 83. 

For a deſcription of the manner in which 
bullocks break their turneps, ſee Mix. 84. 

For obſervations on the expenditure of tur- 
neps in Fleg, ſee Mix. 106, 

For further obſervations on the turnep Ca- 
terpillar, and of the Tenthredo which produces 
them, ſee Min. 122, 124, 129, and 132. 

For further obſervations on the application 
of turneps, ſee the article BuLLocks, and the 
Mix. from thence referred to, 
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34. 
CULTIVATED GRASSES. 


UNDER THIS HEAD it will be proper 
to conſider, 

1. The ſpecies, 
2. The ſoil, 
3. Succeſſion, 
4. Seed proceſs, 
5. Vegetating proceſs, 

6. Firſt-year's lay, 

7. Second-year's lay. 


I. Speis. The cultivated graſſes of this 
Diſtrict are, | 

Darnel,—/olium perenne,—ray graſs ; 

Clover, —frifolium tratenſe—red clover ; 

Suckling, —?r:folium repens—white clover ; 

Black nonſuch*,—+rifolium agrarium,—tre- 
fc oil hop clover, —or yellow clover; 

Suffolk graſs, —poa annua,—dwart meadow. 

graſs. 


* By «black nonſuch” is meant trefoil in the huſk; 
in contradiſtinction to darnel, which is frequently called 
« white 
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The firſt two are the principal graſſes ſown 

in the regular courſe of huſbandry ; ; but gene- 
rally with ſome admixture of the third or fourth 
ſpecies: the laſt is ſown ofily when a perennial 
lay is intended; a thing which is ſeldom at- 
tempted in this Diſtrict. | 

A new ſpecies of producti ve nutritive graſs 
would be very acceptable to the huſbandry of 
Norfolk; whoſe lands, to uſe the 3 
Phraſe, are © tired of clover “.“ 

If we conſider the length of time which 
clover has been ſucceſſively ſown on the Nor- 
folk ſoil, this circumſtance is not extraordina- 
ry; as it has likewiſe taken place in Diſtricts 
where the cultivation of clover is a more mo- 
dern practice than in Norfolk; where it has 
been cultivated time immemorial. 

A ſmall incloſure near Ayleſham is ſhewn as 
the firſt piece of land which bore clover in 


« white nonſuch.” Trefoil feed freed from hs n 
called hulled nonſuch.“ 


I made a trial of ribgraſs (plantago lanceolatus „ but 
gained no credit from the experiment: for although this 
graſs be ſown in conſiderable quantities in ſome parts of 
the kingdom, it is in Norfolk conſidered as a weed: the 
fact is, horſes do not affect it; and theſe are the principaf 
conſumers of che clover-crop, in chis country. 5 
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this Diſtrict. But even this circumſtance is 


now become merely traditional; no perſon now 


hving being able to ſpeak to it with certainty. 


It is obſervable, however, that land, though 
it be no longer the favorite of clover, will 
bring up the ſeed perfectly well; and, if the 
plants are not cut off in their infant ſtate, will 
ſupport them through the winter, with vigour 


and apparent healthfulneſs. But in the fpring, 


when the plants begin to want a more ample 


ſupply of nouriſhment than the ſoil is enabled 
to furniſh them with, they droop and dwindle, 
and frequently, in a few weeks, entirely die 
away. z 

Even on the freſheſt ſoils, clover ſeldom 
ſtands more than one year; going off entirely 
the ſecond ſpring ; leaving the darnel (unleſs 
ſome other graſs be ſown) in full poſſeſſion of 
the ſoil. 

This circumſtance, however, is no great in- 
convenience, in the preſent ſyſtem of N orfolk 
huſbandry: if the clover afford a ſufficiency of 
herbage and hay, the firſt year, its chief duty 


is done: ray graſs having been found, from 


long experience, to be of all other graſſes, yet 
cultivated, the beſt for finiſhing turneped 
bullocks 
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bullocks in the ſpring ; not only as being early 
and productive; but as being of an uncom- 
monly © forcing,” that is, fattening nature. 
Its duration, however, is franſient ; and 
ſuckling, or other ſummer graſs is uſeful to 
keep up a bite for the ſtore cattle, until the 
ſecond-year's lays be broken up for the wheat 
fallow. 


1 Som. They are ſown indiſcriminately 
on every ſpecies. 


III. SuccEssrov. They are raiſed almoſt in- 
variably with barley after turneps: ſometimes, 

but not uſually, they are ſown over wheat after 

turneps. | 


| IV. Seen prOcESs.—1. THE TIME or SOW- 
ING graſs ſeeds is ſomewhat ſingular. It is 
not immediately after the ſowing of the barley ; 
nor after it is up; but generally, between the 
ſowing of the barley and its appearance above- 
ground. 

This, on a dry foil, and eſpecially in a dry 
ſeaſon, appears to a ſtranger extraordinary 
management; and why the moiſture which is 
——- turned 
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turned up to the ſurface by the fed-earth of 
the barley ſhould be ſuffered to evaporate be- 
fore the graſs ſeeds are lodged among it, is 
rather inexplicable ;. unleſs it be intended to 
gain a freſh advantage over the root weeds 
which have been harrowed up 1n covering the 
man 8415 | 
Or, W the practice has been eſtabliſhed 
bn a ſtill broader baſis. It has, perhaps, 
been found, from long experience, that the 
moiſture turned up by the ſeed plowing of the 
barley, is, ſometimes, ſufficient to bring the 
graſs ſeeds into a {tate of vegetation, without 
being able to ſupport them through a continu- 
ance of dry weather: whereas by ſuffering the 
ſurface mould to dry before the ſeeds be ſown 
in it, they lie in a ſtate of ſafety until rain 
falls ; while the barley, being buried deeper, 
gets up to ſhade the tender ſeedlings ; and at 
the ſame time gets, as it ought to do, the aſ- 
cendancy of the graſs ſeeds: TY 
2. PREPARATION OF THE SEED. I did not 
meet with an inſtance of any preparation being 
made uſe of, in this Diſtrict, |» 
3. MeTnop. or ,SOWING: The different” 
forts are uſually mixed and fown De ; 
„ Vor. I. * | the 
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the quantity of ray graſs being ſmall; the 
ſeedſman taking care to ſtir them up, from 
time to time, to prevent the ſmalleſt and 
heavieſt from ſettling at the bottork of the bowl 
or hopper. | 

4. QuanTITY or SEED. This varies with 
the quality of the ſeed, and the opinion of 
the farmer: half a peck of ray graſs! and 15 
the amount f twelve or fourteen pounds of 
clover, an acre, may be taken as the medium 
quantity: if two or three pounds of ſuckling, 
or three or four pounds of © hulled nonſuch,” 
or a proportional quantity of * black non- 
ſuch,“ be ſown, the quantity of red clover i is 
proportionably lefs. 
F. The ſeeds are generally et COVERED ii 5 
: pair of ſmall harrows, drawn backward to 
prevent the teeth from tearing up the clods, 
diſturbing the barley, or _”_ the gras 
ſeeds too * 9 


v. Vrckrarido PROCESS, The © young 
feeds” are ſtudiouſly kept from ſheep the firſt 
autumn and winter. They are, however, eaten 
freely with young ſtock and other ſtore cattle ; 


| _ for W have ſometimes turneps 
| thrown 
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tbroum upon them: but this, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is not a general practice; nor is it 
eſteemed a judicious one; unleſs the ſoil be 
very firm and the ſeaſon dry. They are ſome- 
times top-dreſſed i in winter, with dung or com- 
Poſt; but this is a practice confined to a few 
individuals. In the ſpring of the firſt year, 
they are univerſally fgonepicted; but, extraor- 
dinary to relate, they are rarely, if ever, rolled 
either the firſt or the ſecond ſpring. 


VI. Fingr-vzar's Lay.—1. This is gene- 
rally nur vr in the month of April, and 
either ſuffered to ſtand for hay, or is paſtured, 
or roped upon, by the working horſes, See 
HORSES. | 

2. Crovsr Hay is mown with the ſame 
the, and is lifted or turned in the ſame man- 
ner, a3 BARLEY, The great ſingularity re- 
ſpecting the treatment of clover hay, in Nor- 
folk, conſiſts in its being univerſally made 
into large cocks, as ſoon as it is weathered 
enough to prevent its damaging in theſe 
cocks; in which it frequently ſtands a week, 
or, perhaps, a fortnight. | 
X 2 By 
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"By cocking? it in this manner, before it "bes | 
comes too criſp, the leaf and the heads are 
faved ; but heavy rains ſometimes do it great 
injury in this ſtate. From lighter 1 rains and 
tranſient ſhowers it is, however, much ſafer 


in theſe large cocks (four, five, or ſix of 


which will generally make a Toad), than i in 
ſwaths; whoſe ſurfaces being large in propor= 
tion to their bulk, and their ſituation bein; 

low, are liable to receive damage from every 
ſhower ; z while the ſurfaces of large cocks are 
comparatively ſmall, and, their ſituation being 


elevated, the wet is licked up by _ firs 
| breeze of Wind., anf ng bong) n 


Clover is tom mown more e 
except for ſeed ; the ſecond crop being uſually 


_ eaten-off| with ſtore cattle; © for which the 


clover ſtubbles are neceſſary receptacles, after 
the ray. graſs lays are broken up for wheat. 2 

3. RarSING CLOVER SPED" is not a practice 
of this Diſtrict. The principal part of chat 
which is ſown in it is raiſed in Suffolk, and 
the Suffolk ſide of Norfolk; che quantity ſaved 


ir tis part ef the county being ſmall, com2 


pared with the quantity ſown. See Mx. 1017 
® E 
. VII. TRR 
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ZARA 

VII. Trz sEcOND-YEAR's LAY. This is in- 
variably paſtured (unleſs ſome ſmall ſhare 
be ſuffered to ſtand for darnel ſeed); the ſpring 
ſhoot being uſually expended in © topping up” 
turneped bullocks: for which purpoſe na 


other vegetable, perhaps; is fuperior to ray 


graſs. 

Store cattle follow the bullocks (which ge- 
| nerally a are all f ſent t to \ Smithfield by the middle 
of June), and keep poſſeſſio on of the ſecond- 
year's s lays, until che be broken up > for wheat, 
in July, Auguſt, September, or October; agrees 
ably to the saft yRODEZs made ruſe of for 
WHEAT ; Which ſee. 


* 


- — Ce 
C= » >, 


For an en of ſowing clover in au- 


—_ ſee Min. 24. 

For an account of Wen clover-ſted 
market, ſee Mix. 101. 3 
For a ſingular effect aſcribed i to clover, in 

rte ſee Wen og. 
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* DESCRIBIN G the management of hs 
different kinds of GRASSLANDS,, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to treat ſeparately of each SPECIES, 
err. 


* Pay 
- 163 6.0 
* — 


te grounds 
2. Meadows, 
3. Marſhes, 
4. Fenn. 


I. GAZ ING cxounDs.—lf we except the 
parks and paddocks of men of fortune ; who, 
through economy or faſhion, have, in general, 
diſparked their deer, and converted their parks 
and paddocks into ſheep-walks and grazing 
grounds; we find very little upland graſs in 
this Diſtrict: I recollect only one piece, of any 
extent, in the occupation of farmers. 

There are two cauſes of this ſcarcity of natu- 
ral graſsland: the ſoils of this neighbourhood, 
| and 
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and of the entire county, taken in a general 
point of view, are of a quality ungenial to the 
native graſſes. If a piece of arable land be 
laid down to graſs, in the courſe of a very few 
years it becomes moſſy and unproductive, and 
calls aloud for the plow and harrow,  _ 
The other is, the high price which corn bore 
a few years ago. This urged the farmer to in- 
creaſe his arable land to the ſtretch : not only 
BPLAND graſs, but even bogs appear to have 
been ſubjected to the arable proceſs; though, in 
their preſent ſtate, too moiſt and chilly to bear 
even the finer graſſes ; much more to ſupport 
and mature profitable crops of corn. 
This is far from being intended as a general 
cenſure of the anxiety of the Norfolk huſband- 
men to increaſe the quantity of arable land; 
for I am of opinton, that there is ſcarcely an 
acre of land in the county which is not worth 
more under the Norfolk ſyſtem of aration than 
it would be in any other ſtate; except the Mxa- 
pows, the Manskzs, and the FENs; which! 
am equally clear in opinion ought to be im- 
proved as graſsland, or as ſources of turf, 
reed, oziers, ſedge, or other aquatic and palu- 
trean productions; and ought not, under any 
X 4 pretence 
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pretence whatever, to be attempted to be re< 
duced to arable land; 10 


II. MEapows, The Hein of arafblind 
which paſſes under this denomination i in Nor- 
folk, is confined to thoſe bottoms, or vallies, 
which accompany, almoſt uniformly, 1 the rivu- 
lets which abound in Eaſt Norfolk. _ 
Theſe yallies vary in width and depth, In 
ſome places the bed of the rivulet is ſunk 
deep and' narrow, in an almoſt leyel ſurface 3 
ſo that the arable land comes dow to its brink: 
in others, the valley is wide, and the bottom 

flat; and, in this caſe, the ſides of the valley 
are ſometimes low with an eaſy ſwell, ſome- 
times bold and lofty : th however is ſeldom 
the caſe; the Norfolk meatows in general 
lying in gentle dips a few fegt below the level 
of the upland, and from half a Furlong 1 to two 
or three furlongs wide. 

Theſe dips, gentle as they may be, ſubject 
them, in general, to a pernicious e of 
ſubterranean moiſture. 9 59 

The Norſolk foil, in general, is, as bat 
been repeatedly obſerved, of a nature unuſually 
abſorbertt; ; drinking up. rain water as mY 
. as 


— 
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as it reaches the earth a flood is ſeldom hear - 
of in Norfolk. The waters thus abſorbed Are 
liable to be obſtrücted by beds of mafl and 
clay: if an obſtruction take place on the verge 
of > valley, the waters obſtructed ouze out, of 
attempt a paſſage, on its ſides; or riſe,” or 
attempt to riſe, out of its baſe, | Thus, land- 
ſprings, quick ſands, hanging tumours, and 
bogs, occur in almoſt every meadow : and 
where" none of theſe actually take place, a 
coldneſs uſually prevails in every part of the 
area (except in very dry ſeaſons); owing 6 
the lownels of the ſituation, compared with 
the neighbouring upland ; whoſe abſorbed 
waters, though they ſink beneath the corn- 
mould, and though they may meet with no 
particular obſtruction, yet, in a wet ſeaſon, a are, 
in all human probability, collected, more or 
leſs, at the depth of a few feet below che fur- 
face. 
Be this as it may, the chilnef ch 8 
vails in the lower parts of the meadows, de- 
ſtroys or checks the better graſſes, and pro- 
duces or encourages alders, ſedges, ruſhes, 
and the whole tribe of PEI weeds: while 


 " +4 * 


the 
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che upper margins are productive of furze, 
Such, Groen ſituation, , is the natural 2 of 
the Norfolk meadows; and ſorry I am to add, 
that, with a few cen ſucb is their pre gent 
Fate. 1 65 
Admirer as Iam of the arable management 
7 of this country, and cautious as Ewiſh to be of 
cenſuring, without cauſe, any department of 
its rural economy; 1 cannot refrain from con- 
demning, in full terms, its grafland mManage- 
ment. | 
Having, ms: minuted my ſentiments 
on this ſubject, as they occurred from time to 
time, in the courſe of my obſervation or prac- 
tice; I ſhall, in this place, only give a ſketch 
of the preſent. management, ſuch as it is, and 
draw what appears to me the general outline of 
improvement. | 
nn winter, or towards ſpring, when the land- 
fprings are flowing and the bogs full of water, 
2 few paltry grips are, ſometimes, made acroſs 
fuch parts of a meadow 2s are no longer able 
to bear paſturing ſtock : theſe grips being 
uſually run in a perpendicular direction, from 
the rreulet toward the upper margin, b 
ut, 


9 * 


once done, is ſo en nn 
Beſides this faint n at a the 
fubſtratum, the ruſhes and other tall weeds'on 
the ſurface are ſometimes ſwept. down with the 
fithe ;—and ſometimes left to enjoy their natu- 
gal right. Thus much as to improvements. 
With reſpect to the ꝝſes to which theſe mo. 
raſſes are applied, they are principally confined 
to that of keeping young cattle from ſtarving : 
cows are ſometimes truſted in them; but in 
general their ſurfaces are too rotten, and their 
herbage too rank for this ſpecies of ftock : 
and common prudence, reſulting from dear. 
bought experience, generally prevents the far- 
mer from truſting either his ſheep or his horſes 
in his © meadows;”—leſt the former ſhould be 
ſubjected to the rot, and the latter be — 
ed 1 in the peatbogs. 


When the young cattle haves picked out the | 


| lirtle graſs they can find, the ſedges and other 
aquatic weeds of the bogs are ſometimes mown, 


and carried off by hand, for litter; and ſomes - 


times ſuffered to die and rot on their native 
bogs, whoſe depth is thereby annually in- 


But, frequently, even this is omitted or, i 
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tr eaſed. Upon -the founder better parts, the 
taſfies and rough graſs are, ſometimes, made 
into a kind of coarſe hay, for winter fodder fag 
ſtore cattle," Q. ohn 2 i f eig 2 ! 
The common rental price of snd 
d, from five ſhilſings ta ten ſhillings an acre g 
auc, ain their preſent late, it is the ir full rental 
value ; taking zone: year with another: in a 
very dry ſeaſon they ure frequenthy, on a par, 
worth ten ſhillings7an-acre! to a farmer; -paſs 
turage of any kind being, in that caſe, ſingu- 
larly valuable in Norfolk; but, in ua common 
year, they are not, in their preſent ſtate, I apy 
prehend, mh on a par, more than (red 
ſhillings an acre. ....: 

Af we conſider the 1 * th 
preſent ſtate of the. Norfolk meadows, the fol 
8 IMPROVEMENTS - hed ns 
themſelves, ; 
TD - Dance the - inlay and ſubſtratum | 
from ſuperfluous moiſture. 1 + 
„ 2. CLEARING and LEVELLING. 0 1 
mould, and nn its nnn FIRM» 
NESS) 8 
* 3. — the rr or A n 
PYCE, by GRASS. SEEDS; Of, by PLANTING.- 
dn. 4 ag 


1-4. Igereaſing the TTV, as well as the 
quality of the herbage, br MANURING . 
WATERI NO“ cy io! Awoch n: ei 15 
The laſt, namely arne is a 1 
entirely unlenoun tõ the gene rality of Norfolk 
Ruſbandmen. Indeed, until che ſurface? , 
their meadows be adjuſted, and the ſubterra - 
nean waters removed, a. Knowledge of the 
practice would be uſeleſs to them. 
© Without this advantage; great as it would 
Be in addition, Iwill venture to aſſert, from an 
extraordinary attention to this ſubject, that the 
preſent rental value of the meadows of Eaſt 
Norſolk might be doubled; and this at the 
expence of one third of the improved value. 
I will venture to go further, and give it as my 
clear opinion, that the meadov/ lands of Eaſt 
Norfolk, with a ſimilar proportion of expencey 
might, on a Par, = 1 ten — an 
acre, © by 18 oe EA 
We have, in a Omer ſeQion, eſtimated the 
number of arable acres in Norfolk to be fix 
Fndred thouſand.” Suppoſing the proportion 
of arable to meadow land to be as twenty to 
one (ten to one would; Perhaps, be a nearer 
Proportion) tlie: number of acres of meadow- 
Will be thirty thouſand, which, at ten ſhillings 


An 
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in acre, is fiſteen thouſand pounds; from which 
take one third for the expence of improvement, 
the remainder is ten Sage Eee the neat 
annual improvement. 

I to the IMPROVEMENT: of dining. &e. 
that of WATERING. were added, in places 
where it is practicable, at a moderate expence, 
this annual increaſe might be very conſiderably 
augmented. yo | 

In a country where landed e ſo 
minutely, and ſo ſtrenuouſly, attentive to their 
own intereſt, it is aſtoniſhing they do not ſet 
about ſuch real improvements as would, in the 
inſtant, render them reſpeRable, and bring, 
in the end, a duralle increaſe to their rentrolls; 
rather. than continue to dwell upon thoſe, 
which have already brought down ſo much 
diſtreſs upon their tenants, and obloquy upon 
themſelves. | 

However, with reſpect to the i improvement 
of meadows, the. tenants are equally culpable 
with their landlords : even a twenty-one year's 
leaſe is not enough to eacourage them to make 
the requiſite i improvement. 

The fact is, the landlord and tenant are 
| lud intereſted ; and the e in this, as 

5 5 in 


„ woe wn 


K * 


leaſed eſtate, . to be joint. On granting 
2 leaſe, the landlord ought to advance, or 
allow, ſome certain ſum of money towards che 
improvement; which he, or his agent, ought 
to ſee executed, according to agreement, pre- 
viouſly entered into by my tenant. 


III. Marsnss, This ecken of natural 


gtaſsland is, on the eaſtern ſide of the county, 


. confined to the neighbourhood of Yarmouth z 


where an extenſive tra& of marſhes lie on the 
banks of the Breydon ; which, formerly, was 
probably, an arm of the ſea, but is now a 
mere dilatation of the Lare; which, at Yar- 
mouth, regains the river form. This valuable 

tract of land, with its preſent ſtate and applica- 
tion, being fully deſcribed-in Minure 118, it 
s unneceſſary to dwell upon it in this place. 


IV. Fzxs. Under this head I claſs the 
ſwampy margins of the rivers and lakes which 
abound in the ſouthern part of this Diſtrict. 
Their natural produce is reed, gladdon®, 
ſedge, ruſhes, 825 other W and e 


6 * Gladdon==Ty PHA latifolia et anguſfipilis ,—cats-tal, 
plants; 
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plants ; their upper ſides being frequently out 
of the water's way, affording a proportion of 
grazable land: hence, probably, they are pro- 
vincially termed. marſhes,” This, however, 
is not only contrary to the common accepta- 
tion of the term; but the produce and princi- 
pal uſe of a fen are totally different from thoſe 
of a grazing marſh. 

The profits of a fen ariſe, in gendeal,) from 
-- Reed and gladdon, cut for thateh, = . | 
25 „ 
Kalge and ruflaes; ber iter andthatoky for 
hay and corn ricks, ang ſometimes 15 . 


angs ; 
Coal graſs, for en and metimes for 


paſturage and 
Peat for fuel*, 15720 . 

The laſt, if made the of of i is a Alt vas 
rn article,. —as appears in Mix. 54. 


3 
8 


5 . The proprietor of manors are alſo ren of che 
£ſh'i in ſuch parts of thoſe freſh-water lakes as lie within 
their reſpective manors; and the right of fiſting is fre- 
quently let off to men who make an employment of taking 
the pike (ſome of them of immenſe fize) and other fiſh 
with which „the broads” abound. 


7 hw; vis + + ? 
The 
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The uſe and value of Rxxp have been ſpoken 
thy amply, . the head E AND 
REPAIRS. 

GLADDbon is of a fimilar 3 but leſs 
value; its duration being much mm than 
that of reed. 

The other articles e no explanation 


| Yor” | hh inſtance” of burning antbills, ſee 
Mix. 6. 
| neee of i a grazing ground being 
more nutritious to heifers than to ſteers, ſee 
M. 39. 

For the Norfolk method of opening drains, 
ſee Mix. 44. 

For the method of © gelding” anthills, ſee 
Max. 50. | | 

For general obſervations on Norfolk mea- 
wows, ſee Mix. 51. 
For general obſervations on ens, ſee Min. 54. 
For a ſtriking inſtance of the preſent bad 
management of meadows, ſee Min. 65. 

For the method of cutting reed, ſee Mix. 89. 

For a ſtriking 1 enen of meadow land, 
ſee Min. 96. 

For a deſcription of the Yormouth marſhes, 
c. ſee Man. 118. 
Vol. I. * Be- 
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- Beſides theſe Minutes on provincial practice, 
I find ſome relating to a ſpecies of graſsland, 
different from any of thoſe above enumerated ; 
namely, a young perennial lay ; the herbage 
principally ray graſs and white clover ; the foil 
a tolerably rich loam ; the ſituation cooler 
| than that of Norfolk arable land in general; 
but warmer than what is called meadow ; 
forming a ſuite of dairy grounds; which, lying 
round the houſe I reſided in, fell immediately 
under my own eye; and the management of 
them was frequently conducted under my own 
directions. See Min. 108. 5 


For inſtance of profit by mowing the broten 
graſs of paſtured land, ſee Mix. 7. 
For an evidence of ſheep being inimical to 
cocos, ſee Mix. 8. 
For the effect 6 the ſhovellings f a 2 
upon graſsland, fee Mrw. 10. 
For an experiment on the time of manuring 
graſsland, fee Min. 127. | 
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CATTLE. 


"IN TREATIN G of this ſpecies of five- 
ſock, it will be proper to conſider, ſeparately, 
1. The ſpecies, or breed. 
2. Cows, and the management of the daby: 
3. Reating cattle. 
J. Bullocks, or fatting cattle, 


I. Taz sprcixs. The preſent breed of 
cattle, in this Diſtrict, is not leſs peculiar 
to the country, than its breed of horſes was 


formerly (ſee norsss), and is ſtrongly too 


with the ſame leading characters. 

The native cattle of Norfolk are a ſmall, 
hardy, thriving race; fatting as freely, and 
finiſhing as highly, at three years old, as cattle 
in general do at four or five. 

They are ſmall-boned, —ſhort-legged, — 
round-barrelled, —well-loined, —thin-thighed 
—clean-chapped ; the head, in general, fine, 
agd re horns clean, middle-ſized, and bent 

| "> 0 up- 
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upward : the favorite colour, a blood-red, 
with a white or a mottled face. 
The breed of Norfolk i is the Herefordſhire 
breed in miniature ; except that the chine and 
the quarter of the Norfolk breed are more 


© frequently deficient. 


This, however, is not a general imperfec- 
tion. I have ſeen Norfolk ſpayed heifers ſent 
to Smithfield, as well laid up, and as full in 
their points, as Galloway or Highland cattle 
uſually are : and, if the London butchers be 
judges of beef, there is no better feſhed beaſts 
ſent to Smithfield- market. 

Theſe two qualifications ; namely, the ſu- 
perior quality of their fleſh, and their fatting 
freely at an early age, do away every ob- 
jection to their ſize and form. N evertheleſs, 
it might be adviſeable to endeavour to improve 
the latter ; provided thoſe two far ſuperior 
© qualifications were not by that means injured, 

But it might be wrong to attempt to increaſe 
the former, which ſeems to be perfectly well 
adapted to the Norfolk ſoil. 

The medium weight of a well- fatted three- 
year-old is forty ſtone (of fourteen pounds 


each). 
Bulls 
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Bulls of the Suffolk polled breed have, at 
different times, been brought into this Diſ- 


trict: and there are ſeveral inſtances of the 


Norfolk breed being croſſed with theſe bulls. 
— The conſequence is, an increaſe of ſize, and 
an improvement of form: but it is much to 
be feared, that the native hardineſs of the Nor- 
folk breed, and their quality of fatting quickly, 
at an early age, are injured by this innovation; 
which was firſt introduced by gentlemen, who, 
it is probable, were unacquainted with the 


peculiar excellency of the true Norfolk ſtock ; - 


and the mongrel breed, which has'ariſen from 
the croſs, yet remains in the hands of a few 
individuals, | | 
A few years ago, a Highland Scotch bull 
was brought into this neighbourhood, by a 
man who ſtands high in the profeſſion of 
grazing ; and who has croſſed his own ſtock, 
of the true Norfolk breed, with this bull.— 
The produce of this croſs proves, that if the 
genuine breed can be improved, by any ad- 
mixture of blood whatever, it is by that of 
the Highland breed. The chine is, by this 
_ croſs, obviouſly improved; and the hardineſs, 
as well as the fleſh, and pronenels to fat at 4 

| 2 certain 
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certain age, cannot receive injury from this 
ad mixture. The only thing ta be feared from 
it is, that the ſtock will not fat fo early, as- 
will that of the genuine breed; and, if the 
opinion of the oldeſt, graveſt, and I had al- 
moſt ſaid the beſt, farmer in the Diſtrict has 
any weight in this caſe, this evil effect is much 
to be apprehended: he is clear in that a 
« Scot”? does not fat kindly even at /b7ee years 
old; much leſs at 7wo.; at which age many 
hundred head of cattle are TY r in 
this country. $1 

The fact appears ee to ches that the 
Norfolle huſbandmen are in poſſeſſion of a 
breed of cattle admirably adapted to their ſoil, 
climature, and ſyſtem of management: and 
let chem croſs with caution; leſt by mixing 
they adulterate; and, in the end, loſe, irre- 
trievably, their preſent breed of cattle; as 
their forefathers, heretofore, loſt a valuable 
breed of horſes ; the loſs of which can, now, 
be only lamented. 

"I through the laudable ſpirit of 1 improve- 
ment, attempts be made with foreign breeds, 
they ought to be made with caution. But, 


Tod" what I have ſeen and know of the Nor- 
| folk 
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folk ſtock, and what I have ſince ſeen of the 
improvement of the breed of cattle in other 
counties, it appears to me, evidently, that 
nothing more is wanted to improve the form 
of the preſent breed of cattle in Nortolk - 


than a due attention-to the. breed itſelf. 


While /uch cows, and /uch bulls, as 1 haye 
ſometimes ſeen, are ſuffered to propagate their 


deformities, no wonder ſome valuable points 


this unpardonable neglect, men of judgment 


and enterprize would make a proper ſelection; 
and would pay the fame attention to the Nor- 


| folk breed as is paid to the long-horned breed, 
in the midland counties, and to the ſhort-horned, . 
in the north of Yorkſhire; every point might 
beyond a doubt be filled up, and ehe preſent 


valuable qualities be at the ſame time retained. 


But the great cauſe of neglect in the breed 
ing of cattle in Norfolk, is; that men of judg⸗ 
ment and ſpirit rather chooſe to purchaſe of the 
Scotch drovers, or of their poor and induſtrioug 


but leſs judicious neighbours, than to go them. 


ſelves through the tedious round of rearing, - 
However, if we conſider the preſent univerſal ' 
OY of cattle (1786), and that the Scotch- 8 
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men, through recent improvements in their 
plan of huſbandry, are now enabled to fat a 
part of that ſtock, which formerly they drove 
wholly to the ſouthward; it ſeems highly pro- 
bable that the Norfolk graziers will, henee- 
forward, find their advantage in encreaſing, 
and improving, their own hreed; and they 
may reſt aſſured, that he ho firſt ſets about its 
5 improvement will have! it in his power to keep 
the lead; and . of eren the . #39906 n 


' <1 7 r 
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u. Sede The n intention 175 keeps. 
ing cows in this country is the rearing of young 
ſtock the produce of the dairy, unleſs in the 
eee of lug ferm, beings feen 
dary object. 15 lin ad 99 107 

But + bark 56 cops:hept, even = the. 
rearing farmers, is few: eight or ten may he 


conſidered as a middling dairyfof cows upon 


a middle-ſized farm z mean on che caſt fide. 
of the county's: 11 fl to 58 
Ia Weſt- Norfolk, epd on a the marſh- 
land ſide towards Camb ridgeſhire, large dairies 
of cows are kept, for the purpoſe of making 
butter; which is ſent weekly to-London under 


ö the denomination of Cambridge butter. : 
- Thy 


This is a fortunate cireumſtance to the Eaſt 
Norfolk breeders, who draw an increaſe of 
rearing calves from that quarter of the county: 
whoſe: dairymen, in their turn, are benefited, 
in being by this means enabled to get riddance 


of their calves, at an early age; jobbers mak 
ing it a buſineſs to transfer them from one egg, 


of the county to the other.. 


Buy this means, and by buying up che aſi . 


of cottagers, farmers, and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, who do not rear their own, an 
Eaſt Norfolk breeder is able to rear a greater 
number of calves chan ie! nee of Wenn | 
amount to. 
Ten or twelve iy may, — * by con- 


ſidered as the medial number reared at preſent, 


on a farm of one hundred and fifty pounds to 
two hundred pounds a year. | 


In the neighbourhood of. Norwich and Yar- | 


mouth, cowkeeping is frequently applied to | 
the FATTING OF CALVES, for the ped ae 


(ſee MaRR BTS). 
Alſo, in the neighbourhood of theſe . 


other towns, BurrzR becomes 3 an object of 
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Cxrxrsx is likewiſe an article of the ped 
market; where it is generally fold in a crude © 
recent ſtate; eſpecially in the ſpring and early 
part of the ſummer; when it is bought up at 
a fe weeks, perhaps at a few days old, by 
the working · people; of whom at that ſeaſon of ; 
the year it is the principal foßd. 

With reſpect to the management ofthe Nr + 
folk dairywomen, and their ſkill in butter and 
cheeſe making, little ean be faid which will 
redouncł to their credit; However, in exte- 
nuation, it may be faid; and with truth, that 
rank meadows, and new lays, in ſummer, and 
turneps in winter and ſpring, are ill ealculated 
for producing the delicacies of the dairy: and 
id may be added, that where perfection cannot 
be hoped for, emulation loſes its effect. 
Beſides, cuſtom has been very kind in recon- - 
ciling their countrymen to thoſe things which 

a ſtranger revolts at; ſo that they have, now, 
nd motive for endeavouring to correct the 
rankneſs of their dure; or oe _ of 
_ their cheeſe, ; 

: Nevertheleſs in one thing thay are ex- 
tremely culpable: this is in ſuffering their 
rr N to be devoured, year after year, by a 

ſpecies 
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ſpecies of maggot peculiar, perhaps, to this 
county, with every appearance of tameneſs and 
reſignation; as if they were conſcious of its 
being a en upon their evil e 
ments - 

But even in this caſe, cuſtom is  friendhy 


to them: for ſuch is the depravity of taſte, 
when led away imperceptibly by habit, that: 


even - the. maggots themſelves are to and 

” This, however, 1s' Rs a palliation of their 
crime ; for, not unfrequently, the entire dairy, 
except the ordinary ſkim cheeſe, is more or: 
leſs affected; ſo that, before Michaelmas, the 
cheeſes would be literally ſo many bags of 
maggots, were they not ſold off, and con- 
ſumed, at an age, at which, in any other coun- 
try, they would not be ranked among human 
food. I have myſelf ſeen a dairy of cheeſe 
that is, the ſtock then left on hand. in total 


ruins before that time. An Eaſt Norfolk 


cheeſe, ſound and whole at Chriſtmas, is a 
rarity; by Ladyday, there is not, generally 
ſpeaking, a pound of Norfolk cheeſe, nor even 
a handful of maggots, to be purchaſed in the 
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I am the leſs reſerved in my cenſures of the 
Norfolk dairywomen in this reſpect, as I know, 
from my own experience in the county, that the 
evil which is here fpoken of, and which is a 
cauſe of great and unneceſſary hardſhip to the 
Hbouring poor, in the winter months, origi- 
nates, principally, in a want of attention and 
management. But having in that caſe, as in 
others relating to my own experience, minuted 
the circumſtances, as they occurred, or as ſoon 
as a regular Minute conld be formed of them, 
I ſhall not enlarge upon the ſubject, here, but 
refer to ann 108. 


TH. Ann oa e lage calls 
** a three fold diviſion, 
. Calves, 
2. Yearlings, 

3. Two-year-olds. 

x. Calvxs. The rearing of cattle is be- 
come, in my opinion, a ſubject of the firſt 
importance to this country: a univerſal and 
growing ſcarcity of neat ſtock is experienced, 
more or leſs, throughout the kingdom. I have 
therefore paid more than common attention. to 
a rearing g of calves 95 firſt and maſt diffi- 


cult 
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cult part of the buſineſs) i in this Diſtrict: not 
only as being a primary obje& in the Eaſt 


Norfolk ſyſtem, but becauſe the practice here 


is, in many reſpects, peculiar to the country: 

The number has already been mentioned in 
general terms: it varies, however, with the 
quantity of meadow or other natural graſsland 
belonging to a given farm; and ſometimes, 
but not always, with the time at which the 
cows happen to come- in. 

The time of rearing.— Some farmers “ bring 
up” all the year round;—rearing every calf 


he has dropt. Others rear in winter, only; 


fatting his ſummer calves for the ped markets ; 
or, at a diſtance from them, for the butcher. 
Norfolk farmers, in general, begin early in 
winter to rear their calves: ſome ſo early as 
Michaelmas ; in general, if their cows come- 
in, before Chriſtmas : not only as being fully 
aware of the advantage of rearing early ; but 
in order that they may rear as many of their 
own calves as poſſible ; © drove calves” being 
always hazardous, and ſometimes ſcarce. 

No diſtinction is made as to ſex ; males and 
females are equally objects of rearing, and are 
both, occaſionally, ſubjected to caſtration z- it 

being 
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being a prevailing cuſtom to ſpay all heifers 
intended to be fatted at three-year-old ; but 
ſuch as are intended to be finiſhed ne. 
old are, I believe, pretty generally left *open:” 
as are, of courſe, un. as are Andraiced for the 
dairy. 
| There are two 4 for this bse += — 
they are prevented from taking the bull tos 
early, and thereby friiſtrating the main inten- 
tion; and by this precaution they lie more 
quietly—are kept from roving—at the time of 
fatting. This may be one reaſon why ſpayed 
heifers are thought to fat more kindly at three- 
year-old, and to be better fleſhed, than en 
heifers. 
The method of treatment remains now to be 
explained. This depends in ſome meaſure on 
the time of rearing: the winter calves require 
more milk than the later-dropt ones do. 
The general treatment of a calf dropt at 
Chriſtmas may be ſaid to be this: ſucks, twice 
a day, the firſt fortnight : has the pail, twice 
a day, for the next month or fix weeks: and 
once a day, for a month or fix weeks longer: 
with hay in a rack, and furneps in a manger . 
and ſometimes, with oats and bran among the 
| | turne PS: 
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turneps: which laſt, after a calf has taken 
freely to them, ſerves as both meat and drink, 

In this conſiſts the chief peculiariry of the 
Norfolk method of rearing calyes : which may 
be ſaid to be with milk and turneps : the laſt 

a ſpecies of food, which, in every other part 
of the kingdom, is, I believe, entirely negleth» | 
ed, or unthought of. 

As ſoon as the weather gets warm enough, 
hs calves are turned out, in the day, among 
the fatting bullocks, or into a patch of turneps, 
or upon a piece of wheat, or a forward graſs- 
piece, and houſed again at night; until, the 
days growing long, and the nights warm, and 
the clover and darnel have riſen to a full bite, 
they are turned out altogether ; and continue 
to have the firſt bite of every thing, which is 
good and palatable to them, Ws * 
ſummer. 

This, as babe digs be called 
che general treatment of calves dropt at Chriſt- 

mas; but as the managements of no two far- 

mers are exactly the ſame, I made it my buſi- 
neſs to attend to the practice of individuals; 
and as the reſult of my obſervations appears in 
Mixurzs 53, and 70, I ſhall refer the reader to 
thoſe 


thoſe Minutes for further particus? n the 
1 e 

2. VEARLINCS. The httermath and gb 
bles being finiſhed, the yearlings—provin- 
cially © buds,” are put to turneps: either as 
followers to the bullocks, or have ſome freſh 
turneps thrown to them: in either caſe, they 
ſleep in the par- yard, and generally have a ſez 
parate par allotted them; though ſometimes 
they are parred with the two-year-olds; | © 
In the yard, the beſt of the © ſtoyer” is al- 
lowed them, and, perhaps, a little ordinary 
hay: it being a maxim pretty generally 
adopted among good farmers, to keep theit 
young ſtock as well as they can Ps: firſt 
winter. 

In Xſpring, and ſummer, they follow he 
Litloda;: and run in the meadows; or, if 
theſe be wanting, are ſometimes ſent out to 
ſummer graſs in the marſhes or grazing- 
grounds. For the agiſtment prices ſee the 
LIsr or RATES. 

3. Two-yYEaR-0OLDS. Run in the ſtubbles 
and broken graſs till Chriſtmas, or until tur- 
neps can be ſpared them; when they generally 


ions the bullocks. In winter, they are 
always 


always * patred” at night; ſometimes with 


the cows ; ſometimes with the buds ; ſome- 
times alone: Good farmers genetally keep 
them ſeparate if parred with the buds, they 
rob them; if with the cows, they are liable 
to be © horned,” and are never at reſt: except 
while the ene up the beſt of the 
| fodder. 

Some farmers; when turneps fun ſhoit, « 0 put 
out” their two-yeat-olds in winter: and others; 
when they are plentiful, < © graze, ” that i is, fat 
their two- year- olds. 

In general, however, they are kept overs 
year,” on meadows or lays, or are ſent to the 
marſhes or grazing grounds, as ſituations and 
circumſtances point out; and, at Michael 
: mas, are put to turneps as fatting cattle. 

The agiſtment price for two-year⸗olds, from 
Mayday to Michaelmas, varies with the keep. 
See Lis or RaTzs, For further particulars 
ſee the Mixvris referred to below, 


IV. ButLocxs *.—This is the grand object 
to which every part of the Norfolk huſbandry 
7; more 


en Bulloeks. This is a general term, in Norfolk, for 
all kinds of cattle at turneps, or other food, with an in⸗ 
Yor. I, 4 tention 
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more or leſs tends, and which diſtinguiſhes it, 
and has long diſtinguiſhed: it, from the _ 
a of all other countries. 

The practice of fatting bullocks on ee 
is, however, now beginning to creep into 
every part of the kingdom: but it may be 
ſaid to be ſtill in a ſtate of infancy every 
where, except in Norfolk; and an accurate 
account of the practice of this parent county 
cannot fail of being uſeful to nk other | 
turnep- land Diſtrict. 

Impreſſed with this in I ſpared. no pains, 
nor let flip any opportunity, of making myſelf _ 
acquainted: with the ſubject. The reſult of 
my obſervations and enquiries J regiſtered as 
they occurred, and appear in the Mix ur Es. 
All, therefore, that remains to be done in this 
NES is to make a * . of the ſub- 


tention of being fatted ; 3 "whether they be oxen, ILY 
heifers, or cows. A ſimple general term is much wanted 
in this caſe ; and; although the term bullocks may-not be 
| 2 free from objection, I ſhall, in this place, adopt 
Dr. Johnſon defines it “a young bull ;” but the 
| 255 general acceptation of it, at preſent, is an aged 
ox. Upon the whole its meaning is vague, and it may, 
without regu ud e be applied to ag wage fat- 
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N ject, and to delineate its outline, ſo as to place 
it in a regular and clear light; and thereby 
prepare the reader to go through the Minutes 
with the greater eaſe and advantage. 

The four grand diviſions of the ſubject 

are, 

1. The ſpecies of bullocks fatted. 
2. The method of obtaining them. 
3. The method of fatting them. 
4. The method of diſpoſing of them. 

1. Sprcres,—The only ſpecies of cattle fat- 
ted in Eaſt Norfolk may be ſaid to be © home- 
breds” and © Scots.” Some © Iriſh beace” 
have, at different times, but not regularly, 
been brought into the country, and have ge- 
nerally done very well. In Weft Norfolk, 
great numbers of Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire 
oxen were formerly, and fome few, I believe, 
are now, fatted ; but in this Diſtri& they have 
always been conſidered as much inferior to 
the Scotch and home-bred ſtock, 

HomE-BREDs conſiſt of 
Steers, | 
Spayed heifers, 
Open heifers, 
Barren cows, 
e Running calves.” 
£ 2 


% 
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The laſt is a ſpecies of fatting cattle pecu- 
lar, perhaps, to this country, They are 
calves, which are ſuffered: to run with their 
dams until they be a twelvemonth or more 
old: the cow being all the while at © head 
keep,” of which the calf partakes, as well as 

of the milk of its dam: which, herſelf, in the 

mean time, generally gets fat enough to be 
- ſent to Smithfield, with her calf (perhaps, as 
heavy as herſelf) by her ſide. 

The Score CATTLE fatted in Norfolk 
conſiſt of what are here called 

«Galloway Scots; 
ce Lowland Scots; 
« Highlanders ;” 
« Iſle of Skys.” 

Galloway cattle are large, thick, ſhort-legged, 
moſtly hornleſs, and of a black or brindled 
colour: the fleſh well grained ; and the form 

altogether beautiful:—chine full;—back broad 
and level; — quarter long and full at the nache; 
round barrel; — deep girt ; —and the bone, 
head, and chap, in general, fine. 

Such, I apprehend, is the genuine original 
4 Galloway Scot; and a principal part of the 
bullocks brought into Norfolk under that name 

: arc 
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are of this deſeription: but the droves are 
generally adulterated with a mongrel ſort ;— 
the produce of a croſs with a long-homed 
breed. 

This ſpecies of adultery i is ſaid to be com- 
mitted and encouraged by the nobility and 
landed gentlemen of the countries they are 
bred in; but the fact appears to be, that they 
have already one of the fineſt breed of cattle 
in the world upon their eſtates: and it behoves 
them to hand it down to poſterity as pure at 
leaſt as they received it. In this age of im- 
provement, it might be laudable to endea- 
vour to improve it to the utmoſt: not, 
however, by foreign admixtures; but by 
giving the moſt beautiful females to the 
moſt beautiful males of their own breed. 
They appear to me to have much to loſe, 
but nothing to gain, from croſſing,. — not even 
with the preſent long-horned breed of * 
midland counties. 

This ſpecies of Scotch cattle appears to be 


originally of the county of Galloway, which 


forms the ſouthern extremity. of Scotland; 
but they are gow, it is ſaid, propagated in other 
2 3 | parts 
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parts of the Lowlands, eſpecially in the rich- 
land counties of Lothian, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. I have known them fat- 
ted to eighty ſtone ; and have been informed, 


from authority which I have no reaſon to 


doubt, that they have been known to reach 
near one hundred ſtone (of fourteen pounds 
each). Lon. 
_ - Lowland call. The ordinary hated of 
Hack catile, in the Lowland counties, are a ſize 
below the Galloways, —and appear to be a 
mixture between theſe and the Highland breed. 
Sixty ſtone is a good weight for a Lowland | 
ox. His form and inclination to fat partake 
of the Galloway breed: the former, however, 
is ſeldom ſo near perfection as is that of a : true 


Galloway Scot,” Lowland cattle are ſome of 


them horned, ſome of them polled : their ga- 

lour black, or brindled, or dun. | 
Highland cattle. This ſeems to he a diſtin 
breed, The ſize is beneath thoſe ofthe Low- 
lands: forty to fifty ſtone is the ordinary weight 
of a Highland bullock. In form, fleſh, and 
fatting quality, the Highland breed e v 
much that of Galloway; except that their 
backs in 5 ha are coarſer, their bone pro- 


portionably 
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: general, but not always, horns,—of the middle 
ſize, and moſtly bent eee thoſe of 
the Welſh cattle but finer.. 

In general appearance there i is yh W re- 
ſemblance (their horns apart) between the 
Highland breed and the black cattle of North 
Wales; but with reſpect to fleſh and fatting 
quality. - the main objects, the compariſon is 
greatly in favor of the Scotch breed; which 
the gentlemen of North Wales are ſaid to 
fetch annually out of Scotland, or to buy them 
up at the Engliſh 1 to be fatted * * 
own tables. 

De Jie of Skys appear to be ba a 400 
of the Highland breed; contracted by ſoil, or 
climature, or both. They are, in point of ſize, 
the loweſt in the gradation. But with regard 
to fleſh, fatting, and growth while fatting, they 
may be faid to ſtand foremoſt. I have known 
an Iſle of Sky ſteer, bought at two years and 
a half old for leſs than forty ſhillings, reach, 
in about twenty months, to fortyfive ſtone ®, 

At that age their « growth” in England is 
aſtoniſhing ; owing, perhaps, not more to 

But this was the head bullock of a lot of half a ſcore, 
and is, perhaps, a ſingular inſtance, 

2 4 mew 
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their nature; 8 and 
a change of food. Much, however, depends 
upon their age, If they be intended for im- 
mediate fatting, four years old is the propereſt 
age. An Iſle of Sky or a Highland ſteer at 
two of three. years old will grow, but he will 
not fat; at five or ſix he will fat, but he will 
not grow while fatting, equal to a four- year- 
old bullock, At this age. the weight of Iſle 
of Skys, affen varies, from weng fo forty 
tame. * 
Theſe are the four —ů 5 or varieties, of 
cattle which are brought by the Scotch dro- 
vers to the Norfolk fairs, and which are bought 
up and fatted by the Norfolk farmers, under 
the foregoing names. There may be other 
breeds, and admixtures of cattle, propagated 
in Scotland; but not being ſent to this mar- 
ket, they are foreign to the preſent ſubject, 
2. THE METHOD OF OBTAINING BULLOGKS 
for plating, —This is cither by 
, Rearing, or by 
Purchaſe. 

Some farmers rearall their ownfatting ſtock ; 
others purchaſe the whole. But the more ge- 
| neral practice is to rear part, and buy in part. 
| Much 
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Much depends upon ſituation ; but more, per- 
haps, upon judgment: and ſtill more, perhaps, 


upon an ample and regular ſupply of the means 
of purchaſe.— It is allowed that the affluent for- 
tunes, which were formerly made by ſome few 
Norfolk farmers, were chiefly acquired through 


a ſuperior ſkill in the purchaſe of ſtock; ſe- 4 
conded by a full ſupply of money ; by which 


means they were always able to time their 
purchaſe to the beſt advantage. But m men 


of inferior judgment, and who have not money 


at their command to purchaſe when the price 


of ſtock is low, it is undoubtedly prudent to | 
rear the whole, or a principal part, of their own 


ſtock ; for, in doing this, they travel a beaten 


i track, and tread on ſure ground. : 
The purchaſe of homebreds is chiefly at the 
fairs; or at the breeders? houſes ; or on the 


te caſtle hill at Norwich, where there is a 


weekly market ;—ſometimes pretty full of 


different ſorts of live ſtock. 


The purchaſe of Scots is, in this Diſtrict, 5 


chiefly at the fair of St. Faith's, a village near 
Norwich; to which the Scotch drovers bring 
annually great numbers. — See Min. 27. and 
134+ 
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- Theſ Scotch desietd have a ſucceſſion of 
fairs, which keep them fome months in the 
country ; during which time a continued 
ſtream of catile is kept flowing from its various 
ſources in Scotland to its general efflux: which 
is judiciouſly removed from place to place, that 
the diffuſion may be the more regular and eaſy, 
The fale begins the gth of September, at 
Harlefton, in South Norfolk; where its ſtay is 
about a fortnight. From Harleſton it moves 
on to Woelſpit, in Suffolk; and returns to Seching, 
near Lynn in Norfolk, che 10th of October. 
From « Seche” it is removed to S/. Faith's 


(its grand ſtation) near Norwich, the 17th of 


October. Its ſtay, here, is uncertain : a fort- 
night, or three weeks, or as long as the de- 
mand laſts, There is a fair at Halefworth, a 
few miles within Suffolk, the beginning of No- 
vember; but this ſeldom, I believe, cloſes 
altogether St. Faith's fair. The 22d of Na- 
vember it recommences in Norfolk at Hemp- 
ten- Green, in the northern part of Weſt 
Norfolk: where continuing a week, or langer 
time, it is finally removed to Hexone, on the 


borders of Suffolk, the beginning of Decem- 
ber; 
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ber; and there continues you! * ar 
Chriſtmas. 

Eaſt Norfolk, as obſerved above, i is princi+ 
pally ſupplied at St. Faith's. The northern 
Hundreds ſometimes draw an additional ſupply 
from Hempton-Green ; and the ſouthern ones 
from Haleſworth and Hoxone ; which, with 
the other fair in Suffolk, lie within the reach 
of the Norfolk farmers. 

The Highlanders and INe-of Skys a are « chief. 
ly or wholly oxen; but the Galloway, and 
other Lowland Scots have a mixture of ſpayed 
heifers; a ſpecies of fatting· cattle which is 
coveted by judicious graziers. 501 1 
The moſt common age is four years old; 
but many of the Scotch cattle brought to theſe 
fairs are probably much older: ſome of them 
have been worked; even ſome of the High- 
land oxen are ſaid to be worked at the col- 
lieries. There are alſo many three-year-olds, 
and ſome two years old, or under. Theſe are 
bought to be kept © over-year” in the meas» 
dows, marſhes, and grazing- grounds. 

Fo or the ſame purpoſe, two-year-old home- 
breds are alſo purchaſed, the firſt days of theſe 

fairs, as well as at others. Hay 

| But 
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But, for immediate farting, the deſired ages 
are three years old for Wes per 1 four 
| ae old for Scotch. 
3. "FRE METHOD OF rr. Thi has 

been already ſpoken to in deſcribing the appli- 
cation of TURNEPS ; to which the reader is re- 
ferred ;' as well as ta the MiwuTzs mentioned 
at the cloſe of this article, for individual prac- 
tice. It will nevertheleſs be proper in this 
place to take a general view of the ſubject ; 
thereby endeavouring to place it in a light aa 
perſpicuous as may be. The firſt thing to be 
conſidered 1s, 

The proportion of bullocks to a given quan- 
tity of turneps. This depends on the ſize of 
the bullocks, and the quality of the turneps.—- 
The general calculation is a middle-fized bul- 
lock to an acre of good turneps. Taking tur- 
neps on a par, a fatting bullock and a follower 
come, perhaps, nearer the real proportion. 

The time depends on the growth of the tur- 

neps and the poſſeſſion of the bullocks: the 
homebreds are uſually put to turneps about 
 Michaelmas: the Scotch as ſoon as they are 
purchaſed. It is obſervable, here, that not- 
withſtanding a Scotch bullogk, eſpecially of 
: | | the 
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the ſmaller kind, never ſaw, perhaps, a turnep; 
yet, when thrown to abroad, in company with 
two or three homebreds, he generally ſoon 
learns to break his turneps. Some particular 
bullocks, however, will receive a chock before 
they take to them. 

The place for fatting tina on turneps 
appears, under the article TURNEPs, to be 
either 

| The field, 

Theyard, 
Sheds, or hovels. 

The firſt requires leaſt attendance and at- 
tention, and is highly beneficial to light land: 
the ſecond makes a great quantity of manure, 
but a waſte of ſtover: the laſt requires leſs 
litter; but incurs a greater portion of labour. 

In a dry, open ſeaſon, bullocks at turneps 
do beſt abroad: in wet, Pinching erer 
beſt under cover. 

Out of theſe eſtabliſhed facts ariſes an ob- 
viouſly eligible plan of management, where 
circumſtances will admit of it. In autumn, ſo 
long as the weather continues moderate, let 
| bullocks remain abroad; but, whenever it ſets 
in LO wet, or "ou ſevere, take them up 

under 
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under cover; and there let them remain un- 
til they be finiſhed ;; or until the warmth. of 
I calls them abroad again. | 
But the moſt eligible method of farting, de- 
pends on a variety of circumſtances : 
The ſoil and ſituation; - 
The conveniencies in the yard; 
The ſeaſon; and 
The ſpecies of ſtock to be fatted: 43 
Cattle which have been accuſtomed to lie 
abroad in a ſevere climate, will ſtand the win- 
ter in the field better than thoſe which have 
been uſed to a ſheltered yard, ina warmer cli- 
mate. 
No general plan of management can, FO 
fore, be laid down. All that can be done is, 
to point out the various modes in uſe, and 
teave every man to conſider well his own par- 
ticular eircumſtances, and make his election 
accordingly. See TuxxkErs, page 287. 
4. Tan MARKETS” rox BULLOCKS: The 
conſumption is divided between the metropolis 
and the county. The proportion I never heard 
gueſſed at. Perhaps three fourths, perhaps no 
more than two thirds, of the bullocks fatted in 


omen are ſent to the London market, _ 
Norfolk 


% 
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Norfolk is a populous county ; not more 
through the Norwich manufactory, which dif- 
fuſes itſelf over a principal part of it, than 
from the circumſtance of Norfolk being an 
arable country. + 

The Places of ſale are, | 

Smithfield; 
St, Ives; 
The fairs; and 
Ĩhbe farmer's yard. 
Bullocks for the London market are e chiefly 


ſent directly to Smithfield: many, however, 


go by the way of St. Ives; and ſome few 
are bought up in the country by the London 
dealers. 

Thoſe ſent to 8 and St, Ives. are put 


under the care of drovers, and generally ſold 
by. the ſaleſmen of the reſpective markets,— 


Some farmers follow their bullocks to theſe 
markets; and ſometimes, but very. ſeldom, 
ftand the market the mſelves. 

The advantage of ſending bullocks by the 
way of St. Ives is, that if that market prove a 
bad one, they are driven on to Stevenage; and 
if this does not ſuit, are driven through to the 


St. Ives; in Huntingdonſhire. - - 


London 
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London market. But while they are thus 
driven from place to place, they are not only 
accumulating expences, but are ſhrinking in 
carcaſe. From the north-weſt quarter of the 
county conſiderable numbers of bullocks are, 
I believe, driven to St. Ives, and there is one 
drover from the northern part of this diſtrict. 
But the grand market for bullocks fatted in 
Eaſt Norfolk is Smithfield ; to which, in the 
feaſon, they are driven weekly, or twice a 
week ; according to the ſupply, and the _ 
of the ſeaſon. 

Smith of Erpingham has * Books the 
common drover of this Diſtrict. He gene- 
rally begins, about Candlemas, to go once a 
fortnight: in the latter part of February, and 
the month of March, once a week: in April, 
May, and June, generally twice a week: and 
in Auguſt or September, he uſually makes one 
or two journies to take off the ſurplus of the 
home conſumption, and the © harveſt beef, 
fatted in the marſhes, grazing-grounds, * 
lays, during the courſe of the ſummer. 5 

His place of rendezvous is St. Faith's; 
where, or in his road to it, the farmers meet 
him with their reſpective „ 


For 
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For! che Mondays $ market, he ſets out from 
St. Faith's on Sunday, and reaches London 
the Sunday following... The diſtance one hun- 
dred and twelve miles. „ 
At Mile-End he is met by the [oe aa ; 
who mark; and take; from that time, the 
charge of the lots which are reſpedtively con- 
ſigned to them. Sometimes the, choice of a 
ſaleſman may be left to the drover ; but, in 
general; every farmer has his own ſaleſman. 
If the owners of the bullocks do not attend 
the market themſelves, i it is the drover's duty 
to ſee (were it poſſible) that juſtice be done to 
his employers; ; and to receive the neat Pro- 
ceeds from the ſaleſmen; ; who deliver ac- | 


counts in this OI 
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— Three Tuns, Smithfield; 


Arbeit Gd fot Mr. — the roth day of June 1982; 


1 Waterman 14 © Selling (at 18. 6d.) o 10 6 
1 Beeton - 13 Toll & expences o | 


1 Andrews - 12 10 Hels 0 19 
t Sewell 12 Ora oO © 0 

1 Alexander 12 d o Drover, J. Smith, 1.15 0 
1 Brown 12 e Paid yourſelf 86 08 
1 Brown 2 13 1 RI 29} 50 — 
7 | 0 (Signed) £7 Roms 
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The krpenses ate, ahd have been "E many 
years, invariably the ſame ; namely, ven ſhil- 
lings and a penny halfpenny a bullock, — great 
or ſmall; unleſs when very large heavy bul- 
locks are ſent off, a day or two before the 
drove, as they ſometimes are to eaſe them on 
their journey ; in which caſe the expence of 
the drift is ſomewhat more. 3 
| Theſe accounts, which are payable at the 

faleſmen's bankers, are delivered to the owners 
of the bullocks, if they attend; if not, to 
the drover ; who formerly brought down the 

whole amount in money ; but now, /princi- 
_ pally, in bills, at a ſhort date, upon the Nor- 
wich bankers, | . 

The drover's place of payment in this neigh- 
bourhood is North-Walſham; the firſt market 
day after the ſale. The farmers go to his Inn, 
where their accounts and caſh are ne fot 
an See Min. 117. | 


Miners" ON BREED. 


For an inſtance of the excellency of the 2 
. -Sky ratile, ſee Mix. . 

For an opinion comparative between the 
. and the a reeds, ſee Mix. wy 

I 2 For 
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For an evidence in favor of the Suffolk 
breed, ſee Min. 69. 
Por an opinion that three-year-old Muell 
will fat as kindly as ifour-year-old Scotch, ſee 
IN. 12. 5 15 
For an inſtance highly i in favor of the trif 
breed, ſee Min. 110. 
For an inſtance of the excellency of the * 
folk breed, fee Mix. 119. 


Mifuourks ON GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


For an inſtance of a grazing ground being 
more friendly to heifers than to ſteers, ſee - 


Mix. 39. 

For reflections on the tearing. of cattle; fe 
Mix. 53. 

For obſervations on the es of diſtribur- 
ing rubbing poſts in paſtured and teathed in- 

cloſures, ſee Min. 66. 

For an inſtance of the emacs and cds 
of cattle kept on a middle-ſized ray ſee 
MIN. T6007 . 8 

For general obſervations on the winter mas 

e of ſtore cattle, ſee Mix. 74. 
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For inſtances of ſheep being unfriendly to 
Cows, ſee Min. 8. ps Oe 

For an opinion that turrieps are an excellent 
food for cows in the ſpring, ſee Mix. 83. 

For general obſervations « on i chpeſeraking, 
ſee Min. 108. wy 

For general obſervations « on makin 8 bone, 
ſee Mix. 10g. ahi 


MINUTES ON REARING CATTLE, 

For an evidence that young ſtock will pay 
for good keep, ſee Min. 46. | 

For a method of rearing calves, ſee 
Min. 53. 

For an evil effe& of not ſpaying helfers 
clean, ſee Min. 69. 

- For various methods of rearing calves, ſee 
Mix. 70. 8 8 

For obſervations on the winter management 
of eee ſtock, ſee Min, 74. 
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Vincens, ON BULLOCKS, SR 
 - Species, 1G F294 10% 
To Or the corpargtive value of different broad; 
of cattle for fatting, ſee MINUTES ON BREED, 
above referred to. A 


For 
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For obſervations on fatting the 2 
boned at one-year-old, as "ns alt 
fee Mr. 5 ui e 2 fla: wn 

For reflections on ring how) at wo · year- 
old, ſee DEE): I 12. 30 Podtom 8 
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<Por an * of the Sggrch.bullock- -fair of 
St. Faith's, ſee: Mix. 27. and 144. 
For an inſtance of buying the Norfolk! breed 
at Holt fair, ſee Mix. 3H oa 
For general obſervations. on e bul- 


locks, ſee MIN. I 10. 4 
For further ee on this Tubje, he 
Mix, 118, [2 207033 e 
1 f atting, _ Har mM 
For a fingular circumſtance af;the' grauing 
grounds of Foulſham being more-nutritious to 
heifers than to ſteers, ſee Mm hg! 
For an incident on the fatting affle-of-Skys 
Wo e eee Mix. 40. HR 104 
For an incident on the quantity of 'turneps 
eaten, and the proceſs of nis bulloghs @ 
EA ſo Mr. 56. OD | 
For an incident on the proportion of 2 
Jock to turneps in the field, fee Mix. 57 
8 | a a3 For 


{ 
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For obſervations on ſhed: and my Wl: 
locks, fee Min. W | 

For various inſtances of indvidual prafice, 
ſee Mix. 69. . 

For 2 method of. . 222 ſis 
Mr. 72. 
For the manner in which bullocks break 
their turneps, ſee Mix. 84. 

For obſeryations on ſhed and out- door bul- 
E in ſevere weather, ſee Mirve. 93. | 

For an incident of practice particularly at< 
ended to, ſee Min. 7.” 
For further obſervations | on this incident, 
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ſee Mix. 102. 
For ſome agcount of: the Fleg grazing, fre 

Mix. 106. | 

For further beim on the abovemen- 


tioned incident of practice, ſee Mix. 110. 


For a further en in 2 lame weidente 
ſe Mix. 11. 

For an 11 80 of bullocks Ading well; at 
grab, vga the weather was nee ſee on, 


114. 0 1 | a 1:4 
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For ſome account W grazing in a Blowfield 


- Hundred, ee in the Yarmouth e 18 
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For an ines of fale at Smithfield, ſee 
_ Min. a, om 

For an account of Waltham bullock-fair, 
ſee Min. 105, + 

For an account of Worſtead ober 
ſee Mix. 107. 

For another inſtance of ſale, and the uncer- 
tainty of Smithfield market, ſee Mix. 111. 

For an account of aa * fair, 
ſhe; Min. 112, 

Obſervations on a a lot ſent off to Smithfield, 
fee Mix. 113. yp 

Forthe drover amethodof 3 farmers: 


with obſeryations on that lot, ſee Min. 117, 


Profit. 
For an inftance of great profit by the Me- 
 of-Sky cattle, ſee Mir, 40. 


For calculations of profit, from the quantity 


of turneps eaten in the yard, fee Mix. 56. 


For a calculation on the quantity eaten in 


the field, ſee Mix. 57. 


For an inſtance of low profit by Scotch cat- 


* ſee Min. 102. 
For ſundry inſtances of great profit by 
Scotch —_ Iriſh cattle, fee Mix. 110. 
A a 4 For 
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For an evidence that profit 1 hp chiefly 
on management, fee Mine 1100. 

For another inſtance of moderats prof by 
Scotch cattle, ſee: MI. 1517 

For an inſtance of wy prof by Names 
breds, fee Mi. N 5 2 


W 
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It may be proper to e dun the "i 
ſtances of profit, which: are here adduced,” are, 
taken collectively, much above par. Ife in a 
common year, a bullock, of forty ſtone, pay 
half a cron a week for fatting, he- is thought 
to have done tolerably well. Suppoſing Kirn 
to take fia mꝰοnths ef time: ard, in that kme 
to eat : an acre of turneps; the groſs ease 
on this calculation, will he three pounds five 
ſhillings 5. from which deduct- fifteen ſhillings 
for ſtraw and attendance the remainder is 
filty Mailings! for the -neat produce. of the tur- 
neps —cxelufive of the, value of the teathe, 
or: the dung ariſing, from the conſumption. ö 

But it being evident (at. leaſt to my mind) 
that very n much depends upon management, 1 
am clearly of opinion, that, by a judicious: 
attention. . to, breeding, or a proper choice 


in purchaſing; b eh farms con- 
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veniently, and adapting the mode of fatting to 
the giyen ſoil and ſituation ;—by finiſhing the 
bullocks highly, and conducting the ſale judi- 
ciouſly, the preſent par price of two ſhillings 
and ſixpence a. week, for a bullock of Gorey 
ſtone, might be raiſed without extraordinary 

_ exertion; to three ſhillings or three ſhillings 


and-fixpence a week: — and, conſequentiy, the 
neat par produce of an acre of turneps, on the 


above calculation, to three pounds, or three 


pounds "ten ſhillings an-acre. To this muſt 
be added the TEX THE, which, upon the lighter 


| lands; is one of the . 11 Nr 1 
folk 9 oF W 
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SHEEP. 


No CIRCUMSTANCE in 5 | Norfolk 
huſbandry ſurprized me more than that of find-. 
ing the country in a manner deſtitute of ſheep. : 

In one of my journies to Gunton, I purpoſely: 
rode, on horſeback, through the center of the 
county by Thetford, Watton, Dereham, 
Reepham, &c. in order that I might catch a 
general jdea of its rural economy. 5 

From the nature of the ſoil, and from the 
prevalence of the tyrnep huſbandry, I had con- 
ceived it to be the land af ſheep: but from 
the time J croſſed the river at Thetford, until 
I arrived within a few miles of the end of my 
journey, I did not ſee one ſheep ! 

In the north-weſt quarter of the county, con 
fiderable "flocks are kept: but in the eaſtern 
and ſouthern diviſions the number kept, in the 
ſummer months, 1s trifling ; z except upon 
ae g or about the reſidences of gentle- 
men ; and, except upd ſome few capital 


farms, 
I 
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farms, upon which over- year flocks are kept. 
But Eaſt Norfalk farms, in general, are, in the 
months of July, Apguſt, and September, ag 


free from ſheep as elephants ;—except,' per: 


haps, ſome Teve kept on until harveſt for, what 
for the . in Fe 0 

In and round the park of Gunton, a 5 
derable flock was kept; and it is chiefly from 
obſervations on this flock, chat I gained my 
enen Wee che Norlaſk breed of 
: ſheep. 70 
"he 1 BREED of Norfalk horſes was not- 5 
merly, nor its breed of cattle at preſent, more 
ſingular than is its BREED or SHEEP 3 Which, it 
is highly prahable, has long been preſerved in 


purity "7 mean without eee, an 


of blood. | 
There are two PO FR 4 of this SPECIES 4 


ſneep; the one larger (weighing from fifteen 


to twentyfiye pounds a quarter), which is the 
common ſtock of the county :—the other 


ſmaller (from ten to fifteen pounds a quarter), | 


which are bred chiefly upon the heaths in the 
neighbourhood. of-Brandon and Methwold, in 
By CT; Jer af the county. Theſe 


1 * 
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go by the name of */heath ſheep';?! hut. differ 
in no reſpect from the commonifort; eucept in 
chat of their being maler, andꝭ in that of their 


W being finen 00511425 © qoodt ννẽBiet a1 

© JG eee eg a of » Noll hep ars 

er: Son roman ed Fovand “ ball: 
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1 Fhe fleece Hort and fines)? Lou hos cl 
The legs long, and black, or mortled;' - 0 
her face black, or mottled, 1 
TIE Horns elf Weeds ee . 
dle- ſized, and ſome what ſtraight; reſembling 
tus Gef the / Horſetſliire ewes, ſo well known, 
how, in differctit Parts of the kingdom, as the 
| methers'of kouſe lamb ;—-burthoſe ofthe rams 
tre very Karge; long e Hke the int 
6f che Dorſerſhire - Mary em I) 4 
Ihe loin of A Norfolk ſheep, of. che beſt 
mould; is wide, and' the hind: quarters: ſuffi- 
ciently large for the general make but the 
fore quarters, In general are very deſirient.— 
The Thoulders'low, the back We high, 
af che chine ſharp, and unſightix. 
Phis is, at leaſt, too generally e 1 
have, however, ſeen forme of them with tole- 
6 anck ram confidently of opinion, 
5 


— 
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that if the Norfolk dividers of ſheep wauld 
pay leſs attention. to their << counte nances 
(that is, the calour of their faces) and more to 
their carcaſes, the preſent breed, viewed in a 


general light, might be very highly improved: 


not, however, by the introduction of ſtrange 
breeds, and unnatural croſſings; but by a ju- 
dicious choice of the males and females of theit 
own breed ;— which, taken all in all, even at 
preſent, appears to be ſingularly well adapted 
tothe ſoil and ſyſtem of eee prevalegr 
in this country. vs 
They may be bred, and will Fre nl upon 
Pres and barren ſheepwalks, where nine 
tenths of the breeds in the kingdom would 
ſtarve: they ſtand the fold perfectly ; far 
freely at two years old: bear the drift, remark- 
ably well, to Smithfield, or other diſtant mar- 


kets; and the ſuperior flavor of the W 


mutton is univerſally acknowledged. 
Therefore, the Norfolk raw opt I 
"their ſheep, as-well as in their cattle, have 
much to loſe : and the almoſt only thing they 


have to gain is a better chine ; which, with a 


6 en attention to o hair own . micht 
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beyond a doubt be bt without hazard: | 
ing any of their preſent advantage. 
The lorig-wooled breeds of Licolnſhire; 
Hiuntingronlhde; and Leiceſterſhire, have of 
late been attempted to be introduced, by gen- 
tlemen; in different parts of the county; and 
mongrels have been reared from a mixture of 
the two breeds : hut neither the country, nor 
the gentlemen themſelves, are likely at preſent, 
to gain eithef advantage or credit from their 
experiments: ſaving that praiſe whiclt is due te to 
3 experimetiraliſt i in agriculture, 
I᷑ is far from being my intention to check 
the laudable fpirit of experimenting ; but ih 
this, as in almoſt every other caſe; I wiſh that it 
ſhould de cotidiifted with caution : a valuable 
breed bf ftock; adapted to a given foil an 
-fituation, is an acquiſition of ages; but let their 
ſuperior excellencies be what they may, a few 
years are- ſufficient to loſe them; Perhaps, 1 irre- 
5 a 
I am an admirer of hi Riesen beautiful 
beer of Leiceſterſhire ſneep; which, as to 
form, are undoubtedly ſuperior to any other 
hives in the kingdom; and are admirably 
adapted to the * and ſituation they are bred 
in; 
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in; as well as to every other rich incloſel graſs: 
land country; and conſequently may not be 
unfit for the paddocks of gentlemen in this or 
any other Diſtrict ; nor, perhaps, altogether 
improper for the Eaſ Norfolk farmers, who 
keep only a few ſheep, for the purpoſes above- 
mentioned. But, taken in a general light, as 
a breed for the county at large, they appear to 


me to be wholly unfit.—/ believe they wilt not 


hve upon the heaths, and open, extenſive, un- 
productive ſheep-walks of Weſt Norfolk, ſo 
well as the preſent breed of heath ſheep of that 


country: I know they will not ſtand the fold ſo 


well, nor travel ſo well to the London market, 
nor ſell for ſo much by the pound when they 
arrive thete, as will the preſent breed: of Nor- 
folk ſheep in general; which, aukward in form 
as they undoubtedly are at preſent, appear to 


me, from a knowledge of different breeds, to 


be better adapted to the ſoil, ſituation and 
ſyſtem of management of the county at large, 


than any other breed ar 9 a N in en 


Iſland. 
Tur GENERAL ECONOMY or "PRE of ma- 
nagement of ſheep in this eountry is mention- 

edi in Mix. 122, on the ſheepſhow of CW. 
- ſton ; + 


/ 


uns © 4, 0 


46 1 -— 


- 


ſton; in which alſo the 3 practice of 
this Diſtrict is ſo far pointed out as relates to 
the lambs and crones bought at that fair; which 
with thoſe of Kenninghall and Kipping, alſo 
held i in the ſummer months, form the. grand 
communication Herden the two _ of the 
county EE 
Ifa farmer do 2 in lis intended dock 
at theſe fairs, he buys hoggards at the ſpring 
fairs; letting them run in the fallows, lays, and 
ſtubbles until autumn; and finiſhing them with 


w e eee, *7; 9:17 en ig 


'F ache method of faxing chamon rr are 
ſe that article. 4 ve 

| For the admeaſurement of a Aub 6 be 
Mov. a... 12 I 19g 0 352ỹ2 
For an 50 of. ſheep bring ininicl to 
| cows, fee Man. 6. ele c | 
For an inſtance of nech uf aun 
barley, ſee Mix. 11% 419; 

F pr an experiment and 1 on the 
time of putting the ram to the 75. ſee 


aer 

For an experiment bv eus for c when, 
ke Mix. 48; ly 10s 
25 For 


S 


* * 
* 


For an incident of ſheepfold checking the 
turnep-fly, ſee Mix. 21. 

For an evidence that different brinds of ſheep 
affect different ſpecies of food, ſee Min. 75. 
e abſervati ons yu * lanjing, ſce 
Lein, 

For an inſtance of the effect of good keep 
2 lambs, ſee Mix. 78. 

For an incident on croſſing Liiceterthire 
Hoo with a Norfolk ram; ſee Miu. 82. 

For an inſtance of prolifickneſsin the Norfolk 
"ih -breetl of ſheep, ſee Mix. 86. 

For an inſtatice of ang wn lambs;ſce 
Mis. 5 

For a further tee of an alitioft total 
privation of ſheep i in 2 Norfolk, * 
Mix. 106. 

For obſervations on «Cruſt ſreepſoow re 
Max, 123. ; 
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i HE SOIL of this county, : at . 
a might be termed a rabbit ſoil ; and ĩt is highly 
probable that, before its preſent ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry took place, a conſiderable part of it 
was. occupied by this ſpecies of liveſtocx. 

At preſent, however, they are, in this Diſ- 
trict, wiſely confined to the heathlets, and the 
barren hills upon the coaſt. A level country 

is unfit for rabbit warrens, but convenient for 
the plow : on the contrary, rabbits delight in 
the ſides of ſandy hills; which, where turn- 
wriſt plows are not in uſe, are extremely incon- 
venient for tillage; and, when cultivated, are 
generally unproductive. 

The rabbit, on level ground, finds it diffi- 
cult to makes its burrow ; the excavated mould 
is all to be dragged upward to the ſurface : 
hence a piece of ground, altogether level, can 

ſeldom be ſtocked ſucceſsfully with rabbits ; 

ns Wo 
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unleſs 3 it be firſt laid up, by art, at a great ex- 
pence, into inequalities. 

On the contrary, againſt the ſide of a ſteep 
hill, the rabbit has no difficulty to encounter: 
the declivity affords him a ready vent for his 
mould; his work is all down-bil] and-unleſs 
the ſoil be too ſtubborn, or too rocky, for the 
rabbits to work freely among. a broken hilly 
country may generally be ſtocked with advan- 
tage; provided a tolerable market for the car- 
eaſes can be had within reach. 

There are, perhaps, few ſandy or Gef 


looſe-foiled bills, which would not pay better in 


rabbit · warren than under wy other courſe TO 
AO 


For an Uhabe of a an improvement by con- 
verting unproductive N hills into > rabbit- 
nn ſee Min. „ 


. Yi; 


SWINE, 


THE NUMBER of ſwine reared and fat- 
ted in Norfolk is very confiderable-; the dairy. 
in ſummer, the ſtubbles in autumn, and the 
barns and ſtables in winter, furniſh a conſtant 
ſupply of ſuſtenance; while the great quantity 
of buck raiſed. in ere ee an 
ample ſource of fatting. 

In Norfolk, however; i as in al Districts, 
farmers differ widely about the proper number 
to be kept, upon a given farm, under grven 
circumſtances. It may nevertheleſs be ſaid 
that, in general, they are fully aware that a 
moderate number well-done-to, are more pro- 
fitable, in the end, than a greater number 
badly kept ;—yet there are ſome few men, 
even in Norfolk, whoſe half-ſtarved herds are 
nuiſances to the neighbourhoods they are kept 
in; without affording either pleaſure, or ex- 
r oy to their reſpective owners. 

"> > Bhs! 
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The ſpecies of ſwine, which formerly was 
univerſal throughout the country, is, like the 
| ſheep, a ſlender long-legged animal; but, like 
thoſe, is of quick growth, and prone to fat at 
an early age: Thave ſeen them, at ſix months 
old, near three quarters grown, and as fat as 
pigs in general are, at nine or twelve. Their 
ſize is not large: fifteen to twenty ſtone (four- 

teen pounds) is a good weight for a fat well- 
| "”=__ hog. 

But the . old original fort” is now 5267 | 
Joſt ; the Chineſe and Berkſhire breeds have of 
hte been introduced; fo that, at preſent, Nor- 
folk exhibits the ſame motley mixture of 
breeds, which may be ſeen in almoſt every 
other county in the kingdom. 

Farmers in general rear their own pigs : 
keeping, according to the ſize of their farms, 
one or more ſows, which in general are fatted 
young, and ſpayed before they be fatted : through 
which means their fleſh 1s thought to be much 
improved. : | 

They are fatted almoſt uniyerfally on buck ; 
which is ſometimes cruſhed, and ſometimes | 
given to them whole. It is a quick good fat- 

B b 3 ding; 


” SWINE 2 | © 
ting; ſomewhat ſimilar to . ; not ſo good 


as peas, 
The a lies aaa a the 


4 county: ſome few, but I believe no great num 


ber, are ſent to the London market. * 
They are in general killed as porkers, —and 
either carried to the ped market, or pickled 


5 for family uſe: not pat down in tubs, for keep- 


ing, in the ſouth-of-England manner ; but only 

immerged in brine, for preſent uſe ; and in this 

manner are continued to be temporarily pre- 

ſerved, from time to time, throughout the 

year: 2 ſpecies of houſehold management 1 
have not met with elſewhere, 


For a ſingular inſtance of caring _ look 
a Pts EW 
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NORFOLK is celebrated, and juſtly, for 
its TuxkIESs. The ſpecies is large; their fleſh, 
| nevertheleſs, fine; and the number reared 

greater than that produced in any other Diſ- 
trict of equal extent; owing, perhaps, to one 
a circumſtance. It is underſtood, in general, 
that, to rear turkies with ſuccels, ir is neceſſary 
that a male bird ſhould be kept upon the ſpot, 
for the ſame purpoſe that a gander, a drake, 
or a male fowl is kept; namely, to impregnate 
the eggs individually, This deters not only 
cottagers, who are afraid of the expence of 
keeping a gluttonous turkeycock the year 
round, but many farmers, who diſlike the noiſe 
and troubleſomeneſs of theſe animals, from 
breeding turkies. But the good houſewives 
of this country know that a daily intercourſe 
is unneceſſary ; and that, if the female be ſent to 
a neighbouring male previous to the ſeaſon of 
excluſion, one act of 1 impregnation is ſufficient 
> WP < for 
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for one brood. Thus reheved from the 
erxpence and diſagreeableneſs of keeping 2 

male bird, moſt little farmers, and many cot- 
tagers, fear turkies. This accounts for the 
* number: and the ſpecies, and the food they 

are fatted with (which, I believe, is wholly 
| buck) ; account for their ſuperior fize and quay 
lity. 
" With reſpect to oxxSxE, pvexs and rowrs 
of this country, nothing is noticeable ; ex 
cept that they are, in general, below the 
common ſize, and that i it is a practice to put 
ö young goſlings upon green wheat : a piece of 
houſe wi fery 1 which . is peculiar to the 
country, 

Poultry of every 8 pecies are fold, i in the mary 
kets, ready picked and ſkewered fit for the ſpit; 
and are, in general, ſo well fatted, and dreſſed | 
up in ſuch neatneſs and delicacy, as ſhew the 
Norfolk houſewives to be miſtreſſes 1 in x the art 


ol Managing poultry, 
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DPECOYS. 


HE LAKES, and large pools, which 
abound in the ſouthern Hundreds of Eaſt 
Norfolk, are the nurſeries of innumerable 
flights of © wildfowl,” of various ſpecies, but 
| principally ducks; which are taken in great 
numbers in decoys, formed on the margins of 
theſe waters; and which, in eligible ſituations, 
may well be conſidered as dae of rural 
economy. 

Much judgment is requiſite in forming and 
managing a decoy, A gentleman in this 
neighbourhood had a perſon out of Lincoln- 
ſhire to make one for him, But, after a great 
expence of cutting pipes, fixing ſkreens, nets, 
&c. it proved unſucceſsful. The pipes were 
too ſtraight, too cloſe and. confined, and too 
narrow at the mouth; without any banks for 
the wildfowl to baſk upon. Upon the whole, 
jt was too much like a trap to be taken. 


185 5 | | The 
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The leading principles of a decoy are theſe: 
The wild duck is a very ſhy bird, and de- 
lights in retirement. The firſt ſtep, therefore, 
is to endeavour to make the given water a 
peaceful aſylum, by ſuffering the ducks to reſt 
on it undiſturbed, The fame love of con- 
cealment leads them to be partial to waters 
whoſe margins abound with underwood and 
aquatic plants : hence, if the given water is 
not already furniſhed with theſe appendages, 
they muſt be provided ; for it is not retirement, 
alone, which leads them into theſe eee 
but a ſearch after food, alſo. 0 
Nevertheleſs, at certain times of the day, 
when wildfowl are off their feed, they are 
_ equally delighted with a ſmooth, graſſy mar- 
gin, to adjuſt and oil their plumage upon. On 
the cloſe-paſtured margins of large waters fre- 
quented by wildfowl, hundreds may be ſeen 
amuſing themſelves in this way: and, per- 
haps, nothing draws them ſooner to a water 
than a conveniency of this kind: — hence it 
becomes eſſentially neceſſary to ſucceſs to pro- 
vide a graſſy, ſhelving, ſmooth- ſnaven bank at 
the mouth of the pipe, in order to draw the 
fowl, not only to the water at large, but to the 
deſired part of it. 


Having, 
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| Having, by theſe means, allured them to 


the mouth of the pipe, or canal, leading from 
the water to a tunnel net, fixed at the head of 


it; but hid from the ſight among trees and 
_ aquatic plants; the difficulties now remaining 
are thoſe of getting them off the bank into 


the water, without taking wing; and of 


leading them up the pipe to the "wy whickn is 
ſet far m,, 

Io get them off the bank i Into the water, a 
dog (the more he is like a fox the better) 
ſteals from behind a ſkreen of reeds, which is 
placed by the fide of the pipe to hide the 
decoyman, as well as his dog, until the ſignal 
be given, On ſeeing the dog, the ducks ruſh 
into the water; where the” wildfotol conſider 
themſelves as ſafe from the —_— which had 
aſſailed them. 

But among the wildfowl, a parcel (per- 
haps, eight or ten) of decoy-ducks have mixed, 
and were, probably, inſtrumental in bringing 

them, with greater confidence, to the bank. 
As ſoon as theſe are in the water, they £9 
for the pipe ; at the head of which they have 


been conſtantly fed; and in which they have 


glways found an __ from the dog. The 
wild- 
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wild - ducks follow; while the dog keeps an- 
ving behind; and, by that rneans, takes off 
their attention from the trap they are entering, 
As ſoon as the decoyman, who is all the 
while obſerving the operation through peep- 
Holes in the reed fkreen, fees the entire ſhoa] 
under a canopy net which covers and incloſes 
the upper part of the pipe, he ſhews himſelf; 
when the wildfowl inſtantly take wing ; but 
their wings meeting with an imperyious net, 
inſtead of a natural canopy formed of feeds 
and bullruſhes, they fall again into the water, 
and, being afraid to recede, the man being 
cloſe behind them, puſh forward into the tal 
of the tunnel net which terminates the pipe *. 
This being the uſe of the pipe, its form be- 
comes obvious. It ought to reſemble the outs 
let of a natural brook, or, a natural inlet or 
creek of the principal water. The mouth 
ought to * ſpacious, _ free row! confines 


. > Ries told by the proprietor of a decdy, who ig- 
himſelf fond of the diverſion, and whoſe veracity I have 
no reaſon to doubt, that he * in this Ways caught 
©. nine dozen at a puſh,” 


mente 
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ment, that the vlldfoul, on their firſt ruſhing 
into the water, and while they have yet the» 
power of recollection, may be induced to be- 
gin to follow the tame ducks; and for the ſame 
purpoſe it ought to be crooked, that its inward 
narrownefs, and nets, may not, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, be perceived. The lower part of a 
French horn is conſidered as the beſt form of 
the pipe of a decoy. | 
One material circumſtance remains yet to be 
explained. It is the invariable nature of wild- 
fowl to take wing with their heads toward the 
wind; and it is always imprudent to attempt 
to take them in a decoy, unleſs the wind blow 
down the pipe: for, while their enemy is to 
leeward of them, they have leſs ſcruple to go 
up the pipe, making ſure of an eſcape by their 
wings. But, what is of ſtill more conſequence, 
if the wind ſet up the pipe, when they take 
wing under the canopy net, ſome of them 
would probably eſcape (a circumſtance always 
to be dreaded), and thoſe which fell again into 
the water would fall, of courſe, with their 
heads toward the wind, and would, with greater 
difficulty, be driven into the tunnel. 7 
This 
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This ede Ane is ſo well known, by de- 
coymen in general, that every decoy is, when 
circumſtances will admit of it, furniſhed wich 
three! or four different pipes, pointing to diſ- 
tinct quarters of the horizon, that no oppor- 
tunity may be loſt on account of the wind. 
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A CONSIDERABLE quantity of honey f is 


collected in Norfolk; but, in general, 1 it is of 
an inferior quality: owing, as it is generally 
believed, to the quantity of buck which is 
annually grown in this country, and which is 
highly grateful to bees; affording them. 3 an 
ample ſupply of honey. 

It does not, however, appear clear to me, 
that the inferior quality of the Norfolk honey 
is owing to its being collected from this plant. 


It reſembles. i in colour and ſmell, the honey of 


the north of England, collected from the 
heaths, moors, and fells, which abound in 
that part of the iſland: and it appears to me 


probable, that the brownneſs and rankneſs of 


the Norfolk honey is owing to the ſame cauſe; 
namely, heath;—which not only abounds on 
the little heathy waſtes, which occur in al- 
moſt every part of the county; but ſeems to 
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be a natural production of the ſoil in general; 
frequently riſing; even in good ſoil, on ditch- 
banks, and other uncultivated places; ſo that 
the evil, if not wholly, is; in part, occaſioned 
by the heath; which, it is a notorious fact; 
affords much honey, but of a bad quality. 

I will. not, however, infer from this, that 
3 is productive of fine honey, and that it 
has no ſhare in the debaſement of che Norfolk 
honey. The flowers of buck have no doubt a 
powerful, ligſcicus ſmell, which is 4 agreeable 
to many people; but are not thoſe of beans 
equally powerful, equally luſcious, and to ſome 
perſons equally diſagreeable? I only with 
that the evil effect of buck upon the quality | 
of honey may be doubted, until it be e by | 
„ee „ e 1 i 


For an Küng of a Ae hive being 
taken poſſeſſion of by a new Colony, | fee 
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RATES. AND. PROPORTIONS. 
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- THE: MOTIV E for ſen a regiſter of 
rates: and proportiotis- was, principally, my 
own Practice. A mai who fits down to 
practiſe in a Piſtrict whoſe cuſtoms he is a 
ſtranger to; has many difficulties to encounter. 
An ignorance of the cürrent prices of mate- 
flak, labour, and produce; is not one of the 
leaſt; and he finds it expedient to make him- 
felf bee ee with theſe RT gg as ſoo 
as poſſible. © I 
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My motive for endeavouring to PTY the 
liſt, and for publiſhing it, is threefold. Firſt, 
it will be a proper, and, in ſome meaſure, a 
neceſſary appendage to the preſent volumes. 
Second, it may be a guide to the inexperienced: 
A gentleman, or any ,man, who undertakes 
the management of an eſtate, or a farm, with- 
out having been regularly initiated in the em- 
ployment, ſtands, in his own country, in a 
fituation ſimilar to that which a practitioner 
finds himſelf in, when he firſt enters a freſh 

Diſtrict: and the preſent Liſt may not be found 
uſeful to the inexperienced in Norfolk, only; 
but may ſerve, in ſome meaſure, as a guide 
to thoſe in other countries: for although the 
prices of labour and produce vary in every 
Diſtrict ; yet an authentic regiſter of thoſe of 
any ene, may ſerve to leſſen the number of im- 
poſitions which gentlemen are liable to, on 
their firſt entrance into the field of practice. 
And, laſtly, a collection of regiſters. of rates 
of labour, in different and diſtant Diſtricts, 
will not only be a ſtill better guide to the 
beginner ; but may be found uſeful to prac- 
titioners 1n general ; in aſſiſting them to regu- 
late their * liſts of prices. fr © 
The 
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The particulars which J collected in Nor- 


folk fall, aptly, under the following heads. 


I. BRICKLAYERS:WORK. 
1. Materials. 
2. Labour. 
38. Proportions. 
H. CanyenTERS WORK, | 
| 1. Materials. 
III. THATCHERS WORK: 
1. Materials. 
2. Labourers. 
IV. WoopLanDs and HE Doxs. 
1. Produce. | 
2. Labour. 
V. HusBanDav. 
1. Yearly ſervants, 
2. Day labourers. 
3. Road team-work, « 
4- Soil proceſs, Cs 2» 
5. Manure proceſs. 
6. Seed proceſs. 
7. Vegetating proceſs. 
8. Harveſt proceſs. 
9. Barn management. 
10. Markets. 
11. Graſaland. 3 
C1 I. BRICK. 
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RETRY BRICKLAYERS. WORK. 


SE v7 | 
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1. MATERIALS: 
Common red bricks &, x 5to 165. a und. 
Hard- burned, 16 to 175. a thouſand. 5 
Stone- coloured, 21 te 235. a thouſand. 
F NN 1 5 igohes” e 85. a 
hundred. oi 
— 12 > inches ſquare, 185. a 
hundred. Ac 
— 18 inches chene, 50s. a 


hundred. 
Common pantiles, 501. 4 uad. 
Glazed pantiles, 905. a thouſand. 
Plane tiles, 165. a thouſand, 
Ridge tiles, 80s. a thouſand: 
Pipe-drain bricks, 14 to 188. a hundred. 
ce Dreeps” —offset bricks, 20s. a 88 
. 3 '—batnfſoor "biicks, JOs. a thot- 
ET OT 
if large ditto, 50s. a thouſand. 
Old bricks ar, half- mt 125. a 
thouſand. * 8 
Old foundation blocks (rough maſſes of 
brick and lime cemented 1 2s. 6d. a 
load. | az «2. 2 gs 
1 © Gags,—aine inches long; s four 12 8 a quarter 


: and two inches and one-efohth thick. 
Caſting 


ide; - 22 
4144 1 & & 


a 
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and burning bricks, 75. à thouſand-- 
—— —pantiles, 305. a thouſand. 51/1 
Taking down brick walls, and cleaning the 
| bricks, 25. 6d. a thouſand; reckoning two 
«bats for one brick. 0 «rpg vary; I 
Cleaning looſe bricks, 25: a thouſand. 
Price of ſea ſtones, 15. to 16. GA. a load. 
Pulling down. old fea ſtone walls, and clear- 
ing and forting the ſtones, 55.'a bs ph 
rod (namely; about 30 ſquare yards). 
Lime, . to e 34. 1 
buſhels). 1 1 Y De £1 140 gr 8 | 
_ Caſting ſn b marl and. burningit into 
me, 184. and beer, or 20d. a chaldr en. 
One chaldron of coals (36 buſhelg) bum 
| Þ chaldron „ Anidiuac 
Clay, 1. a load. ri 21% gigen 
Hair, 15. to 144. a buſhel, _ 
Sap laths, 144. a bundle. 
ep eee eure N nt 


Br 10 was + 111 abi 
ws Lazovn,. "C1 F< M71 Pris 


— wages, 200 a een ws 
IF, 11d. a day. — 10 .: 


s Wages, 1d, oras gd. 


2 4 


C 3 Lay- 
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-- Laying: bricks, 10d. a ſquare and (ef 
14 inch work; e er dppe.agth a half brick 
TR DEBBIE { 
Foundation, 15. (the a ande). 
Labour and lime, 20d. a yard. 
Laying pantiles on interlaths and mortar, 
| 45. a ſquare (of 100, ſquare feet). 
Plaiſtering. ad. a ſquare yard. 
2 4d. a ſquare yard. 111 
Rendering, that is, one coat of plaſtering) 
herreen ſpars; 1d. halfpenny a yar. 
Luaying brick floors in mortar, 3d. a yard. 
Laying barn floors with — w- 8 
to 6d. a yard. 
| Laying hay-chamber oor with dire, 44: 
halfpenny to Gl. 
Daubing on dubak; ack alfpeamys a id. 
Stopping and PTY old NOIR 14. a 
pry 


| 3. "ei. = | 
- ſquare yard. of g inch work (that is, a 
brick in length thick) takes about one hundred 
and twenty bricks (the gage ſmall). 
One chaldron of Norfolk lime will wy about 
two thouſand bricks. : F 
© + Tempering che clay and — floor — 
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One load of ſea ſtones will pave about ten 
ſquare yards, 

One load of clay will lay (in the Norfolk 
manner) about eight * yards of barn- floor. 


I. CARPENTERS WORK. 


71 MATERIALS. 


Oak timber as it ſtands, : 31. 3s. 0 to 4. 
load (of forty feet). b 

Ditto in the ſtick, 50s. to 60s. a load. 

| Ath as it ſtands, 40s. to 505.'a load ot 44 
feet; allowing 4 feet for bark. 

Ditto, in the _ 30. to 49 a a load of 


44 feet. 0h | 
Poplar, as it ſtands, 30s. to 405. a load of 
44 feet. 
Alder, as xt ſands, 205, to 301. a load of 
4 feet. FO * e nin 


"5 Lazovr, 


Journeyman carpenter” 5 wages, 184. and 
beer, or 214. a day. 


A foreman carpenter's Wages, 25. ;. and beer, 
or 25. 3d. a day. | 

A Joiner's wages, 25, 3d. and beer, os 25. 6d. 
a day. 


— 


Ce 4 


1 
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255 II. THATCHERS: WORK, - 0 


10 1. MATERIALS. = os | 
—— 500 35, a hundre * 
6 feet). 
Cutting 202 binding feed, : 2 55. a Antred, 
Cutting and binding Sladdon, 305. a hun- 
fuck 


Taking off old reed and binding it, 105. a. 
hundred. ATI 07 Erol 
e Gita 
4352 done (ef fourteen 'pourith), © 96.6% MAL 
13997 4 gow olls 229% 

4. Lavovg,. 3 


a0 
Day's work. of a man and "ny 25. 64% 491 8 
- Laying reed, a halfpenny.a foot; or, 44. * 

aA ſquare. 13 Aa. 

” Laying ſtraw, >the fame, n 34-46 18 * 
Setting on © roofing,” 34. to 4d. a foot in | 


length. 
. : 7 8 
3. ProPoRTIONs, 
3 11 i OE n 56 | 


| A 3 of reed covers fiye ſquare: .. 

A load of ſtraw about two ſquare. 

K ſquare of reed takes about five pounds of. ; 
-TOPCE. | m1 ig Ay 4 

©. load of f Ks will | make aboy? 2 25 feet of | 

a < roofing.” 


— 
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IV. WOODLANDS: AND HEDGES, 
1 Tl OT * E = Rn # (11% 
1. Propver. . af? 7730 4 "A 


For prices of timber, ſee Tanxyanruns work, 


Oak bark, LOS. to 125, each load of timber: 

Top wood, Bs, to 108. each load of tim- | 
ber. 

Round wood, (the naked boughs) 125.0 


I 55. a waggon | Joad's. 4. 

Bakers' faggots, I 5s. to 0 185. a hundred l (of 
one hundred and twenty). : 

Spray faggots, 126. to 14s. 2 hundred {of 
one hundred and twenty). | 


# > Buſhel blocks st. 10. 2 load bel 
blocks). 5 * BY: FARE. 
2. LapouR. - | wa 


>. 


5 Gab. Kung: timberfrom 18. to 184 a 
load of timber, together with che „ * ground- 
| firing; that 1 15, the Won. "IT witty bee 


* A Hull 5 load of "nd od piled up Rs 
(not cut into lengths) meaſured on a par, nine feet long, 
four and a half feet wide, and four and a half feet high: 

+ Rough firing blocks cleft out of decayed pollards, 
roots, or other offal wood ; each block being Jabel to 
be the ſiae of a buſhel, © | i 

t Fer grabbing.— —See PLANTING. 

FU Cutting 
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Cutting off the round wood, 15.-2 load. 
Tying wood faggots, 2 25. 64 to 36. a hun- 
dred (of fix ſcore). | 
Taying furze 3 23. * 25. 6% a han- 
dred (of ſix. ſcore). . 

| Riving buſhel blocks, 4 4s. a Doad. 

" Riving half-buſhel blocks, 55. to &. a load, 
(af eighty blocks). 

Riving half-buſhel from mort ends, when 
| lttle. fawing.is wanted, 48. a load. | 

Riving ſmall billet, 1d. a ſcore. ee 

_ Rivingplaiſtering laths, 6d. a bundle. 

Tolerably good white-thorn layer, . at 4s. a 
thouſand. 

Oaken layer, three or 1 years old, to hy. 
into hedges, rs. a hundred, . 

Gathering haws, 89. a buſhel. 

Gathering acorns, 158. a buſhet. 

Gathering aſh keys, 64d. a buſhel, SY 
and preſſed down“. 

Double-digging t two ſpits and a crumb, 16. 
2 fquare rod (of ſeven yards).. <4 Ee 5 

Price of furze ſeed, 154 a pound. 


* « Theſe prices vary of 9 with the plenty o or "PR 
city of the different articles in a given Ys: 3 * 
arc Jow * 


7 * 5 » 
, A * Y 4 * 1 9 Y 
a 
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_ 
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1 a #s * ws Y 7 
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Making a new ſix · foot ditch, planting quick, 
1 ſetting a hedge, 15. and nn or beer 2 
rod (of ſeven yards). 

Re-making an old ditch, Dodd freingy | 
backing, and ſecring A FO 74. to 10d. and 
beer. | 

Cutting Gen IS. A i load. 

Backing and hedging, 5d. a rod. 

Backing without hedging, 3d. a rod. 

|  Grubbing up hedges and borders, 6d. to 15. 
a rod and the « ſmall firing,” that is, the chips | I 
and ſmaller roots. See p. 112. ; 
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. YEARLY SERVANTS. 
| . Yearly 2 of a head man, 81. to 100. 
Yearly wages of a ſecond man, 41. to 60. 
Fearly wages of a harrow boy, 40s. 
Yearly wages of a woman, 31. to 31. 3s. 
Yearly wages of a girl, 3os. to 40s. 
| 2. Day LABOURERS. 
Day wages of a common man“, in winter, 
16. and beer. | | 
Day wages of a common man, in ſummer, 
15. 14. and beer. 


4 „ 17. a week extra, for 
_ # horſe money.“ 
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Harveſt 


: 
1 
i 
F. 
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fHFarveſt wages, 358. to 405: and board du- 
ring harveſt, whether it be ſhort or long; ' 
Day wages of a ne 1 and berr,adin 
uy alſo.board,/ nota T 
Bus e e. Ron ane Le: 

Fi ive baren one man and Wagon kg A 


, eee 111) 
Texmerinjan 8 Lewd alloarce, 64. 4 ay 8 
Journey. A 14 1 ” 8 1 mu 
$23.0 8 the" Roux PROCESS. 


Plowing— whether i it be breaking up a fal- 
low or ſtirring it, 25. 6d. W hoo | 
horſes, __ 

ee, (elpeciatly Gr wheat | in nar- 

rox ridges) ſeldom done by the acre, FA 

9 2565 Manvuzr PROCESS, _. e 


Catting marl, 34. to 6d. A load, 


* Inſtance of four horſeo una! man and two \wraggons in 
bay time, for 75.64. a day. „ Fe 
1 One individual gives 44. in leiſure· times, and 64. in 
turnep-hoing, a load for cating ; befides the uncallow- 
ing, which he pays for: extra by the day. One man and 
big boy fill twelve loads a day; the team (five horſes one 
man) carrying that number a ſhort diſtance. | 1 Total ex- 
pence about 184. a load. 
Another gives 3d. to 4d. for caſting (bendes uncal- 
ding). A team carries ſic loads about _— a N 


One man fills by the day. e de 
EN 2: Filling 


* oro A. 307 


Bi illing marl, 2d. a load. 
Spreading mar}, 9g. to 15. an wt PI” 
„ Qutholling” (ſcouring out the rich mould 
from the bottoms of ditches), 14. to a, rod 
; (of ſeven, yards). | . a 
Turning up borders,” (that i is, 8 W | 
up the topſoil, and laying it in a ridge with the 5 
graſs-ſide downward) 14. a rod, for a yard 
wide, if free from roots or other obſtructions. | 
Filling mould,—generally, done by the day. | 
Turning up muck inthe yard, — by the wh 2 | 
Turning muck heaps, 1d. a load. 
Filling muck, 1d. a load. | 
W muck, 8d. to 104, an acre. 


6. SEED PROCESS. EE, | 

Wheat, generally ſown by the dp. 
Barley, . I oo | 
Tun 8 
Clover and ray-graſs (mixed), Fe an Acre, 


- VEGETATING PROCESS: ini 


Hoing turneps, —ßfirſt hoing, 38. 6d. to 45. 
| —ſecond hoing, 25. to 25. 6d. — the tu 
| - hoings, 65, an.agre,.and beer. 
Weeding, 6d. and:beer; or 6d. to $6 an acre. 
Stonepicking, — an acre. 


| 
| 


8. Hes: 
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8. Haxvess PROCESS. 


Mowing clover and ray gras, 15. to 0 184. ar 
acre, Iver. 

Mowing gra, 184, to 214. anacre, 80 beer. 

Sweeping broken graſs. in FS: &c. 
about 15. an acre. 

Reaping wheat, 5 to 6 or 75. an acre. | 

' Mowing barley, &c. 15. an acre. 1880 

Dragraking, 22. an acre. 

Thatching ricks, 8d. a ſquare; or more 
commonly 6d. a yard, in length, for both ſides, 
whether the roof be deep or ſhallow. 


9. Baan LABOUR, 


Thraſhing wheat, about 15. a coomb, and 
beer. 
T hrabing barley, Oats, and buck, 64 to 84 
a coomb, and beer. 
| Thraſhing peas, 94. a coomb, and beer. 
Thraſhing clover ſeed, 65. a buſhel. 
Sifting cleaned corn, 14. a coomb. 
{nora and pang up fuch corn, 6d. a 
laſt. c 
Cutting cha, 18d. to 200. a ſooner; or 18d. 
„ <a ee _ machine in uſe a bad 
one.) 


IO. MARKETS. 
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10. MARKETS. TTT. 


The Norfolk piers eight and 4 Geer 


gallons, 


Eighteen fione a * of our buſhels, is 
eſteemed a good weight for wheat: twenty 
ſtone has been produced; chat is, fixtythree to 


ſeventy pounds a buſhel, of eight and a qunr- 


ter gallons; or about N to . 


Annen 


11. GRASSLAND. 


1 price for the ſummer; 83 
from Mayday to Michaelmas; in marſhes.or 
grazing ground, at head keep; - | 
For two-year-olds and ſmall Scotch car- 
dle, 30s. to 355. 
For yearlings, 18s. to 215. 
Agiſtment price for the ſummer ; in mea- 


2 


dows, or at ſecond graſa; | 


For two-year-olds, 185. to 20. 
For yearlings, 105. to 124. 
Agiſtment price, by the week, in ſummer; 
For bullocks, at head graſs, 25. 


For . at head graſs, 34. 
Agiſtmen 


— — rn 


3  Agiſtment price, by the 188 after! 


chaelmas; 
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eee Acacia; moory mendows, 


ae feet wide, 


yards), and beer. 
Scouring ſuch drains annually, a halfpenny 


a rod. 
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ta 44. a rod. (of ſeyen 
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Scouring main drains (five or fix feet wide) 


annually, 14. a 1 
Scouring main drains the Tecond year, 24: 
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